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Inspection Standards for Steel Castings 


Some of Those Laid Down by a Group of Electric Steel 
Foundries Based on Research—Meeting Specializa- 


tion in Purchase Requirements 


BY W. J. 


acterized during the last 10 years by many im- 

portant developments. Among these is the matter 
of exacting specifications, to which engineers of tests 
of large railroad systems and metallurgists connected 
with the steel casting industry started to give concen- 
trated attention in 1916, in a combined and harmonious 
effort to more thoroughly safeguard purchasers of cast 
steel parts used in railroad equipment. The war inter- 
rupted the program of investigation to which these 
men were committed. After the armistice was signed 
this cooperative effort was renewed and given a greater 
impetus because of the improvement in the art of 
making steel castings, which was a natural result of 
their extensive use for military and naval purposes. 


[' ect manufacture of steel castings has been char- 


Railroad and Chain Specifications 


It may not be generally known that the research, 
in which the railroad engineers and steel foundrymen 
supplying them participated, was a very comprehensive 
one, extending over a considerable period of time. It 
finally resulted in the tentative adoption in 1922, by 
the American Society for Testing Materials and the 
American Railway Association, of specifications for 
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Final Inspection of Castings Be- 
fore Shipment 
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carbon steel castings for railroads which had been for- 
mulated by a committee representing both organiza- 
tions and which marked a distinct advance over the 
requirements for steel castings which had been in com- 
mercial use previously. This was the most significant 
instance of specialization in purchase requirements for 
steel castings which had been afforded by action of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

Prior to the tentative adoption by the A. S. T. M. 
and the A. R. A. of specifications for railroad steel 
castings, the former society developed specifications 
for electric cast steel anchor chain as the result of a 
serious war-time need, prompting specialized manufac- 
ture. Purchase requirements for this material were 
covered by specifications tentatively adopted by the 
A. 8. T. M. in 1918, which were slightly revised two 
years later. These specifications were the first to be 
published by the A. S. T. M., exclusively covering one 
cast steel product. Except for these, specialization in 
the specifications of the A. 8. T. M. up to 1922 was 
restricted to brief supplementary clauses in general 
specifications, separately relating to castings for ships 
and to those for railroad rolling stock. 


General and Federal Specifications 


The preparation of the so-called railroad steel cast- 
ings specifications naturally prompted a movement to 
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formulate more exacting purchase requirements affect- 
ing steel castings for general application. By that 
time a plan of cooperation between the A. S. T. M. and 
the A. F. A. had been developed to give the former 
organization the benefit of more information on this 
and other subjects through cooperating committees of 
foundrvmen. After thorough consideration by a com- 
mittee on which the A. F. A. was officially represented, 
the A. S. T. M. tentatively adopted in 1923, specifica- 
tions for carbon steel castings for general use, which 
embodied requirements afford'ng a much greater degree 
f security to buyers of miscellaneous cast steel parts 
than had been assured by commercial specifications 
based on those former.y adopted as standard by the 
A. S. T. M. The tentative specifications for general 
application, issued by the testing society in 1923, were 
.dopted as standard by that organization in 1924, after 
being given a satisfactory trial for a year. 

During the consideration by the A. S. T. M. of re 
vised specifications for steel castings for general use, 
the United States Government, as the result of Secre- 
tary Hoover’s efforts to effect Government standard- 
ization along commercial lines, through a joint com 
mittee representing the various consuming depart- 
ments, endeavored to harmonize the views of bureau 
fficials and to adopt specifications for steel castings 
which would meet all the requirements of the Govern- 
ment departments and which would be as nearly as 
possible like those in commercial use. After consider- 
able study, master specifications for steel castings for 
the Government were promulgated in 1924, and super- 
seded those that had been in use by several depart- 
ments, which had substantially differed from each other, 
ind which had for that reason imposed hardships on 
producers and on the Government during the war. 
These Government specifications are in many of the 
essential details in conformity with the specifications 
adopted as standard by the A. S. T. M. in 1924. They 
present, however, another instance of specialization, 
this time fortunately standardized to meet the views 
both of the Army and the Navy. 

The latest development in the A. S. T. M., in the 
consideration of specifications for steel castings, is one 
that has been in progress for about a year, and consti- 
tutes another movement toward specialization in re 
quirements, naturally following the significant ten- 
dency of modern steel foundry practice. This most re- 
cent form of activity regarding specifications for a 
particular cast steel product relates to valves and fit- 
tings for high temperatures and high pressures. A 
committee of the testing society is engaged now in the 
study of specifications for the material mentioned to 
be submitted to the membership. 


Requirements Widely Applied Necessarily Lack Details 


Those who are familiar with specifications for steel 
castings are in a position to appreciate the marked ad- 
vance in the industry which specifications, recently 
formulated, typify. Necessarily such requirements are 
intended for broad application and leave important con- 
siderations to be covered by contract, or otherwise, 
decided between buyer and seller in the light of infor- 
mation regarding the particular use for the castings 
purchased. Specifications adopted by organizations of 
national scope can therefore be regarded as guides foi 
general practice, to be supplemented as occasion justi- 
files by more detailed requirements. 

None of the specifications adopted and published by 
large organizations or by the Government have been 
formulated for the specific purpose of covering the 
manufacture of small steel castings, in which an in- 
creasingly large number of foundries are engaged 
Special methods of production, necessitating extraordi- 
nary details of inspection, characterize this important 
branch of the industry. Realization of these facts has 
induced a group of foundries making smal] steel cast- 
—s apply inspection requirements speci 
ated for this class of work iry has fr 
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buyers of the product of a highly specialized branch of 
the steel casting industry. 


Specifications of Electric Steel Research Group 


The five companies that constitute the group men- 
tioned have been prosecuting joint investigations for 
several years under the name of the Electric Stee! 
Founders’ Research Group. The companies _ holding 
membership in this organization are: Fort Pitt Steel 
Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa.; Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa.; Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit; 
Nugent Steel Casting Co., Chicago, and Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee. Immediately on the organi- 
zation of this group in September, 1920, the members 
dec'ded to adopt inspection standards having detailed 
elaboration, to the observance of which each affiliated 
plant would be committed. This was feasible because 
of the similarity of the major processes and the product 
of the five member companies that specialize in the 
manufacture of small castings made from electric steel. 
These inspection standards are applicable only to the 
product mentioned and present an illustration of the 
way in which general specifications for the industry 
as a whole can be supvlemented to the advantage of 
the producer and consumer. 

For the following exposition, the writer has selected 
such portions of the group inspection standards as are 
distinctly supplementary to the requirements in gen- 
eral use. The significance of certain details of prac- 
tice covered by the matter that follows can be appre- 
ciated only when the nature of the specialized product 
is kept in mind. Without attempting in every case to 
quote the exact language used in the group inspection 
standards, an explanation will be made of several fea- 
tures believed to be of particular interest, together 
with reasons for adoption in order to make the matter 
clear to the reader. 


Proper Feeding 


Liquid steel contracts as it cools, and causes shrink- 


age cavities to be formed in the interior of the casting,. 


unless its sections are properly fed by reservoirs of 
metal, ordinarily termed heads or risers. The size and 
location of these are governed by the design of the 
casting, according to the foundryman’s judgment. 
While these risers may be properly proportioned and 
placed, their good effects may be eliminated by un- 
skillful pouring. The probable condition as to freedom 
from shrinkage cavities can be reasonably ascertained 
by observance of the following instructions from the 
group inspection standards: 

Care shall be taken to prevent the shipment of cast- 
ings in which the heads were not adequately filled 
when pouring. Inspectors shall scrutinize carefully 
the appearance of the risers or heads on the flogging 
floor and shall properly safeguard the shipment of 


castings whose risers indicate a questionable feeding 
vperation, 


The application of various materials, having some 
of the properties of cement, to remedy the appearance 
caused by cavities of various kinds was formerly in 
general use in the steel foundry. In some cases me- 
tallic fillers have been used only where the surface 
appearance was affected without bad results on the 
serviceability of the part. In the belief that the use of 
such a smoothing compound is liable in any foundry to 
lead to bad practice by subordinates concerned with a 
high percentage of rejections rather than with the high 
reputation of the foundry, the group members elimi- 
nated the possibility of poor judgment, exercised by 


any one in the use of such a substance, by the adoption 
of the following clause: 


The use of any kind of metallic cement or smooth- 
ing filler or any casting shall be strictly prohibited. 

_The uses to which small steel castings are’ put re- 
quire that most of them have a highly finished appear- 


ance. This must be secured in the group plants with- 
out the use of metallic cement. 


Welding Safeguards 


The welding of minor defects in steel castings is 


recognized as a desirable procedure to be followed with 
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discrimination in the best steel foundry practice. There 
has been a great deal of advancement made in the art 
of welding with resulting better effects on the parts so 
treated. Careful molding practice diminishes the 
number of surface defects calling for the use of a weld- 
ing process, but the nature of pattern equipment fur- 
nished by customers to producers of castings ordered 


e 


Steel Castings Sawed Into 
Pieces for Inspection as 
to Solidity and Defects 


Annealing Furnace with 
Racks Containing Cast- 
ings to Be Heat Treated 


in mall lots frequently prohibits manufacture without 
slight surface blemishes that can be eliminated with 
perfect satisfaction by careful operators using the elec- 
tric arc or gas torch. The personal equation is a highly 
important factor in the welding operation. Realizing 
this, the group plants eliminated the stimulus to very 
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rapid and unskillful welding by the following clause in 
their inspection standards: 


| 


For security against careless work, no welding 
operator shall be compensated on a piece-work basis 
or plan involving a premium for quantity production 
in welding. 


Recognizing, as do all producers and consumers, 
“Tr 


Sandbiast Ap 
paratus for 
Cleaning Sur 
faces of Steel 
Castings at One 
of the Group 
Plants 


that a great deal of judgment must be exercised in the 
welding of defects even when the best operators and 
the most effective apparatus are employed, safeguards 
have been provided as to the kinds of blemishes which 
can be eliminated by the welding operation without 
any possible bad effect on the satisfactoriness of the 
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art. For this purpose the group plants adopted a 


clause that reads as follows: 


welding of any defect shall only 
whe ,suthorized by the inspectors or by 
sponsible for the strict application 


fects shall be thorough- 


welding When practicable all 
sm¢ and level with adjacent 
hipping. preferably the former 


grinding chipping, |} i 
The requirements, that defects be thoroughly opened 
and that all foreign matter be thoroughly chipped 
at before welding, present a novelty as to published 
practice covering steel casting manufacture. The 
reason for carefully cutting out every particle of sand, 
.¢ or other foreign materia! before the melting tem- 
perature of welding is applied toa cavity is obvious to 
se familiar wth such operations. A good weld can- 
e made without the complete elimination of mate- 
may assume the characteristics of 
ig that will form a non-metallic barrier, preventing 
is generally recognized that heat treatment 
required to give stee] a satisfactory granular struc- 
ture and to relieve the internal strains sometimes occa- 
ned when steel solidifies, the group inspection stand- 
ards require that every casting that is welded be subse- 
ently heat treated, irrespective of any such treat- 
ment given the casting prior to welding. 


Since 


Heat Treatment 


The consideration given by producers and consum- 
ers to the heat treatment of steel castings has been 
marked since the World War began. It may be kept 
in mind that the term heat treatment as more recently 
accepted means any method of applying heat after the 
casting has been poured, irrespective of the number of 
applications of heat. The term “annealing” is now 
generally recognized as meaning heat treatment fol- 
lowed by relatively slow cooling, as in the oven. The 
word “normalizing” is used to mean heat treatment 
followed by an intermediate cooling operation as in 
room temperature, when the castings are withdrawn 
from the oven and allowed to cool without any regu- 
lated fall in the temperature. Definitions substantially 
in accordance with those mentioned are being promul- 
gated by societies interested in the subject and are re- 
celving general approval. 

Accepting unreservedly the opinions of experienced 
metallurgists that every steel casting should be heat 
treated, the group inspection standards require this 
operation, except when the customer issues specific in- 
structions that his castings are to be delivered in a 
“raw” condition, or as cast. 

The procedure for heat treatment specified in the 
group inspection standards was adopted after a thor- 
ough investigation conducted by this research organi- 
zation, the results of which were given to the industry 
as a whole through a paper written by H. A. Neel, 
general manager Michigan Steel Casting Co.. presented 
at the 1923 convention of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association. The following clause from the group in- 
spection standards covers detailed instructions regard- 
ing temperature: 

The maximur temperature applied to all carbon 


castings not exceeding 0.30 per cent carbon shal 
be no lower than 1600 deg. Fahr. (870 


tec 


deg. C.) nor 


higher than 1650 deg. Fahr, (900 deg. GC.) After the 
required maximum temperature has been applied for 
the proper time all carbon steel castings shall either 
be cooled in the heat treatment oven to 1000 deg Fahr 
(940 deg. C.) or lower before removal from the oven 
y } 


be permitted to cool in the air 


mmediately after removal from the oven while the 


at room temperature 


er is subjected to the prescribed maxin im tempera 
The maximum limit of 1000 «as Fahr. (54 
leg ahr 4 
(.) permitted for the oven « carbon ste 
determined by pyrometer readings 
all temporary reddish color result 
It has been 


ascertained that the 
and temperature should not be specified except with 
relation to each other. Each of these factors must be 
governed to considerable extent by the sections of the 
castings treated \ fracture test piece 1 in. thic] 3 
the thinnest \ me 


elements of time 
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typical of the heavier sections ordinarily produced by 
them. This specimen provides a valuable supplement 
to the pyrometer for determining the effect on struc- 
ture. The time element is provided for by the follow- 
ing clause: 

The maximum temperature (between permissible 
ranges) employed in every heat treatment that is 
originally intended to produce the desired results with- 
out supplementary heat treatment shall be maintained 
continuously for a sufficient length of time to guarantee 
the proper granular structure. This period shall be 
determined by the appearance of the structure in a 
fracture test piece not less than 1 in. thick at the 
thinnest part, placed in the coldest location in the oven 
occupied by any casting. 

It is conceded that modern heat treatment practice 
must employ the use of recording pyrometers which 
leave a true record of the fluctuations of temperature. 
The size of the furnace should govern the number of 
thermocouples used with each pyrometer. The nature 
of the product of the group plants is such that rela- 
tively small heat-treating furnaces are used. It is re- 
quired in these plants that at least two thermocouples 
shall be connected to each recording pyrometer. The 
following clause is self-explanatory: 

All heat-treating operations shall be accompanied 
by the use of recording pyrometers. All recording 
and indicating pyrometers shall be periodically cali- 
brated and shall always be maintained in first-class 
condition. 


Use of Fracture Test Pieces 


The use of the fracture test piece is obligatory in 
the group plants largely because, in heat treatment fur- 
naces of the best design, there are apt to be fluctua- 
tions of temperature due to the practical difficulty in 
providing for a thorough heat distribution. The fol- 
lowing clause was adopted with this condition in mind: 

To supplement the use of pyrometers, at least one 
fracture test piece not less than 1 in. thick at the 
thinnest part shal] be placed in each heat treatment 
load. At least once every week one such load in 
each oven shall have not less than six such test pieces 
distributed throughout the load. The purpose of these 
test pieces is to determine by nature of the fracture, 
the suitability of the temperature actually applied to 
all castings, whatever be their location or partia! 
insulated condition in the heat-treatment oven as 
compared with the pyrometer couples. 


. In practice, this regulation necessitates the reheat- 
ng of such castings as are shown by the nature of the 
fractured test pieces to require further refinement of 
structure. 

The distribution of heat is often interfered with by 
placing castings on the bottom of the oven or on the 
floor of a truck that may be used in conjunction with 
the oven. If the hot air enters the chamber, as it 
usually does, above the floor-line, the castings placed 
directly on the bottom of a truck may have inadequate 
opportunity to be heated to the temperature shown by 
the pyrometers. This is provided for in the group in- 
spection standards by the following clause: 

There shall be placed under every load of castings 

to be heat-treated, a suitable number of racks for the 

purpose of providing air space under the pile of cast- 

ings to be heat-treated, so that such air space will 


permit the proper circulation of heat throughout all 


portions of the pile of castings. 


External and Internal Examination 


In ordinary specifications there are general clauses 
that are of familiar phraseology, regarding trueness to 
pattern and certain surface defects more or less com- 
mon. Supplementing these, the group inspection stand- 
ards prescribe that drawings and suitable gages to 
maintain working dimensions of castings within re- 
quired tolerances shall te used whenever the number 
of castings ordered makes these practicable. It is fur- 
_ provided that all gages be periodically examined 
or comparison with drawings or master gages, ac- 


cording to the frequency of use and the possibility of 
naccuracy. 


As the thorough cleaning of small castings, or those 
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izing in them characteristically devote more attention 
to finishing operations than do shops making heavy 
steel castings. Blasting, tumbling and other final oper- 
ations intended only to improve appearance, are con- 
stantly given special consideration. The problem of 
thoroughly cleaning thin steel castings is magnified 
because of the high temperature required to pour them, 
necessitating great care in the preparation of the mold- 
ing sand of high refractory value. The group inspec- 
tion standards require that within practical limits, 
adhering sand and the scale formed in heat treatment 
shall be removed. They provide that the cleaning oper- 
ations be intensively applied on all surfaces engaging 
other parts in assembly and in recesses provided for the 
application of pins, bolts, rivets or other parts. 
Occasionally producers and consumers have been 
fully satisfied with the surface appearance of steel 
castings, only to find as the result of subsequent ma- 
chin:ng operations that they were useless for the pur- 
pose intended. There is probably no condition that 
gives rise to more dissatisfaction by all concerned, 
when it happens, than the one mentioned. The group 
inspection standards contain a clause that serves to 
prevent much of the trouble arising from too much 
reliance on surface appearance. This clause reads thus: 
All production jobs shall be accompanied by fre- 
quent and thorough machining for examination as to 
internal defects in locations susceptible to them. 


In practice this means the deliberate destruction 
for testing purposes, of many castings, to make sure 
of the satisfactoriness of the heading and gating prac- 
tice, provision for fillets, and ability of the mold and 
its cores to withstand the destructive action of the 
flowing metal. 


Adherence to Inspection Standards 


It may be surmised that the plants that have jointly 
adopted these strict inspection standards have been 
diligent in providing for their observance. The fact 
that the companies are actually competitors of each 
other causes each affiliated plant to demand that the 
associated foundries use the same degree of zealous- 
ness in applying what was adopted. The problem of 
carrying out this intention is greatly simplified by the 
fact that the research director of this group is in effect 
a supervising inspector who, on his periodical visits to 
each plant, personally examines the castings in process 
of manufacture and on the shipping floor. When he 
finds conditions are not in accord with the inspection 
standards, he advises the manager of the plant con- 
cerned of the dereliction. He may in his discretion 
notify the managers of the other affiliated companies, 
of the undesirable condition. The probability that an 
unprejudiced man will advise all the group members 
when one of them disregards his joint obligations has 
an effect on compliance that is compellingly trans- 
mitted to all shop subordinates concerned. 


Other Requirements 


Other regulations of the research group besides 
those referred to have been adopted, covering such es- 
sential matters as chemical analysis, physical tests, etc. 
Detailed mention of these is not made here because of 
their conformity with requirements recently adopted 
by large organizations that are reliable sources from 
which steel casting specifications are issued. 


Possibility for Further Differentiation 


It will be clear to the consumer that the strikingly 
specialized manufacture of steel castings has been at- 
tended by equally interesting developments, affording 
protection to the buyer, to which progressive steel 
founders have voluntarily contributed. It may be pre- 
dicted that the tendency to adopt requirements for Spe- 
c‘al application to particular classes of steel castings 
will be extended, to the distinct advantage of the users 
of the product and perhaps with considerable advan- 
tage to the manufacturers. 

Modern foundry practice has resulted in a greater 
degree of specialization in purchase requirements and 
inspection details for steel castings than has been de- 
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veloped for any other class of castings. Thus is re- 
flected, to a considerable extent, the remarkable ad- 
vancement of this basic industry. 


Welsh Tin Plate Industry 


During the first six months of 1924 the Welsh tin 
plate industry (including terne plates and black plates) 
experienced perhaps the most prosperous period of its 
history, Consul A. B. Cooke reports to the Department 
of Commerce. The output of tin, terne and black plates 
averaged 70,500 tons per month, compared with 60,600 
tons per month in 1923, and with a slightly lower rate 
of output in 1913, the record pre-war year in the in- 
dustry. The exports of these commodities in the first 
six months of 1924 averaged 50,600 tons (72 per cent 
of the production), compared with 45,900 tons per 
month (76 per cent) in 1923, and with a slightly lower 
average in 1913. 

The passing of the mid-year saw, however, a de- 
cline from the high mark of the first six months. Sta- 
tistics as to output in the second half-year are avail- 
able as yet only up to the end of August, in which 
month the production was only some 59,900 tons, as 
compared with 81,100 tons in July and an average of 
70,500 per month in the first half-year. Evidences indi- 
cate that since August and up to the date of the end 
of the year the tonnage of output has tended to decline 
still further. 

Exports for the September quarter averaged 43,400 
tons per month, as compared with 50,600 tons in the 
first six months. In October there was 4 slight re- 
covery to 45,800 tons. Exports for November, judging 
from tentative estimates, will be about 40,000 tons. 


Causes of the Decline 


Causes assigned for the decline in the trade are 
given as: 1.—High cost of production, due in part to 
the rise in price of crude tin; 2.—Competition on world 
markets; 3.—Development of tin plate industry in other 
countries—Germany, France, Norway, Italy, India, 
Spain; 4.—Placing or increasing of import duties upon 
tin plate, by Belgium and India. The competition of 
American exporters upon South American markets and 
those of China and Japan is held partly responsible for 
the decline in exports of Welsh tin plates to those mar- 
kets; and the revival of the German tin plate industry 
is cited as a cause of the falling off in sales to Euro- 
pean markets. 


Winter Sectional Meeting of Steel Treaters 


The sixth sectional meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating will be held at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, on Thursday and Friday, Jan. 15 and 
16. Thursday will be devoted to technical sessions, one 
paper in the morning and the rest in the afternoon, 
while in the evening an informal dinner will be held. 
Friday will be devoted exclusively to visiting plants in 
Cincinnati and vicinity under the direction of the Cin- 
cinnati chapter. The papers to be presented are as 
follows: 

“Sample Preparation for High Power Photemicro- 
graphy,” by R. G. Guthrie, metallurgist, industrial gas 
department, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 

“High Tensile Strengths with Low Carbon Steels,” 
by R. H. Smith vice-president, Lamson & Sessions Co., 
Kent, Ohio. 

“Wear and Wear Testing,” by G. W. Quick and 
S. J. Rosenberg, Bureau of Standards, Washington. 

“Gearing as a Medium fer Industrial Power Trans- 
mission,” by O. N. Stone assistant chief engineer Van 
Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland. 

Corrosion Resisting Steels of the Iron-Carbon- 
Chromium and the Iron-Carbon-Chromium-BSilicon 
Series,” by T. Holland Nelson, metallurgist, United Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio. 


Net operating income of Class 1 railroads for the 
first 11 months of 1924 is given by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, Washington, as $898,257,770, or at the 
annual rate of 4.32 per cent on their tentative valua- 
tion. This compares with $913,336,797 and 4.52 per 
cent in 11 months of 1923. 
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NEW MILWAUKEE MILLERS 
; ‘ricti Clutch 
etor Mounted in the Column Friction 
ao Siecuas Mall Traverse Among Refinements 


A line of motor-in-the-base milling = 
which the driving motor 1s mounted as shown 9 ae 
accompanying illustration, providing a — ao 
simplified unit, has been placed on the market : 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee. iy ries 
space is occupied, and utilizing the space in the Kk 


part of the column and putting the motor out of the 
ee nay : } . a ¢ s~AVINe 
wav. protected from dust and dirt, Is stressed as leaving 
fewer corners in which dirt may accumulate. It is 
; | to provide a quieter and more economical 


nstallation 
In making this addition to its standard line, the 
i iia NI > Vill 
company has adhered to its direct geured drive, no belts 
ii ipa d ac < i : : : oe 
or chains being employed The driving pinion 1s 





mounted on the armature shaft and meshes with the 


driving gear leading up through the gear train in the 
column. The motor is placed with the driving pinion 
toward the front of the machine, the brushes and com- 
mutator being reached by merely removing the hinged 
cover at the rear of the column. The entire motor can 
be slid out of its housing conveniently if any adjust- 
ments or repairs are required. Adequate lubrication 
ot the motor bearings is provided for, outside of the 
machine. Ample motor ventilation is obtained by 
louvers placed as shown. 

Other refinements include a new friction clutch and 
a “built-in” power rapid traverse for the table. The 
drive is through the new friction clutch, with the control 
lever extended and brought out to the front of the 
machine. This lever may be adjusted to any angle de- 
sired for the convenience of the operator, or may be 
swung compietely out of the way for very large work. 

A lever directly at the front of the table engages 
the power feed in a direction determined by the lever 
movement. A second lever, conveniently located at the 
right of the operator as he stands in a normal operat- 
ing position, may be shifted to determine whether table 
movement shall be at the feed or power rapid traverse 
rate. The levers are separated and the movements 
cannot be confused. Other levers controlling the en- 
gagement of cross and vertical feeds are located in 
convenient positions and are separate from the table 
control levers. 

The all-geared drive, automatic lubrication of col- 
umn gearing, double overarm and other features of 
the milling machines previously marketed } 


' ; »y the com- 
pany are included in the new machines. 


Eight sizes are 
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ohio: a No. 2AS and a No. 2A manufacturing, 
— No. = and No. 8 plain, No. 2B, No. 2BS or 
No. 8 universal. The friction clutch is pricy ts on ~ 
models, and the power rapid traverse 1s standard on a 
sizes except the No. 2AS and 2BS. 





Increased Production of Automobile Bodies 


Products to the amount of $1,013,113,010 were 
turned out in 1923 by 2122 establishments nape be 
marily in making motor vehicle bodies, tops, — S, 
radiators, fenders, windshields, transmissions, mu = 
axles, steering wheels and other assemblies and parts, 
but not engines or complete chassis. This is an eee 
of 148 per cent over the $408,016,532 produced by 
establishments in 1921. The number of wage — 
increased from 69,119 to 163,530 and their wages from 
$96,779,079 to $252,611,632. 3 

Horsepower to the amount of 463,603 was employe 
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Location of the Motor Is Shown in Rear View Above. 
Louvers on the side provide adequate ventilation. Direct 
geared drive is employed and a new friction clutch is a 
feature, as well as “built-in” power rapid traverse for table 
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in 1923, while the coal consumed amounted to 831,453 
net tons. In 1923 more than 200 establishments were 
located in each of four States, New York having 272, 
Illinois 212, Ohio 208 and California 201. Pennsylvania 
and Michigan followed with 175 each, while 39 other 
States had less than 100 in each case. 


San Francisco Materials Companies Combined 


Gunn, Carle & Co., San Francisco, have purchased 
the Pacific Materials Co., that city. Both companies 
will continue to function, as the business of the Pacific 
Materials Co. will be conducted under the management 
of O. P. Shelley, who will retain his interest in the 
business and the vice-presidency of the firm. The offices 
of the Pacific Materials Co. at 525 Market Street will 
be closed, and consolidated with the Gunn, Carle & Co. 
offices at 444 Market Street. The Bluxome Street ware- 
house of the Pacific Materials Co. will be discontinued 
and stocks transferred to the Gunn, Carle & Co. ware- 
house at Tenth and Bryant Streets, the capacity of 
which will be doubled. 

Since succeeding to the business of Woods & Hub- 
bart, which was established in November, 1909, Gunn, 
Carle & Co. have specialized in the fabrication and in- 
stallation of steel bars and in handling pig iron, coke 
and ferroalloys, and have also represented manufac- 
turers of heavy duty industrial trucks and other lines. 
The Pacific Materials Co., which was incorporated in 
1914 as a consolidation of the Lilley & Thurston Co., 


organized in 1903, and the Waterhouse & Price Co., 
founded in 1906, handles builders’ supplies. 





Raps Government Meddling in Business 


Senator Bruce Points Out Dangerous Tendencies in His 


Own and Other Parties—Calls for Return 


to Sound Principles 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—Senator William Cabell 
Bruce, Democrat, of Baltimore, has the courage of his 
convictions and his convictions, as it happens, are that 
there are such things as legitimate business and wealth. 
His quick support of these principles and his able man- 
ner of presenting them, invariably reflecting the 
thought of a learned lawyer and scholar, have attracted 
much attention, as has also his readiness to combat po- 
litical fads and dangerous theories which he says have 
been espoused by many Democrats and caused the party 
to lose the confidence of the people temporarily. 

His views on business and government were inter- 
estingly set forth in a debate he had on Monday of last 
week with Senator Pat Harrison, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, when the Underwood Muscle Shoals bill was 
taken up for discussion. Senator Harrison had made 
an attack on the so-called fertilizer trust. 

“TI, for one, am not to be intimidated by these vague 
references to ‘trusts,’” said Senator Bruce. “There are 
trusts, of course, that should be restrained by the 
strong curb of the law. We all know that. We all 
know that wealth has its dangers, though no greater 
dangers than poverty. Many years ago the distin- 
guished speaker of the House, Thomas B. Reed of 
Maine, declared that a statesman was a dead politi- 
cian; and so, when you run it down, you find that one- 
half of these mythical trusts, these ogres, these octo- 
puses, these fabled monsters, are nothing but legitimate 
business combinations that have happened, solely by 
their skill and close attention to business and good 
management, to attain an extraordinary degree of 
success.” 

Speaking of the Underwood bill, Senator Bruce 
made known his ideas concerning the Government com- 
peting with private business. 

“I am hostile to it (the bill) because I think that 
the Government has no right to enter into competition 
with its own citizens in any ordinary industrial line of 
business,” said Senator Bruce, “and I regard the prop- 
osition to have it establish a commercial fertilizer fac- 
tory or factories at Muscle Shoals as the longest stride 
that has ever been taken in its history toward the gen- 


eral socialization of industries of all sorts in the United 
States.” 

Declaring that he is beginning to think that there 
is a general movement throughout the United States 
in the direction of the socialization of all industry, 
Senator Bruce said: 

“Before I became a member of this body I had never 
formed any due conception of the extent to which this 
process was eating into the very core of our national 
life. Now, it seems to me, we have reached a point 
where almost every day of the world we have a clash 
between the old American ideas with reference to the 
true functions of the state and these modern ideas 
about them.” 

Senator Bruce thinks paternalism in government 
has reached such a point that he expressed his disgust 
by saying: 

“I sometimes think that we should tear down the 
Statue of Liberty from the summit of this Capitol and 
place a big black pap bottle in its place. The idea 
seems to be that the Government is something to which 
resort is to be incessantly had for the coddling and 
artificial stimulation of. private interests.” 

Senator Bruce’s own modest biography in the Con- 
gressional Directory reveals the training of the high- 
grade lawyer and scholar who has entered upon politics. 
His biography does not show it, but he himself said: 
“I am not connected with any trust or ever any cor- 
poration, except the Maryland Life Insurance Co., of 
which I have been the general counsel for many years. 
I owe no personal obligations of any sort to any busi- 
ness interests.” 

Born at Staunton Hill, Va., March 12, 1860, Senator 
Bruce received his legal education at the University of 
Virginia and the University of Maryland Law School. 
In addition to private law practice, he served as head 
of the Baltimore City Law Department and general 
counsel of the State Public Service Commission of 
Maryland. He was a member of the Maryland State 
Senate in 1894 and was made president of that body 
in 1896. Asa scholar, particularly of political history, 
Senator Bruce has become well known. He is author 
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IVIDE the Democratic party into two wings, the one called “fundamen- 
talist” and the other “modernist,” and no difficulty would be expe- 
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rienced in classifying Senator William Cabell Bruce of Maryland. He 
clearly is a “fundamentalist,” with no use for mere fads that might appeal 
to the political imagination. Utterly devoid of anything that savors of 
demagogism, Senator Bruce has attracted nation-wide attention during 
the two years that he has been in the Senate his frank views that. are 
remindful of the rebirth of the principles of such great leaders of his party 
as Jefferson, Jackson and Cleveland. ged, scholarly and sincere, the 
Senator from Maryland is outspoken and is ever ready to sound a 

to his party, which he considers has strayed widely from its original prin- 
ciples. He has a use for eg Dagens my os claims have ne mto it, and 
in his opinion have caused the pe to confidence in : 
His support of legitimate private business against ae ee 
ment is what precipitated the debate in the Senate on Monday of last week 
with Senator Harrison, Democrat, of Mississippi. 

(The photograph is copyrighted by Harris 4 Ewing) 
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of “Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed,” “Below the 
James” and “John Randolph of Roanoke.’ 


Senator Dial Lauds Senator Bruce 


Senator Bruce of Maryland was lauded by Senator 
Dial of South Carolina last Saturday. 

“In all the Muscle Shoals debate,” said Senator 
Dial, “the Senator from Maryland, Mr. Bruce, is the 
only Senator who has struck the root and foundation 
of the issue, the unquestionable, blazing, plain truth 
that Government ownership and control of utilities in 
time of peace is absolutely, diametrically and insolently 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, to the aspirations and craving that gave 
our Republic birth and the inborn instincts of the 
American people. 

“2 

“Let us try ourselves in the court of our own com- 
mon sense. We must find the weight of evidence is all 
against us. Let us manfully realize the truth that we 
are beaten because we deserve to be beaten; because 
by our own weakness and cowardice and errors we have 
alienated public confidence. 

“We have fallen into shifty epportunism, seizing 
every fad of the moment, yielding to every pressure 
from lobbies and galleries, veering to every wind that 
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seemed to promise popularity, regardless of the direc- 
tion from which it blew. We have infected ourselves 
and our party with political miasma and pestilence, 
brought here from fetid and sickening atmospheres of 
the old countries. We have permitted the great Demo- 
cratic party to be degraded and used by a small alien 
faction merely as an instrument of annoyance and 
hindrance to administrations. 

“It is a mortifying, bitter truth that the quiet and 
close thinking man in the White House, just elected 
President as the Republican nominee, is a better Demo- 
crat in many essentials, more in accord with the foun- 
dation principles of the Democratic party than many 
men who have obtained high and honorable places as 
ostensible Democrats.” 

Senator Brookhart of Iowa took just the opposite 
view of the situation. He is for Government operation 
of the Muscle Shoals plant. Senator Bruce, he said, 
was opposed “to the Government doing anything that 
in any way interferes with the business transactions 
of private parties.” 

The Iowan, who was recently virtually read out of 
the Republican party by his Senate colleagues of that 
faith, said he regarded this Government as the most 
efficient in the world and he was confident it could ad- 
minister Muscle Shoals for the public good. 


MACHINERY EXPORTS FALL OFF 


November Shipments 9 Per Cent Below October 
1924 Shows 11 Per Cent Advance Over 192: 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 5.—Exports of machinery in 
November, 1924, were valued at $25,502,430, as against 
$28,094,797 in October, and for the 11 months ended 
with November, 1924, they were valued at $294,240,679, 
compared with $264,501,390 for the 11-month period 
of 1923. Metal-working machines exported in Novem- 
ber numbered 3791 valued at $715,327, compared with 
5562 valued at $834,806 in October. 


Imports of Machinery Into the United States 
(By Value) 
Eleven Months 


’ Ended November 
-——November—., ‘ 





otal rie, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Metal-working ma- ae 
chine tools - $29,689 26,590 317,045 59,516 
Agricultural machin- : wae en wane 
ery andimplements 147,316 75,061 2,139,33¢ 3 7 
— machinery ; site a 
and apparatus 743,749 142,7 7,917 5 5 
ale ee 7 7 790 1,117,917 1,591,354 
ating machinery.. 5,246 10,702 89,997 1,766,519 
Other machinery.... 318149 21295 7,628 2'534°271 
Saas anus can. ; 956 3,687,628 2,534,270 
cultural .... ; 110,451 112,973 1,716,457 2,553,016 
Total .$1,354,600 $581,072 $9,068,374 $9.615.411 
Metal-Working Machinery Exports 
November, 1924 October, 1924 
oe See 
Number Value Number Value 
NO a0 sink atmtegiind s+» 111 $140,620 61 $103,029 
Boring and drilling machines 102 31,218 197 80.057 
I laners, shapers and slotters 22 34.381 18 31'907 
Bending and power presses. . 46 44,672 75 1789 5 
DD 6s Wa phe ease ss 53 74,728 6 OTe, 
Milling machines .......... 36 557,937 47 ett 
Thread cutting and screw % wee 
ee we meg, MT ee 60 52 
Punching and shearing ma- — - satan 
nee RT ee 14 20,069 16 6.086 
ower hammers ...... anes 17 27,813 147 044 
*Sharpening and _ grinding oe ” omens 
DE |. ose tkee anions 92 124,123 330 166.238 
Chucks, center, lathe, drill ee 
and other metal-working 
SERRE ae 2,010 $32,455 3.179 5 RRO 
Pneumatic portable teols.... 1,228 74'667 11449 Trane 
eee ahh ’ ee ‘ - 44,004 
DNS oc 855 eo Fe 3,791 $715,327 2 $834 800 





5,562 $834,806 
*External and internal grindin 

orn g m: 
sharpening and grinding machines” — 
weight instead of by number. 
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“other 
are reported 


now by 


Imports of machinery in November were valued at 
$1,354,600, compared with $604,226 in October. For 
the 11 months ended with November they were valued 


at $9,068,374, as against $9,615,411 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 
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Machinery Exports from United States 











(By Value) 
Eleven Months Ended 
November, November, November, November, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Locomotives ae $485, 820 $460,082 $5,068,818 $3,996,262 
Other Steam Engines. . 40, 142 105, 440 946,417 1, 132,027 
Boilers. . ‘ 120,075 163, 297 1,822,317 1,291,749 
Accessories and Parts... . 226,757 128,966 = 3,459,471 1, 253, 668 
Automobile Engines......... 419, 905 285,705 3,164,312 5,061, 861 
Other Internal Combustion 
Engines........ ; 741,895 578,420 6,949,321 6,357, 
Accessories and Parts for... . . 228, 636 274,741 3,278,657 3, 168,391 
Electric Locomotives... . . 14,440 51,624 2,200, 185 3,062, 489 
Other Electric Machinery and " 
Apparatus..........., 565, 676 832,214 7,299,501 7,989,396 
Excavating Machinery. . . 211,738 136,182 2,202,692 1,483,319 
Conerete Mixers... . . 41,740 55,568 591,358 511, 980 
Road Making Machinery. 68,112 90,134 1,123,798 860, 972 
ameter and Elevator Ma- ; ; 
OT ccc cckacn 140, 630 ‘ 7 
Minin ais ibectee tae: 310,370 1,797,734 3,114,595 
GMMETY ... 0.025. an 742,708 976,724 4,219,1 , 256, 
Oil Well Machinery. ..... 476,940 661,559 6040; 300 8199; 318 
: ape ppalakiute 622,089 702,033 6,729, 948 6, 842,561 
Lathes. casks .--» 140,620 151,003 1,102,025 1,011,525 
soring and Drilling Machines 31,218 75, 555 532, 468 665, 631 
Planers, Shapers and Slotters. . 34,381 19,500 288, 514 232, 846 
Bending and Power Presses 44,672 64,000 461,446 «= «83.59, 926 
le tin te 
Tin “Cating aS (937 36,871 = 882,787 «422, 009 
Machines....... 52,7 
ir ny and Shearing Ma- — a ous — 
chines . 2 
Power Hammers... . ee sen os 1 ee 
Rolling Machines. 202.8 oo 9,346 100/875 28,195 
Sharpening and Grinding Ma- : , ‘ 
chines... ... 
Othe Meal “Working va 124,123 130,381 1,619,879 970,979 
chinery and Parts of 339, 077 392, 634 
seattle secuinery v 670,971 317609 berger 8'34n aaa 
Sewing Machines... $84,882 704,206 7,752,128 8, 202, 885 
Plour- Mill and Gristmill Ma- one S05 18 15 
, chinery.... ‘ 53,234 52,785 7 
Sugar-mill Machin ; : d 7.0 (100 
Pape ae Pulp Mill Ms- 994, 385 817,970 8,040,844 5,540,701 
J OT a 164,049 119 
one Machinery : 95, 302 33°079 rie t 77 702 
Pert Woodworking Machinery 110,063 118,041 1, 198,076 i 
efrigerating and Ice Making : pr am 
Machinery... 120,284 175 
Air ( : ,020 2,001, 
Te Compressors 1, 88-498 248,113 2°700,166 9,395,368 
Power Laundry Machinery "$3,204 ee ara a at 
Typesetting Machines... . 561,713 398,839 3, 286,393 a rt} 
Agoura! Machinery and 096,508 400,720 4,200,487 4,196,978 
mplements........ <- C0 
Total —— 


$25, 502,430 $25,244,428 $294, 240, 679 $264, 501,390 
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Combination Surface and Disk Grinder with 


Hydraulic Table Feed 


Employment of an Oilgear hydraulic table feed, pro- 
viding flexible control of table travel, is an outstanding 
feature of the No. 1 surface grinder recently brought 
out by the Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. 

The machine as shown in the illustration is equipped 
also for disk grinding, the left-hand or far end of the 
machine being provided with a steel disk wheel and 
universal lever-feed table, for various work usually 
done on a single-end disk grinder. The right-hand end 
of the machine is for large work requiring heavy cuts, 
and is also effectively used on long parts which cannot 
be handled to advantage on a disk grinder. Unusual 


Flexible Control] of 
Table Travel by 
Means of the Oil- 
gear Hydraulic 
Table Feed Is a 
Feature. The left- 
hand or far end of 
the machine, shown 
in the insert, is 
provided with a 
steel dash wheel 
and universal lever 
feed table of im- 
proved design. The 
right-hand end is 
for large work re- 
quiring heavy cuts 
and for long parts 
which cannot be 
handled to advant- 
age on a disk 
grinder 


versatility and the wide range provided by the combi- 
nation machine are stressed by the makers. 

The Oilgear hydraulic feed used in effecting the 
longitudinal travel of the table permits of close regu- 
lation of the rate of table travel to suit the require- 
ments of the particular work being ground. Control 
of the table travel is by means of a convenient hand 
lever at the front of the machine. Freedom of wear 
of parts is an advantage also claimed for the Oilgear 
mechanism employed, as well as reduction of fatigue 
of the operator and consequent increase of production, 
because of the automatic longitudinal movement of the 
table. 

The table is operated by a double-acting hydraulic 
cylinder mounted on the compound slide and connected 
directly to the table. Oil pressure is supplied to the 
cylinder by a variable-delivery Oilgear pump mounted 
inside the base, and driven by belt from the machine 
spindle. A flexible hose connects the cylinder and 
pump, the latter being entirely inclosed and self con- 


Proposed Reduction of Rates 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 5.—In a report by Attorney- 
Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, last week, he recom- 
mended that car load rates on plates, shapes, bars, and 
rods from the Pittsburgh district to Canton and Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, be reduced to 17.5c. per 100 Ib. from the 
present fifth class rate of 20c. The recommendation 
was made in connection with a complaint of the Canton 
Bridge Co., which would be given an award of repara- 
tion, according to the report, and other manufacturers 
who appeared in the case as interveners. The 17.5c. 
rate suggested is the same as that which is to be put 
into effect as a result of the decision of the commission 
in the American Shipbuilding Co. case. This rate was 
arrived at when the commission held that the old rate 
was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the 
aggregates of intermediate rates over the routes of 
movement. The Shipbuilding case, like the present 
one, involved the long and short haul issue. Also in 
the so-called Iron and Steel Articles case, decided at 
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tained, with the oil reservoir built into the pump. The 
pump control shaft extends through the base to the 
front of the machine and is operated by hand lever, 
adjustable stops being provided on the control lever 
for adjusting the speed of the table. The pump is of 
the five-cylinder radial type and speed changes are 
obtained by varying the eccentricity and thereby the 
delivery of the pump. Heavy bearing loads are taken 
on ball and roller bearings. All mechanism runs in oil. 

The surface table is a one-piece casting and is pro- 
vided with three Tee slots. The top of the table has a 
drain for returning coolant to a tank at the rear of the 
machine. The table is mounted on a compound slide. 
The longitudinal movement is controlled by means of 
stops placed in a Tee slot on the side of the table, 


which come in contact with the pilot valve, reversing 
the table travel. 

The feed of the work to the grinding wheel is ob- 
tained through a micrometer screw, which is hand 
operated. The knee supporting the compound slide is 
adjusted vertically by means of a large screw operated 
through bevel gears by means of a large handwheel. 
The bottom of the base of the machine forms a basin 
to catch the coolant used in wet grinding. 

The universal lever feed table provided for the left- 
hand or rear end of the machine is said to be of im- 
proved construction, being unusually massive and hav- 
ing large rockerboxes to assure ample support. The 
lever ratio is 12 to 1. The main spindle of the machine 
is mounted in radial and thrust ball bearings, which 
are inclosed in dust-proof housings. In the motor- 
driven unit the motor shaft serves as the machine 
spindle. The right-hand end of the machine carries 
an 18-in. abrasive ring wheel and the left-hand end 
carries a 23-in. steel disk wheel. 


the same time as the Shipbuilding case was decided, 
the commission found justified, in the territory between 
Pittsburgh and points west, including Youngstown, 
Alliance, Canton, Massillon and Cleveland, increases 
in short-haul iron and steel rates not to exceed 15.8 per 
cent subject to a maximum increased rate of 15.5c. 


A new model of revolving car dumper designed to 
handle standard open top railroad cars up to 50 ft. in 
length and 70-ton capacity has been brought out by the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. The general 
features of this machine are similar to the heavy type 
of car dumper designed for handling cars up to 20-ton 
capacity brought out by this company several months 
ago, but is lighter in “onstruction. The most important 
differences in design are that the new dumper has two 
clamps instead of a multiple clamping system and is 
mounted on four wheels instead of eight. The driving 
mechanism is somewhat lighter and a 40-hp. motor fur- 
nishes cufficient power to operate the dumper. 
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New Resistor Unit for Electric Heating 


\ ribbon-type resistor, wound on edge, and intended 
for service where cast-iron grids would otherwise be 
employed, has recently been developed by the Monitor 
Controller Co., Baltimore. 

The resistor unit, known as Edgewound, consists of 
. high-resistance alloy ribbon wound on edge in helical 
form and mounted on a steel-reinforced porcelain sup- 
port which passes through the entire length of the unit, 
supporting and separating every convolution at two op- 
posite points. This method of construction 1s intended 
to relieve the resistor ribbon from mechanical strain 
and to permit of thorough ventilation. The ribbon 1s 
said to operate at any temperature up to red heat with- 
out sagging or in any way injuring the resistor as 4 
whole. 

A system of terminals and taps permits of connect- 
into a circuit, and to be interconnected with 
her units. Two simple forms of clamps provide these 
facilities. One is a bridging clamp which makes solid 
mechanical connection between two adjacent units and 
which serves as a terminal when the units are con- 
nected in parallel and also as an end tap, if desired, 
when the units are connected in series. The other may 
be used for either of two purposes, as a terminal clamp 
or asatap. The taps may be placed at any point along 
the resistor and may be changed conveniently. This 
permits of accurate adjustment of the resistance steps. 

The resistors are made in standard units and 
mounted in frames so that. they can be applied in a 
manner similar to cast-iron grids. The standard section 
will contain either four or six units mounted horizon- 
tally and connected either in series or in parallel. Any 
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Dumper for Special Form of Car 


[he accompanying illustration shows a car dumper 
recently brought out by the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. It is for use in dumping the company’s 
special form of car, which is said to be particularly 
adapted to heavy service in quarrying, and other heavy- 
duty applications in which steam shovels are employed 
to load the cars. 

The car was developed by the 


years ago. 


company several 
It is made up of a truck or frame which is 











The Operator Has Complete Control of the 


Hopper or 
Times. The car is 


Car Body at all designed for 
heavy-duty 


mining and quarrying operations 
mounted in the usual way on wheels and 
with heavy journal bearings and spring pedestals to 
protect the equipment. The body or hopper of is Gane 
which is a separate unit of heavy cons mae 
directly on the framework when 
When the car reaches the dumping 


axles equipped 


truction, rests 
carrying the load. 
point the hopper is 
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number of these sections may be mounted one on top of 
another. ; ; 

The porcelain used in the resistor being steel sup- 
ported is claimed to be practically unbreakable. Shat- 
tering any section of the porcelain itself has no effect 
upon the operation of the resistor, as the resistive con- 
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Bank of 


Four Edgewound Resistor Units Connected 
in Series With One Intermediate Tap on Second Unit 


ductor requires only a fraction of the support it ac- 
tually receives. The resistive conductor having a neg- 
ligible temperature coefficient of resistivity, the re- 
sistance remains the same, whether hot or cold, and it 
is claimed there is no tendency toward heat localization. 


tilted, the contents sliding out into the chute to the 
crusher. The absence of moving parts or mechanisms 
is a feature emphasized. The hopper is simply dropped 
in place and held automatically by blocking. For tilt- 
ing a hoist is used, one hoisting rig being provided for 
a large number of cars. The simplicity of this arrange- 
ment is stressed as eliminating the annoyance and cost 
of maintaining a dumping mechanism on all the cars. 
Another advantage claimed is that when any of the 
hoppers or bodies are damaged by the falling of large 
rocks, they may be easily replaced with a spare hopper, 
while the damaged one is being repaired. 

The type of car described has been adapted to heavy 
service on iron ranges and the special dumper illustrated 
has been developed to handle the large capacity car. 
A feature of the dumper is that the operator has control 
of the hopper at all times. The hoist can be stopped at 
any point and if necessary the hopper can be shaken 
to loosen material that may stick to the hopper. In 
operating the hoist the loaded car is brought into posi- 
tion in front of the hoist, after which the operator hoists 
the two trolleys to which the dumping arms are con- 
nected. The dumping arms automatically lock to trun- 
nions provided on the car body or hopper. As the 
trolleys are hoisted the body of the car is forced up 
and over to the dumping position, and the reversal of 
these operations replaces the body on the car. 


Carnegie Sill Section for Railroad Cars 


In 1922 the car construction committee of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association proposed the adoption of a 
center sill section to be the standard for many forms 
of railroad cars. The new section is the subject of a 
pamphlet issued by the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
containing cross section drawings of the design to- 
gether with the tables of dimensions. 





. Cincinnati Chapter American Society for Steel 
Treating has completed arrangements for the regional 
meeting of the society to be held at Cincinnati, Jan. 
15 and 16. It is expected that over 300 delegates will 
be in attendance from ten chapters in the Middle West. 


W. S. Bidle, president, will preside at the meetings. 
4 Culver Hartzell, chairman of the Cincinnati chapter, 


as charge of arrangements for the meeting, being 
assisted by a number of sub-committees, 
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COPPER IN 1924 


Production Breaks Peace-Time Records—Smelter 
Output More Than a Billion and a Half Pounds 


The production of copper in 1924 broke all previous 
records except those for the years during the World 
War, according to a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The output from domestic sources 
during the last year, as determined by the Geological 
Survey from reports of the smelters showing actual 
production for 11 months and the estimated production 
in December, was 1,628,000,000 lb., compared with 
1,435,000,000 Ib. in 1923, an increase of more than 13 
per cent over that year, which itself was the highest 
of record with the é¢xception of the war years. The 
smelter production of copper in December, as estimated 
by the producing companies, was 137,000,000 Ib., a little 
higher than the average monthly production for the 
year, or at the rate of about 1,644,000,000 Ib. a year. 

The production of new refined copper from domestic 
sources, determined similarly, was about 1,764,000,000 
Ib., compared with 1,464,000,000 Ib. in 1923. Im 1924 
the production of new refined copper from domestic 
and fore‘gn sources amounted to about 2,293,000,000 Ib., 
compared with 1,980,000,000 lb. in 1923. Im addition 
to the output of new refined copper about 136,000,000 
lb. of secondary copper was produced at the refineries, 
compared with 131,000,000 Ib. in 1923, so that the total 


PRESIDENT GRACE HOPEFUL 


Looks for Good Business with More Attention to 
Human Side of Industry 


Increasing interest on the part of workers in their 
jobs, with lower unit costs of production and lower 
costs of distribution, afford every reason to expect that 
sound business during the coming year will be profit- 
able, in the opinion of Eugene G. Grace, president Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation. 

“In the program of development competition will 
force attention to every detail of management,” says 
Mr. Grace, “but I feel that more and more attention 
will be paid to that phase of management which deals 
with the human side of industry. Employers realize 
that without the confidence of their employees their 
companies cannot make the progress they desire. Em- 
ployers, in the future, will take greater pains to see 
that the'r men are receiving proper treatment as well 
as to see that there is made known to the men a proper 
understanding of the principles of business which con- 
cern the men in their relations with their employers. 

“Furthermore, competition in this country and 
abroad will encourage work toward greater production 
from existing facilities and existing personnel, with 
the resulting lower unit costs of production. There is 
room for great development in the science of distribu- 
tion of almost every commodity. One of the great 
problems of civilization is to make men happy. _ The 
problem of the distribution of the results of science 
and of human effort, the problem of distributing 
nature’s bounty to all men in all countries, to the ulti- 
mate increase of their happiness, is the supreme prob- 
lem that presents itself to the present and coming 
generation of mankind.” 


Changes in the Organization of the Vanadium 
Corporation 


As a result of the recent acquisition by the Vanadium 
Corporation of America of the United States Ferro 
Alloys Corporation, some changes in the organization 
of the two~companies have been made. 

Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla has been made vice-president 
of the Vanadium Corporation of America and vice- 
president of the United States Ferro Alloys Corpora- 
tion, effective Jan. 1, 1925. Dr. Saklatwalla has been 
general superintendent of the reduction plant of the 
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output of refined copper was about 2,429,000,000 Ib. in 
1924 and 2,111,000,000 Ib. in 1923. 


Imports and Exports and Stocks 


The imports of unmanufactured copper during the 
first 11 months of 1924, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, amounted to 706,- 
127,251 lb., compared with 676,473,338 Ib. during the 
entire year 1923 and 541,013,220 Ib. in 1922. The im- 
ports of copper in the first 11 months of 1924 were thus 
higher than during any previous calendar year. 

The exports of copper also increased substantially 
during the first 11 months of 1924 and were higher than 
those recorded for any other calendar year except 1917. 
The exports in December will probably not be large 
enough to make the figures for 1924 surpass those for 
1917. The exports for: the first 11 months of 1924 
amounted to 1,018,426,271 lb., compared with 829,314,- 
002 lb. during the entire year 1923. 

The stocks of refined copper in the hands of domestic 
refineries on Dec. 31, 1924, as estimated by the refining 
companies, were about 247,000,000 Ib., compared with 
264,000,000 Ib. on Dee. 31, 1923. The stocks of blister 
copper and material in process of refining, in the hands 
of the smelters, in transit to refineries, and at refineries 
on Dec. 31, 1924, were estimated by smelting and re- 
fining companies at about 405,000,000 Ib., compared 
with 432,000,000 Ib. on Dec. 31, 1923. 


Vanadium Corporation of America at Bridgeville since 
its organization in 1919, and prior to that was general 
superintendent of the same plant for the American 
Vanadium Co. He has also been a director of the cor- 
poration since 1921. He will maintain his headquarters 
at Bridgeville, near Pittsburgh, inasmuch as this is a 
central point between the general offices in New York 
and the plant of the United States Ferro Alloys Cor- 
poration in Buffalo. 

N. Petinot, formerly general manager of sales for 
the United States Ferro Alloys Corporation, becomes, 
on Jan. 1, general manager of sales of both the Vana- 
dium Corporation of America and the United States 
Ferro Alloys Corporation. His headquarters will be in 
the general offices of the allied companies at 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Robert Turnbull remains with the consolidated com- 
panies as general manager of United States Ferro Al- 
loys Corporation interests in the Niagara Falls district. 

Gustav Laub, who has been with the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America and with the American Vanadium 
Co. before the corporation was formed, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of both the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America and the United States Ferro Al- 
loys Corporation. 


Building Plans for Hudson Valley Blast Fur- 
nace at Troy, N. Y., Changed 


Construction plans of the Hudson Valley Coke & 
Products Corporation, Troy, N. Y., have been somewhat 
changed, calling for an expenditure of $6,000,000, in- 
stead of $5,000,000 as originally planned. The capacity 
of the blast furnace will be increased from 300 to 450 
tons per day, and the number of coke ovens from 44 to 
55. Foundations for the ovens have been completed 
and. construction of the ovens started. Construction 
and remodeling schedules, heretofore somewhat back- 
ward, have been caught up with, and the company’s 
blast furnace, it is expected, will be blown in next 
summer. 

The company has contracted with the Troy Gas Co., 
Troy; the Municipal Gas Co., Albany, and the Adiron- 
dack Power & Light Corporation to supply gas, begin- 
ning in October, next. The present plans are that coke 
produced, with the exception of that used for blast fur- 
nace purposes, will be marketed in the Troy district for 
domestic consumption. 
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Six-Spindle Tilted Bolt Threader 


A six-spindle machine for the rapid threading of 
bolts up to % in. in diameter, from 1 to 12 in. long and 
having square, hexagon or clipped heads, or square or 
oval shanks, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It was developed by the Holmes Engineering Co., Os- 
kosh, Wis., and has been in use in the plant of the 
Graham Bolt & Nut Co., Pittsburgh, which assisted the 
Holmes company in completing its development. 

Except for loading and knocking out the bolts all 
operations are automatic, including conveying of the 
bolts into skip boxes. Threads are cut on the smaller 
sizes of bolts at the rate of 60 per min., a production of 





Bolts Up to 5g In. in Diameter and from 1 to 12 In 

Long May Be Threaded Rapidly All operations, 

xcepting loading and knocking out, are automatic 

; irrangement of the spindles, which are tilted, 
iy be noted from view below 





00 per min. being claimed on the larger bolts. Slower 
feeds, producing 30 or 40 bolts a minute, are instantly 
available, and several changes of cutting speeds are 
provided for bolts of various sizes 


Spindles Mounted Obliquely 


The spindles are mounted at an angle of 30 deg 
from vertical to permit the use of self-clamping ite 
to provide ample lubrication of working parts “free 
sas — of chips and to facilitate ejection of 
eaded bolts into the conveyor. Cutting lubricant 
flows through the hollow spindle at the rate of 60 
quarts a minute. Twelve synchronized cams are e 
ployed in the machine, six to start the bolts and ite 
close the die heads. As the cams act only ce tie 
Beat, an imperfectly entered bolt cannot break 
. e« lasers nor can a clogged die head be strained, The 
ower set of counterweights start the bolts anc : 
upper set closes the die heads. ieection: 
e = oe a end of the machine is said 
. anc 2 se is 
ne to length, the est enki 
all six s Ss 3 ; 
os tad oe H&G type of self-opening die 
sang — ern Machine Screw Corporation, New 
si ployed on the machine. 
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Survey of Minerals of Pacific Coast 


San FRANCISCO, Dec. 31—The Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. has established an Industrial Minerals 
Service Bureau under the supervision of the geological 
department of the railroad. This is one of several re- 
cent developments of the economic survey of 
industrial minerals of the Pacific Coast, in 
which the industrial department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce is cooperating with 
Curtis M. Redfern, assistant to the consulting geologist 
of the Southern Pacific, and B. F, Hews, manager of 
the department of mines and mining of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce and secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Chamber of Mines and Minerals. 

The preliminary statistical report of the State Min- 
ing Bureau for 1923 shows that there were 54 different 
mineral substances in the 58 counties of California. 
The value of the total mineral production was $344,- 
024,678, an increase of $96,840,852 over the total for 
1922. The production of iron ore and lead, classified to- 
gether, amounted to $695,416. 





Bench Lathe Boring Tool Holder 


Adjustability and rigidity are features claimed for 
the bench lathe boring tool holder illustrated, which is 
intended for precision boring operations. The tool, 
which has been placed on the market by the J. F. Smith 
Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio, may be adjusted to various 
heights, and is made to hold 14-in. bars. It is claimed 
that the operator can keep his bar on center and 





% in. bars and may be adjusted to different heights 


parallel with the hole being bored, which permits the 
use of a larger diameter boring bar than with a tool 
holder without the adjustable feature. 

An offset is turned on the end of the shank of the 
tool, the offset being knurled with a straight knurl and 
having a large fillet. The clamp which fits over the 
offset and which also holds the boring tool, is counter- 
sunk on the shank side to clear the fillet. This clamp 
is made in two parts, with screws binding in the center. 
When tightened these screws draw the clamp down into 
the straight knurl on the shank, preventing slipping, 


also binding the boring tool. The length of the tool is 
4 in. and the shank is 5/16 x % in. 





Base Prices for Hot-Rolled Flats 


A number of makers of hot-rolled flats have adopted 


the following schedule of base prices for material of 
less than 1 in. in width: 


: Gage ~~. % : 
fr in. to No. 12 ine. . 8.76 tae YY 7 éag hE % 5 
Non este Ny oe ine. 2.75 2.75 2.75 3:75 3.75 (2.90 
Now: tf and 18...... 2.90 290 290 2:90 305 3.15 
Nos. 1$ and ee 2.90 2.90 3.00 3.25 3.35 3.40 
No. 21.0... ll 8 90 3.10 310 3.25 3.50 3.75 


MOD icssecttneens 2.90 3.10 310 3.25 
All prices are f.o.b. 


>; . 
standard extras for size ae sate: rm, —— = 





The : ; _ 
waar . Lime & Stone Corporation, Birming- 


a., has been organized with $2,000,000 capitaliza- 
_ ree the plants and properties of the O'Neal Lime 
“te - over, the Schaffer Engineering Co., of Pitts- 
. . » being given the contract to build extensive lime 

orks together with a by-products of lime plant on 


the properties of the c : 
miles south of Bisiotiess ae in Shelby county, 30 


m. Machinery has bee - 
chased and the work on th hery een pur 
in the next two to four aan new industry will start 
within six months. 


eks and will be completed 





Basie Production About on 1919 Level 


November Shows a Drop After Successive Increases Since 
July—aAll Figures Are Lower Than 
Last Spring 


BY SIDNEY G. KOON 


ITH preliminary estimates needed in some of 

the items, the volume of production in ten basic 

industries in the United States shows November 
at approximately 7 per cent above the average month 
of 1919, or almost precisely equal to 1919 if account be 
taken of the increase in population over the past five 
and one-half years. November is somewhat below Oc- 
tober, mainly because of smaller production of foods, 
textiles, fuels and particularly automobiles. Building 
construction advanced during the month, while lumber, 
steel ingots, non-ferrous metals, newsprint paper and 
leather remained almost stationary. November was a 
shorter month and had an extra Sunday, thus reducing 
working time from October by two days. As no cor- 
rection is made in our estimates for either length of 
month or any seasonal influence, this shortness of 
month was accountable in large measure for the drop 


le 


SWITCHMEN 
STRIKE 


from 13 per cent above 1919 in October to only 6 per 
cent in November. 

Almost every item has shown a substantial increase 
since midsummer. Exceptions are foods and vehicles, 
which have declined, and fuel, which stands exactly at 
the July and August level. Building construction, tex- 
tile production, steel ingots and newsprint paper show 
large increases, while more moderate increases are 
given by non-ferrous metals, lumber and leather. 


Purchasing Power at Home Relied on to Absorb Large 
Output of Industries 


High wages and practically full employment in 
nearly all major industries provide good purchasing 
power within the American nation. Depreciated ex- 
change abroad, together with uncertain economic con- 


COAL STRIKE | 





pmo Activity in the 
United States during the Past 
Year Has Been Only Slightly Above 
the 1919 Level as Amended for In- 
creasing Population. As always, 
the curve of activity of such a basic 
commodity as pig iron shows fluc- 
tuations much greater than with 
manufactured products in general. 
It is noteworthy that during the 
conditions of relative boom, from 
the spring of 1923 to the spring of 
1924, the pig iron curve was con- 
tinuously above the curve of general 
production and that during the 
period of comparative quiet in the 
summer just past, the pig iron curve 
was far below the curve of general 
production 


Weekly Car Loadings Continuing at 
an Exceptionally High Rate 
Through the Fall Have Made Two 
New Records and Are Constantly 
Above the Five-Year Post-War 
Average. They form one indication 
of the dimensions of our present 
activity 


Thousands of Cars Loaded 
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practically all European markets and some been made up in subsequent years. “we Reem — 

“the south and west of us, make the imme- showed almost precisely the 1919 level, w 3 both 1923 

ture of foreign outlets for our products some- and 1924 are considerably above that level, only two 
lematical. It is true that we have been send- months of the two years falling below it, but the excess 

ad very heavy quantities of materials and that thus registered aggregates less than the previous de- 
proportions of manufactured goods, when consid- herency. 4 ; L ; 

‘ ver the long range, have been increasing and in- Considering, however, the increasing population, it 

sing sharply. Nevertheless, reliance must be placed appears that 1922 was considerably below the 1919 

American manufacturer mainly upon his own level over the greater part of the year, when that leve! 
suntrymen to absorb the output of his factories. is affected by the increased number of mouths to be fed, 
Production only is the basis of the curve. It is not bodies to be clothed and individuals to be housed. On 
redicated in shy ©¥ ay upon dollar values and hence is that same basis, while 1923, except for three months, 
from the effect of price fluctuations. Twenty-one was above the level for increasing population, 1924 has 

‘ate items are used in the analysis, in ten groups an average only slightly above that level and has fallen 

llows: : below it in five of the last six months. 

) d beef, flour and sugar. Evidently, therefore, we are barely holding our own 
2. Building construction. -always assuming that the requirements of the indi- 
eitthens satin heel. vidual are not advancing. But the history of the past 

{. Fuels: anthracite and bituminous coal and pe- half century shows that this assumption 18 not tenable. 

fe Individual requirements have been advancing at a rapid 

= iain eT a rate, as is evidenced, among other things, by the gor 
6G Leatees’ belting and sole leather. a per cape, CNS a: ie a 
7. Lumber; yellow pine, Douglas fir and northern Cassa while apparently we are no worse off 
hardwood. with regard to production than in 1919, we cannot be 
said to be better off. 

Therein lies large hope for the coming months. It 
has been recognized for a long time that the public 
was not buying more than it needed, in most of the 
essential purchases, and that in particular retailers and 
wholesalers were keeping their stocks low and figuring 
current needs with a sharp pencil. Such being the 
case, current needs of the next few months or year 
must necessarily be filled by the production of approxi- 
mately the same period. This means that, with the 
stage all set, as it appears to be, for a good flow of 
business, production is bound to be greater during the 
next six or eight months than it has been since the 
short boom of last spring. 


8. Steel ingots. 
9. Non-ferrous metals; copper, lead and zinc. 

10. Newsprint paper. 

All figures are expressed in their relation to the 
average monthly output of the calendar year 1919. 
Each unit entering into the curve represents an ele- 
ment of production, some of which, as in textiles, are 
measured by the consumption of the mil!s. The sepa- 
rate items under each group are averaged and then the 
direct average taken of the ten group figure. 

Studying the curve from the beginning of 1920 to 
near the close of 1924, a period of five years, it be- 
comes evident that the great dearth of production 
through the latter half of 1920 and all of 1921 has not 


More By-Product Coke Plants for Iron Industry 


Completion of Clairton Ovens a Leading Achievement—Perma- 
nent Idle Capacity at Farrell, Pa. 


fee country as of Jan. 1 had 11,954 by-product 
coke ovens built or building with an annual coal 
carbonizing capacity of 68,391,366 net tons and an ex- 
pected yield of 50,838,975 net tons of coke. At the 
beginning of 1924, revised figures 


plants and of those in course of construction, was 11,206 
ovens, capable of producing 47,859,725 net tons. 

A year ago, the number of ovens in active opera- 
tion was 11,033 with a coke capacity of 43,746,000 tons. 
n : show there were Listed as idle capacity are the 212 ovens at the 
11,872 ovens with a coal carbonizing capacity of 67,- Farrell, Pa., plant of the Carnegie Steel Co. These 
343,950 net tons with an estimated yield of 49,366,250 ovens probably will never again be operated, as the 
— of coke. | stills have been moved away and now are used for 
light, it would have been necessary to report a loss tar storage for the open-hearth furnaces at that plant. 
if the iron and steel industry had failed to maintain Ovens of the Dunbar Corporation, a reorganization 
Its position with the addition of 112 of the American Manganese Mfg "Co Dunbar, Pa., 
commercal or gas plant installations suffered a net have been idle during most of the past 7 ear but plans 
decrease of 30 ovens, In the latter classification, con- are under way to start them at sie wale date There 
ont Sa 7 — was begun last year, but is no definite information as to whether the 24 ovens 
«U0 were dismantled. There was no definite abandon- of the Penn Iron & Coal Co., Dov Ohi the 120 
ment of any plants the primary purpose of which is ovens of the Alleghen B P d von Cc as Cc Gl s 
the production of coke for blast furnace use, while port, Pa., will ever met ue ae > os as 
the aan of “4 net oe Was started. One year plants have been idle for a Bota bey a 
ago, O21 Iron and steel plant ovens were reported as ¢ nite, ¢ 4 : 
building; these have been completed and nea rs ae Gao oe “ee of the By- 
operation, as have 74 commercial or gas plant ovens, ovens of the ideas 3 atom, South CA eee 
which were being built at the beginning of 1924. The nt ie ‘ay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
year as a whole has been one in which construction and, f gery i by-product Plant in the country 
started in 1923 was finished, for at the start ype rm or oe matter, in the world, is that of the 
year there were only the 112 iron and steel plant a ea iy = Clairton, Pa., with 1134 ovens, 
ovens and 270 for commercial plants building and wide on . Producing 6,350,000 tons of coke annually. 
these represent practically all of the year’s new busi- aan pcan Was attained through the completion of 
neee. ous ee in the past year and enough coke is pro- 

_ Actual by-product coke capacity at the start of ae to supply the requirements of the 27 blast fur- 
this year, arrived at by deducting the capacity of idle oe . > —— Steel Co., which can be served 

J y the Union Railroad, the company’s own railroad. 


Though the net gain in capacity is 


ovens, as the 


in 
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IRON AND STEEL COMPANY PLANTS 


No. of 
Name Location Ovens 
*Dunbar Corporation, Dunbar, Pa...... 110 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland... 180 
Ashland By-Product Coke Co., Ashland, Ky 108 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md ' . 360 
Lackawanna, N. Y on ; ‘ . 456 


Bethlehem, Pa ; . 424 
Lebanon, Pa. ? cee i 90 


Steelton, Pa. 180 


Johnstown, Pa 
Franklin 492 


Rosedale ao ' eee 


Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa......... ; . 1,134 


ge, A Oe ee eo 212 
Central Iron & Coal Co., Holt, Ala............ ; 60 
Colorado, Fuel & Iron Co., Minnequa, Colo - 120 
Columbia Steel Corporation, Provo, Utah ; 33 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich 120 
Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala....... 37 
Hanna-Union Coke Corporation, Buffalo........ 150 
Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corporation, 

IN. ee , 55 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind .“s . 700 

Joliet, ; . 280 

Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind.... 
International Harvester Co., South Chicago 
Ironton By-Products Coke Co., Ironton, Ohio.... 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland sesaduie 
Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, Minn 

National Tube Co., Lorain, Ohio..... 

Benwood, W. Va 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland 
*Penn Iron & Coal Co., Dover, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa.... 5 
Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. . 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co., Swedeland, Pa... 


Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. . 


Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., Granite City, Ill..... 
Semet-Solvay Co., Ensley, Ala 
Semet-Solvay Co., 
Sloss-Sheffield Coal & Iron Co., Birmingham, J 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield, Ala 
Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., Warren, Ohio... 
United Furnace Co., Canton, Ohio 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va ae 
Wheeling Steel Cerporation, Follansbee, W. Va 


Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala 
Ycungstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
Indiana Harbor, Ind ‘ 


SE, aia as be ReaKEe ee sees sa 
Zenith Furnace Co., West Duluth, Minn 


Total 


’ 


282 
60 
114 


120 
60 
210 
92 
190 
120 
88 
768 
366 


Kind of Oven 


Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Rothberg 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers- Becker 
Koppers 
Semet-Solvay 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
United-Otto 
Koppers 
Cambria- Belgian 
Cambria- Belgian 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Koppers- Becker 
United-Otto 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Koppers- Becker 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Koppers 


Foundation 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Wilputte 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Semet-Solvay 
Semet-Solvay 
Roberts 
Koprers 
Semet Solvay 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Koppers- Becker 
Koppers- Becker 
Roberts 
Semet-Solvay 
Semet-Solvay 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Koppers- Becker 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Willputte 
Koppers 
Semet-Solvay 
United-Otto 
United-Otto 


COMMERCIAL OR GAS PLANTS 


Alabama By-Products Corporation, Birmingham, Ala. 100 
*Allegheny By-Products Coke Co., Glassport, Pa 120 
Battle Creek Gas Co., Battle Creek, Mich 11 


By-Products Coke Corporation, South Chicago 220 


Camden Coke Co., Camden, N. J 

Central Indiana Gas Co., Muncie, Ind 
Chattanooga Gas & Coke Co., Alton Park, Tenn 
Chicago By-Products Coke Co., Chicago 
Citizens Gas Co., Langsdale, Ind.........- 


Citizens Gas Co., Prospect, 


Coal Products Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill.... 


Consumers Power Co., Zilwaukee, Mich 
Jackson, Mich 

Diamond Alkali Co., Alkali, 

Domestic Coke Corporation, Fairmont, 

Empire Coke Co., Geneva, N. Y ‘ 


Indiana Gas & Coke Co., Terre Haute, Ind 


Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis... 


Linton Gas Co., Linton, Ind Fr 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co., Lynn, Mass.... 
Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandotte, Mich 


Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Minnesota By-Products Coke Co., St. Paul, Minn 
New England Fuel & Trans. Co., Everett, Mass. 
North Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, IIl 

Northern Indiana Gas & Elec. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Elec. Co., Chester, Pa 
Providence Gas Co., Sassafras Point, R. I... 
Seaboard By-Products Coke Co., Kearney, N. J 
Seattle Lighting Co., Seattle, Wash 

Semet-Solvay Co., Detroit... pons 

Utica Gas & Electric Co., Utiea, N. ¥ 


Total 
Grand total 


*Not in operation. +Building 


25 


Koppers 
United-Otto 
Koppers-Becker 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers-Becker 
Koppers 
Klonne 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Semet-Solvay 
United-Otto } 
Wilputte 
Koppers 
Wilputte 
Koppers-Becker 
Koppers- Becker 
Koppers- Becker 
Koppers 
Semet-Solvay 
Gas Machine )} 
Koppers 
Koppers 

Piette 

Gas Machine 
Koppers- Becker 
United-Otto 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Koppers 
United-Otto 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers- Becker 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 
Koppers 
Klonne 
Semet-Solvay 
Koppers 


OL EL ANTES. LEDER A OC ENE AS ANI Rt them ape cam 


Annual Capacity, Net Tons 
exo ee, 


Coal 


240,000 
1,080,000 
864,000 
2,190,000 


663,800 
1,200,000 
2,400,000 

640,000 


876,000 


1,829,000 


1,278,000 


8,085,000 


$30,000 
290,000 
720,000 
365,000 
864,000 
237,000 
,000,000 


400,000 
4,400,000 
1,500,000 

$90,000 

578,000 

432,000 
2,000,000 
1,300,000 

600,000 
1,350,000 

270,000 

475,000 

144,000 

667,000 

770,000 

800,000 


1,620,000 
600.000 
400,000 
760,000 
474,500 
864,000 

2,560,000 


160,000 
57,197,300 


669,000 
260,000 
54,750 
700.000 
1,000,000 
230,000 
40,000 
175,000 
722,000 
299,000 


567,000 


340,000 


73,000 
50,000 
200,000 
400,000 
146,000 


292,000 


320,000 
40,000 
15,000 
54,000 

169,000 

275,000 

667,000 


11,194,066 
68,391,366 


a 
Coke 


173,000 
750,000 
648,000 
1,576,000 


491,700 


900,000 
1,920,000 
465,000 


621,000 
1,226,000 


895,000 


6,350,000 
531,000 


690,000 


300,000 
3,480,000 
1,200,000 

666,000 

376,000 

211,000 
1,300,000 

910,000 

450,000 

945,000 

189,000 

356,250 

100,000 

425,000 

559,000 

600,000 


1,194,000 


450,000 
250,000 
530,000 


112,000 


,234,275 


469,000 


238,000 


54,750 
35,000 
150,000 
260,000 
102,000 


205,000 


240,000 
26.000 
9,300 
38.000 
118,400 
193,000 
467.000 
300.000 
455,000 
38.500 
66,000 
87500 
165.000 


8,604,700 
56,838,975 
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These embrace the seven Carrie furnaces at Rankin, 
Pa., the three stacks at Clairton, Pa., six at Duquesne, 
Pa., and 11 at the Edgar Thomson works, Braddock, 
Pa. When any of these furnaces are down, there is 
coke for shipment to other Carnegie or Steel Corpora- 
tion furnaces. The plan of disposing of the surplus 
over the requirements of the furnaces on the Union 
Railroad is to ship where the freight charge is lowest. 
Since the Mingo and Bellaire, Ohio, furnaces can be 
reached by river, they get early consideration owing 
to the very low haulage charge in the company’s own 
barges and towed by its own steamers. Owing to idle 
furnaces among the groups mentioned, some coke has 
been transferred from Clairton to other Steel Corpora- 


New Speed Reduction Gear Sets 


Two new reduction gear sets recently placed on the 
market by the Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Balti- 
more, are illustrated herewith. They are designated 
as the type H and K, respectively. 

The type H reduction gear consists of a double- 
helical or herringbone gear made from an open-hearth 
steel forging and a herringbone pinion cut integral 
with the high-speed shaft, which is of chrome-vanadium 





The Type K Re 
duction Unit 
with High-Speed 
Shaft and Driv 
ing Pinion at 
Top of Casing, 
Is Shown Above 


rhe type H set 





_ 4 ra gear members are hardened and ground and 
“ Pe rsa | 22 static balance before being assembled 
am en ing. The latter is of cast iron and is split 
sure oil ‘eines ee. Soe bese — io 
e ghtr F gs, ich consist of 
iron shells lined with babbitt, are removable. They 
supported in bosses integral with the top and bot 
halves of the casing to assure permanent alinement 

For low speed drives lubrication is obtained by ' 
nation splash and gravity system. i 

the oil and carries it to a 


a 
The gear dips 
a reservoir provided j 
upper casing. fr whi ] "4 
© Upper casing, from which the oil feeds to all bear 
ings and between the gear teeth. hoa 


high-speed drives. an oj] 
gh-speed drives, an oil pump and cooler 
Oli 


under pressure being pumped to the 
between the teeth. 

The type K r ‘tion i 
Fi ‘yp K reduc tion gear unit has a double-hel 
r herringbone forged steel] pinion integra] with 


For turbine and other 
is provided, 
bearings and 


ical 
its 
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tion units, shipments having recently been going to 
Donora, Pa., where the American Steel & Wire Co. has 
two stacks, and to McKeesport, Pa., where there are 
four furnaces of the National Tube Co. Existence of 
this great Clairton plant frees the Carnegie Steel Co., 
so far as its big furnaces in the Pittsburgh district 
are concerned, from dependence upon beehive oven 
coke. 

It will be noted in the accompanying table that of 
the total number of ovens built or building 9578 are 
primarily for making coke for pig iron, as against 
2376 the primary purpose of which is gas, and that of 
the productive coke capacity, about 84 per cent is em- 
braced by the iron and steel company installations. 





shaft, and a cast steel double-helical spur gear. Both 
gear and pinion have cut stub teeth and are mounted 
in babbitted bearings of the ring oiling type. The gear 
and pinion run in oil and are lubricated by the splash 
system. The high-speed shaft with the driving pinion 
is mounted at the top of the casing. The driven shaft 
is directly under the pinion shaft and below or near 
the floor line, an arrangement stressed as making this 
unit desirable for machinery used in industries where 
the line shaft is close to the floor. 





Canadian Companies Merged Form Combus- 
tion Engineering Corporation 


ToroNTO, Jan. 3.—The consolidation is announced 
of Vickers, Ltd., and the Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration into a new company to be known as the 
Vickers & Combustion Engineering, Ltd., with head 
office located at Toronto, Ont. While the chief manu- 
facturing plant of the company will be located at Mon- 
treal, Que., manufacturing on an extensive scale will 
also be carried on in Toronto and throughout Ontario. 
A. J. T. Taylor of Toronto is president of the new com- 
pany, which will cover the whole range of engineering 
work in Canada. Vickers, Ltd., of Great Britain has 
already some $10,000,000 invested in industrial enter- 
prises in this country, and the amalgamation will pring 
under one control the Vickers Canadian sales agency 
as well as the business of the Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, Ltd., the Canadian company whose parent 
company is the International Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corporation of New York. The chief articles of 
equipment to be manufactured in’ Toronto will be the 
new steam accumulator, a Swedish invention. Vickers 
& Combustion Engineering, Ltd., will cover steam 
power plants including both construction and equip- 
ment; hydraulic power plants; large Diesel oil engine 
installations; mining and general machinery; pulver- 
izing coal equipment; automatic stokers; boilers; tur- 
bines, both water and steam; oil engines and prime 
movers. Two entirely new lines of equipment in Can- 
ada will be introduced by this amalgamation, namely 
the Ruth’s steam accumulator, a Swedish invention, and 
the Nordstrom waste wood refuse dryer. This dryer is 
of special importance to the paper and sawmill indus- 
try, and for that reason is of particular interest in 
Canada. 

_ Offices will be located in Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver. Sir A. Trevor Dawson, vice- 
president and general manager of Vickers, is chairman 
of the new company; George A. Learnard, president of 
the International Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion, is vice-chairman. Officers include: A. J. T. Tay- 
lor, president ; A. R. Gillham, first vice-president; J. V- 
Santry, third vice-president; W. Hamilton Munro, di- 
rector; John Anderson, secretary-treasurer and direc- 
tor, and John Jennings, K. C., of Toronto, solicitor. 


The personnel of the com i 
perso pany will be | sed 
of Canadian engineers. ; ee oe 





‘ piv Trenton works of the American Steel & Wire 
o. has been added to the Worcester district under the 
management of District Manager Clinton S. Marshall. 
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New Grinder for Finishing Flat Surfaces 


The Badger Tool Co., Beloit, Wis., is offering the 
grinding machine illustrated which is designated as the 
No. 8 and is intended for finishing flat surfaces. 

The left-hand end of the machine, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is equipped with a new 
power operated face grinding table, the top of which is 
13 x 72 in. and the finished working top 10 x 32 in. It 
has longitudinal travel of 34 in. and in-feed of 5 in. 
The table is driven by nut and screw, the screw being 


A New Power-Operaied Face Grinding Table Is a 
Feature. The far end of the machine is equipped with 
a regular disk grinder type of lever feed table 


arranged to reverse automatically when the control 
handle makes contact with either of the adjustable 
stops, thereby determining the length of travel. Two 
different table speeds, 3 ft. per min. and 15 ft. per min. 
may be provided, as ordered. For the faster speed a 
rack and pinion is employed instead of the screw to 
drive the table. The far end of the machine, not shown 
in the illustration, is equipped with a regular disk 
grinder type of lever-feed table. 

The table may be arranged to operate by hand, 
using the usual spider handwheel. There is no vertical 
adjustment to the face grinding table, the work-holding 
fixtures being built to bring the center of the work be- 
ing ground up to the center line of the machine spindle. 
The mechanism of the power-operated table is driven 
by belt from a countershaft and in the motor-driven 
units a separate motor is employed. 

The machine carries two 20-in. diameter abrasive 
ring wheels, and a variety of work table combinations 
may be used. It can be equipped with two face grind- 
ing tables or two lever feed tables, or one of each type, 
either right- or left-hand. Any of these tables may be 
arranged for hand or power operation. When equipped 
with two power-operated tables, on many classes of 
work one operator can take care of both ends of the ma- 
chine. For wet grinding the machine is equipped with 
water guards, pans, nozzles, pump and tank. It can 
also be arranged for dry grinding. The weight of the 
machine complete, including countershaft, is 5000 Ib. 


Employee Bonuses and Benefits 


Employees of three iron and steel companies in the 
St. Louis industrial district received $160,000 in Christ- 
mas bonuses. The Scullin Steel Co. distributed $90,000 
among 1400 employees, the amount being based on sal- 
ary and length of service. This is the largest bonus 
ever distributed by the company. The Commonwealth 
Steel Co. distributed $60,000 among 2300 employees in 
Granite City and St. Louis, who had been employed for 
six months or more. The Liberty Foundry Co. distrib- 
uted $10,000 among its 250 employees. 

The Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., has 
established a group insurance program for the benefit 
of its employees and those of five subsidiary concerns. 
Including the workers at Koppel, Pa., protected several 
months ago by a group policy, the total now amounts 
to about $3,600,000 on more than 3600 employees. 

In addition to life insurance protection, health and 
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accident insurance has been provided. This carries an 
individual benefit of $10 a week for a maximum period 
of 26 weeks. The plan is cooperative, employer and 
employees paying the premiums jointly. Each em- 
ployee has a $1,000 policy at a cost of 35c. a week. 
Christmas presents in the shape of $500 life insur- 
ance policies were given to 5901 public utility em- 
ployees of the North American Light & Power Co. and 
subsidiaries. The blanket amount of the policies reaches 
nearly $3,000,000. No hazards of any kind were taken 
into consideration in the issuance of policies, each re- 
ceiving his $500 policy regardless of age, physical con- 
dition, kind of employment or amount of salary. 


Zine Mining and Smelting in 1924 


Recoverable zinc in ore mined in 1924 is reported by 
the Geological Survey at about 636,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 610,394 tons in 1923. Nearly two-thirds of 
the total (406,000 tons) came from the Central States, 
with 105,000 tons (mostly from New Jersey) from the 
Eastern States and 125,000 tons from the Western 
States, most of this being from Montana and Colorado. 

Primary metallic zinc from domestic ores in 1924 
amounted to about 515,000 net tons, with 1000 tons 
from foreign ores. These figures compare with 508,- 
335 tons and 2099 tons from the two sources in 1923. 
In addition, there was 35,000 tons of secondary zinc in 
1924, compared with 39,434 tons in 1923, thus making 
a total supply of 551,000 tons of zinc in 1924 against 
549,868 tons in 1923. At the end of November, 79,000 
retorts out of 134,000 were in operation, compared with 
86,670 retorts at the end of 1923. 


Machine Separates Chips from Finished Work 


A chip separator for use in combination with an oil 
separator, being employed for separating chips from 
the finished work after the oil has been extracted from 
both the work and chips, is here illustrated. A feature 
is that the machine dumps its load after separating, 





After the Chips are Separated the Finished Work Is 
Dumped as Shown Above 


as illustrated. The work box is arranged to hold a 
full load from the oil separator pan, thereby adopting 
the machine to continuous operation with the oil sep- 
arator unit. 

The general construction of the machine, which is 
being marketed by the F. C. Sanford Mfg. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., may be noted from the illustration. The 
shaker box is 24 in. square and 6 in. deep. The con- 
necting rod to the tight and loose pulleys is provided 
with a quick-connection bolt to the box, permitting it 
to be attached to the box quickly after dumping. Three 
screens having 4%, % and %-in. mesh respectively are 
provided, and any or all of the screens may be used as 
desired. The machine is built of heavy castings, and 
ample room is provided to accommodate a container 
for catching the chips. 
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Disk Grinder with Motor 
in Base 


Vertical Spindle 


A 42-in. vertical spindle motor-driven grinder with 
the motor built into the base, eliminating the use of 
bevel gears, couplings, belts and pulleys, has been added 
to the line of Charles H. Besly & Co., 124 North Clinton 
Chicago. The machine illustrated, which 1s 
as the No. 39, is equipped with a motor- 


Street, 
designated 


mee mie 





iven pump and piping for wet grinding, and an auto- 
natic starter with start and stop push button control. 

\ 20-hp. 575-r.p.m. motor is employed. It has two 

dial bearings and one thrust the ball 
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bearing, and 


New Portable Are Welding Machines 


\n are welding machine designated as the type S, 
| intended for production and repair service in foun- 


+ ] ] 
ly steel mills, 


in 


les, . railroad and other shops, has been 
added to the line of the Wilson Welder & Metals Co.., 
nc., Wilson Building, Hoboken, N. J. 

rhe 


: machine is of the motor generator type, for 
single 


operator, with a range of adjustment from 75 

to 250 amp. by small steps. A self-contained gasoline 

engine driven unit of 75 to 200 amp. capacity is also 
wing placed on the market. The motor driven unit is 

or rapid work with electrodes up to 4 in. in diameter 

ind the gasoline driven machine with electrodes up to 
16 in. in diameter. 


. 


rhe generator is of the field control type and the 
urrent can be adjusted to any value within the range 
of the machine merely by turning the knob of the field 
rheostat. Increasing and decreasing the open circuit 
voltage when welding raises and lowers the current 
respectively. The current ; 
close that when welding at full load the current does 
over 10 per cent on short circuit. As ballast 
resistors are not employed and the windings are of 
low resistance, the voltage generated is that of the arc 
plus the drop in welding leads. 


regulation is said to be so 


not rise 


| ; lhe maximum open- 
ircult voltage is 50, and when welding with short leads 
t is said to be approximately 20 


‘ ; : volts. Ease of 
| — and maintaining attributed to a 
roperly proportioned reactance, which stead 

| ; i Lal . nicn steg 1es > af 
ae oh adle the af 


simple. 


the are is 


welding conditions. The panel of this unit 


mounted a standard voltmeter 
ammeter, a field rheostat with back of panel mount- 
g, and a two-pole double-throw switch to reverse the 
arity of the welding leads. . 


Upon it is 


md 
1G 


lhe machines are mounted on a welded channel iron 
ist equipped with roller ' 


j bearing steel wheels. The 
‘ table a.c. unit is 52 in. long in d 
; , it is 02 In. long, 40 in. high. 20 ride 

ver all, and weighs 1260 ™ eae 
, all, eighs 1260 lb.. the Same dimensions for 
+h norta : > ac ) rh} } 

) ie portable d.c. machine, which weighs 1400 Jb being 

im | od5x40x30 in. The stationary set 


; : ? . 

and 100 lb. less in weight. a 

The gasoline 
a four-cylinder 
engine. An automobi 
magneto are 
weather, is 


engine driven unit 


1500 IS equipped with 


ee Roj 


ype carbureti r and 


15-hp.. r.p.m i 

p.m. gasoline 
toma high-tension 
provid and easy startin 


; xe » even in cold 
ature emphasized The 


| gasoline con- 
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bearings are mounted in renewable bushings which are 
fitted into bored holes in the main head castings. The 
top radial ball bearing is lubricated by means of thin 
oil forced through a vein which revolves with the 
spindle in the bearing sleeve. The bottom radial ball 
bearing and step ball bearing run immersed in oil. 
Suitable fittings are provided on the outside of the base 
of the machine for filling or draining oil from the bear- 
ing sleeves 

Casting the coolant tank integral with the top 
motor-head casting, completely surrounding the motor 
and furnishing protection from dirt and water, is a 
feature stressed. Three cleanout holes are provided in 
the bottom of the tank. A removable guard ring 
around the disk wheel and projecting 2 in. above the 
grinding face, is intended to prevent the work flying 
off the disk wheel while being ground, and to deflect the 
grindings and coolant to the tank below. Cross bars 
are secured to the top of this guard ring to prevent the 
work revolving with the disk wheel. 

The spindle is 3% in. in diameter; the wheel collar 
is 10 in. in diameter and 4% in. thick. The spindle and 
bearings may be removed from the machine by re- 
moving the disk wheel and four cap screws in the bot- 
tom head or foot and also the four cap screws which 
bolt the top bearing bushing in place. The complete 
assembly of spindle with bearings, bearing bushings 
and rotor then may be lifted out. For dry grinding the 
pump and piping is omitted, and two of the cleanout 
holes in the bottom of the tank are connected with suit- 
able breeching to the exhaust system or to a motor- 
driven exhauster. The height of the disk wheel from 
the floor is 33 in. and the operating floor space required 
is 8 x 8 ft. The weight is 3140 lb. net. 


sumption is said to be % gal. per hr., welding at 200 
amp., and the oil consumption 1/5 pint per hr. The 
length of this machine is 60 in., the height 56 in., the 





Portable Arc Welder of Motor-Generator Type, 

for Single-Operator with Range from 75 to 250 

Amp. Current is adjusted by turning the knob * 
of the field rheostat 


width 30 in., over all, and the weight 1325 lb. complete. 


This unit is also mounted on a welded steel base with 
roller bearing steel wheels. 


Steel Spring Output Increased Heavily 


k rom 1921 to 1923 the production of steel springs 
by establishments engaged primarily in that work al- 
most doubled. In 1923, 114 establishments turned out 
999,392,180 of products, compared with $31,750,373 
from 126 establishments in 1921. The number of wage 
earners increased from 5358 to 8634 and their wages 
from $6,779,358 to $12,782,130. The horsepower used 
in 1923 was 25,393 and the coal consumed 43,030 net 
tons. Of the 1923 products motor vehicle springs ac- 
counted for more than half, with $29,916,357. Springs 
for heavy machinery amounted to $9947 291 and rail- 
road springs to $4,793,175. Twenty-one establishments 
were located in Pennsylvania, 13 in New York, 11 in 
California, 9 in Illinois, 8 each in Massachusetts, Michi- 


gan and Ohio and the remainin 36 i 
and the District of Columbia. oe ee 
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FEDERATION POLICIES 


President Gompers’ Successor Ranked as Con- 
servative—May Clash with Radicals 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—Policies of the American 


Federation of Labor will be carried forward actively 
under its new leadership. Work of “organization and 
education among the unorganized and the waging in 
a most vigorous fashion for a speedy realization and 
enjoyment on the part of working men and women of 
all the rights and privileges to which they are justly 
entitled,” will be taken up according to William Green, 
the new president of the American Federation of Labor, 
successor of the late Samuel Gompers, who is in appear- 
ance a striking contrast in some ways to his well known 
predecessor. He does not give the impression of being 
sO aggressive as Mr. Gompers was, but, his friends 
declare, and his record shows, that once in a fight he is 
decidedly aggressive and is extremely tenacious. 

To Washington correspondents on Tuesday, Dec. 30, 
he made known his policies. He faced the fire of in- 
numerable questions and displayed skill in answering. 
He did not commit himself or the organization he repre- 
sents to any new policies, but he did reiterate policies 
of the federation. Mr. Green said that organized labor 
would resist any and all attempts to lower workers’ 
living standards anywhere and everywhere. He con- 
tinued: 

“Ours is a constant, never ending fight for a full 
and complete recognition on the part of all employers 
of labor of the principle of collective bargaining, for 
justice, decent wages and tolerable and humane condi- 
tions of employment. Our task will never be completed 
so long as any part of this declared goal remains un- 
realized. 

“We purpose to be helpful in supporting sound, 
worthy projects in the field of social justice and eco- 
nomic reform. While supporting legislation, both State 
and National, which may prove by careful analysis to 
be of benefit not only to the workers, but to the citizen- 


COMMON LABOR NEEDED 


Mahoning Valley Manufacturers Face Serious 
Problems as to Employees 


YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 5.—Iron and steel manufactur- 
ers are giving attention to the problem of an adequate 
supply of common labor for the period of sustained 
and expanded operations which it is believed is just 
ahead. Employment departments point out that the 
mills have a surplus of semi-skilled workers. There is 
no common labor shortage at this time, but managers 
are wondering whether they will be able to adequately 
man their plants next spring and summer. 

Usually with the first warm weather in the spring 
there is an exodus of those workmen, principally com- 
mon laborers, who prefer outside employment, in build- 
ing and road construction, railroad maintenance and 
the like. In many instances, such jobs pay better than 
do the mills for common labor, and men are naturally 
attracted to them. 

In the winter this type of workmen finds employ- 
ment in the manufacturing concerns, and the steel 
plants get their share. It is for this reason that the 
mills of the Mahoning Valley have been able to enlarge 
their operations the past two months, with enough 
workmen available. Employment conditions are cur- 
rently reported satisfactory, with a job for every man 
who wants one. 

But Valley industrial concerns realize that if pro- 
duction continues to broaden, they will likely face a 
serious problem of adequate common lahor supply next 
spring. Despite the labor-saving devices and the im- 
proved machinery introduced into steel mill practices 
the past ten years and longer, it is still necessary to 
have a certain percentage of common laborers, who 
are required in the operation of a property. — 

This has been amply demonstrated during occa- 
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ship as a whole, we shall oppose with all the power we 
possess, legalized compulsory arbitration, the abuse of 
the writ of injunction in labor disputes, the restriction 
of a legitimate exercise of our liberties, and the curtail- 
ment of our inalienable rights.” 

When his attention was called to the apparently 
sharp decline in membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor from 4,050,000 in 1920 to 2,900,000 in 
1924, Mr. Green explained that the present “reported 
membership” represents exclusively a paid up member- 
ship, while there always is a large membership which 
is relieved from payment of dues on account of unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. Green is known as a conservative type in the 
ranks of organized labor and there is a belief that he 
may have a great deal of difficulty with the so-called 
radicals in the American Federation of Labor. He is an 
out and out “anti-red,” as was his predecessor. Mr. 
Green is rated as a Republican and is said never to 
have favored organized labor supporting a third politi- 
cal party. But whatever policies Mr. Green may ad- 
vocate, he made it clear that it is his purpose to pursue 
those that represent the American Federation of Labor. 
It was indicated from this that his personal views will 
not be allowed to conflict with his views as head of 
the organization. For example, Mr. Green is a total 
abstainer, but the American Federation of Labor as a 
body has favored light wines and beer, as has Mr. 
Green in the past. There are other questions which 
will require the serious consideration of Mr. Green, 
an example of which is the dispute among United 
Mine Workers, his own organization, and the American 
Federation of Labor, concerning the employment of 
miners by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
As is known, the Railroad Brotherhoods control coal 
mines near Charleston, W. Va., and miners engaged in 
them are striking for higher wages and better working 
conditions. The employers of the miners are in the 
service of the railroads, and thus one group of organized 
labor is striking against another group. Attempts to 
settle the dispute were made by Mr. Gompers shortly 
before his death. 


sional labor disturbances in the past ten years, opera- 
tions ceasing when the so-called common laborers quit 
work in a concerted way. Production was paralyzed. 


Usual Sources Not Available 


The problem of securing workers in this class be- 
comes more complicated at this time because the usual 
sources of supply are no longer available. Restric- 
tions imposed by Congress upon immigration from Cen- 
tral European countries have curtailed the best source 
of supply of this class of workmen for this district. In 
other years, Valley mills were able to secure a class of 
competent, reliable and careful workmen from the Cen- 
tral European countries. These men proved adapted 
to mill work; they liked the long hours because of the 
fat pay envelope which they produced; naturally in- 
dustrious, they proved diligent because of the monetary 
rewards involved. 

Most of such imported workers were advanced, in 
the course of a few months, to semi-skilled positions 
and subsequently to the ranks of skilled men. As a 
result, the mills have a surplus of semi-skilled men. 

Negroes have likewise been imported from the 
Southern States in large numbers for common labor ‘in 
the steel plants. It was common practice for employ- 
ment departments to send representatives to the prin- 
cipal cities of the South, where they recruited negroes. 
It was the custom to pay the railroad fare and board 
of the men to point of destination, and many negroes 
were attracted by this offer and the possibility of 
higher wages than they had ever before earned. 


Importation of Negroes Hampered 


But negroes have proved indifferent workers in the 
iron and steel industry. At the same time, however, 
the mills could always depend to a certain extent upon 
this class of workers. Within the past two years, 
though, the Southern States have become alarmed over 
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the exodus of their negro population, and have created 


barriers against their migration. 
assessed upon employment agencies from 


Imposing fees are 


the North, 


and other obstacles have been set up by the South. It 


is no longer the simple problem it was formerly 
negroes in any numbers from the South. 


crult 


to re- 


Managers of Northern mills are hoping the imml- 
eration laws will be modified to some extent, So as to 


influx of immigrants 


permit a larger 
They are 


Europe. 





from 
also discussing the possibilities of 


Central 


: 
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ACTIVE BUYING AT SEATTLE 

i a ‘* . . 

: December Best Month Since March for Some 

Steel Distributors 

) SEATTLE, Jan. 2.—Three or four of the Seattle sales 


representatives of Pittsburgh and Eastern 
say that December was the best month in 


a FRENTE EY 


steel mills 
every way 


that they have had since last March, and that the out- 
look for 1925 is all that could be desired. 

were sales larger last month, but prices obtained were 
better than for some months, and the whole market is 


Not only 


very strong, with indications that some of the Eastern 


mills will soon announce further advances in prices. 
The tenor of the letters received by selling agents 


s of orders that could be taken for first half de- 
livery are often turned down by the mills, or else con- 


| here from the Eastern mills is most optimistic, and 
offer 


fined to first quarter shipment. It is 


true 


the mills 


have considerable tonnage on their books for forward 
delivery at relatively low prices, but with the greatly 


1? 


creased operations of the mills, these orders will be 


One local sales 


pretty well cleaned up in the first quarter, and the aver- 

age of prices in the second quarter will be considerably 
gher th the first three months. 

manager of a large Eastern mill has received instruc- 

boa t te accent 


ment, while all inquiries 


e submitted to the mill before any 


There is not much f¢ 

iny 
4 most to zero, 
with quality or 


ca 


deliveries of foreign 
imers the 


nave to pay. 


*pt any orders for second quarter ship- 
of any size for first quarter 


prices are 


reign inquiry for steel products 
iy kind, and local importations have fallen off al- 
In many cases there was dissatisfaction 


steel, and some 
houses that made importations and also some con- 


it used it, now say they prefer to buy or use 
local steel, even at the considerably higher prices they 


lhe demand for plates is steady, but mostly for 
small lots ranging from 50 or 100 tons up to 200 tons. 
The city of Seattle was a fairly large buyer of plates 


last year for municipal work. 
but will open in the early spring. 


This is over 


for a time, 


The city has plans 


for extensive improvements this year in West Seattle 
and if these are put through, a large amount of steel 


will be needed, mostly plates and structural] steel. 
lot of small wooden bridges are to be replaced with steel 


A 


bridges, and while each will take only a small amount 


of steel, the aggregate will be large. 


The only large 


inquiry for plates now in the market is for about 800 


| tons for a pipe line in eastern Washington. 


reinforcing bars. 


99or . * . 
1225 tons, bids on which are to be opened J 


Building promises to be very active in Seattle in 
iq 1925, and already there is talk of three or four very 
large office buildings and apartments to be built this 
year, which would require considerable stee] ) 


» Mostly 


The only large job in the market 
now is the Bellwood Street bridge in Portland. Ore 


an. 7. 
Upward of a dozen of the largest canneries here 


have closed for their needs of tin plate for all of 1925 


Shipments on these contracts will be made 


to Prince Rupert, British Columbia. on an 
i of 75c. 


this rate, absorbing the excess in the 
haul from Pittsburgh mill. 
plate is taken by wate 
These salmon and other fish canne 
: tin plate in a year, one company 
, of 100,000 boxes per year. 





by the mills 


i all rail rate 
per 100 lb., this being the rail rate from Chicago 


to Prince Rupert, and the Pittsburgh mills will mee 


t 


Tate on the all rail 
From Prince Rupert the tin 
r to the canneries on a low r 


ate. 


ries use considerable 
alone taki re 

Ss one taking upward 
All indications are for 


a 
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importing workmen from Mexico. This country offers 
possibilities of securing men in large numbers. It is 
questioned whether they would be adapted to mill work, 
but the field is available and this source of supply wil! 
probably be tried to some extent during the next year 
yr two, 

. It is readily discernible that the problem of labor 
supply presents many new and different aspects, as 
compared with a few years ago, especially for common 
labor. 


heavy fish pack this year, probably larger than in 1924, 
which was a good year in this important industry. 

Sales of sheets here last month were much the 
largest in any one month for a long time. One Youngs- 
town mill had been selling here freely, but recently ad- 
vised its local sales manager that on galvanized it was 
filled up for first quarter, while on black and annealed 
it had a very limited tonnage to sell. 

The Pacific Coast Forge Co., largely owned by the 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., is a maker of spikes, and is 
securing most of the business in that product coming 
up in this district. The company is quoting the Pitts- 
burgh prices, plus the freight rate from Pittsburgh, 
but makes delivery to buyers, thus saving them about 
$2 per ton. 

The feeling of those in close touch with the local 
steel market is that this year is going to be a very 
cood one and that prices will rule higher on the aver- 
age than last year. 


Union Drawn Steel Co. Acquires Frasse Steel 
Works 


The Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., to 
meet the changing conditions in the cold-drawn steel in- 
dustry, particularly since the abolition of the Pittsburgh 
base as a sole basing point for steel prices, and better 
to serve the consuming and jobbing trade in the East- 
ern and New England districts, has purchased out- 
right the plant and holdings of the Frasse Steel Works, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., effective Jan. 1. 

The acquisition of the new property will give the 
Union Drawn Steel Co. a chain of five cold-drawn steel 
plants, so situated as to assure the maximum in ser- 
vice to all consuming centers. 

The output of the Hartford plant will be used to 
serve the New England and Eastern trade; the Gary, 
Ind., mill will supply the Western consumers, includ- 
ing the large agricultural trade; the output of the 
Hamilton, Ont., plant will be devoted to the Canadian 
users, while the two main plants at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
will serve the demand for cold-finished products in the 
central territory, which embraces the automobile build- 
ers and allied industries. The company also owns and 
operates warehouses at Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New York and Philadelphia. 

The Hartford works is the largest cold-finishing 
plant in the East, having a capacity of upward of 
30,000 tons annually. It was built in 1916 by the 
Frasse Steel Works, Inc., chiefly to supply the ware- 
houses of the Peter A. Frasse Co., Inc., and New Eng- 
land consumers. Products of the Hartford plant in- 
clude a full range of sizes of cold-drawn and turned 
and polished steels, as well as a complete line of spe- 
cial shapes. The plant also has a well equipped heat 
treating department. Installation of additional modern 
equipment for cold-finishing purposes will be author- 
ized, and production increased to meet the increasing 
demand for cold-finished products in the East. 

_ The Union Drawn Steel Co. is one of the pioneers 
in the cold drawing of steel in this country, the first 
I, "The Stans aes See a 
, , pacity places the company 


in first place in point of tonnage among the pr ers 
of cold-finished steel. . ae 


The transaction does not involve the Peter A. 


Frasse Co., Inc., a jobbing concern having warehouses 
in New Yo 


pany w rk, Buffalo and Philadelphia. This com- 


ill continue to handle the products of the Hart- 
ford plant in all of its warehouses. 
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WASHINGTON, 


Dec. 


30.—Reflecting 


Smallest Outgoing Tonnage in 22 Months— 
Imports 20 Per Cent Below Average of 
Previous 10 Months 


the 


lightest 


monthly movement of 1924, exports of iron and steel 


in November totaled 123,577 


gross tons, 


valued at 


$16,075,866, as compared with 157,071 tons in October. 
The previous low mark of the year was in March, 
when exports aggregated 123,618 tons. 

For the 11 months ended with November of this 
year exports totaled 1,663,558 tons, valued at $205,167,- 
607, as against 1,814,751 tons, valued at $212,649,924 
for the corresponding period of last year. 

Imports of iron and steel in November were 35,707 
tons, valued at $1,844,821, as against 40,873 tons in 
October, and were the lowest of the year except July 
and January, when they amounted to 30,410 tons and 


Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 
(In Gross Tons) 


Spain 

Sweden 
Canada 
Cuba 
Chile 
All 


other countries... 


Total 


1924 


Eleve 
Ended 
——November—,  _-¢- 
1923 1924 
1 63,010 
20,562 270,762 
178 3,909 
13,300 270,081 
seeuee 1,043,275 
210,443 


219,679 





77,654 1,861,480 


2n Months 


November 


pene rents 


1923 


2,611,240 


United States Exports of Iron and Steel 


Pig iron 
Ferromanganese 
Ferrosilicon 
Scrap 
Ingots, blooms, billets, 
sheet bar, skelp.... 
Wire rods 
Iron bars 
Steel bars 
Alloy steel bars*..... 
Plates, iron and steel 
Sheets, galvanized 
Sheets, black steel. ... 
Sheets, black iron.... 
Hoops, bands, strip 
SR Pe eee 
Tin plate, terne plate, 
etc. 
Structural 
plain material 
Structural material, 
fabricated 
Steel rails 
Rail fastenings, 
switches, frogs, etc. 
Boiler tubes, welded 
pipe and fittings... 
Cast iron pipe and fit- 
tings 
Plain wire 
Barbed wire and 
woven wire fencing. 
Wire cloth and screen- 


ii shape s, 


tacks 
Horseshoes 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 

washers, except track 
Car wheels and axles* 
Iron castingst 
Steel castingst 
Forgingst 





(In Gross Tons) 

Eleve 
Ended 

——November - 
1924 1923 1924 
1,478 3,198 38,934 
20 9 3,165 
6 79 765 
2,555 6,167 91,676 
7,560 8,342 90,291 
1,089 8,005 17,045 
322 492 4,840 
4,751 12,365 92,438 
366 60 2,557 
4,094 5,801 80,277 
11,062 7,791 99,982 
12,434 17,188 141,147 
1,179 780 9,977 
2,501 2,955 31,153 
14,326 14,634 148,428 
8,283 9,103 94,822 
4,779 8,799 66,083 
14,515 26,900 185,631 
1,569 3,251 34,022 
12,059 20,341 197,578 
3,084 2,548 27,420 
2,242 8,736 35,455 
7,413 6,880 83,886 
85 98 1,553 
194 413 3,934 
873 6,941 20,803 
786 575 7,032 
56 89 919 
1,268 1,444 16,347 
1,697 1,971 20,574 
483 571 7,862 
282 230 5,449 
166 200 1,513 
123,577 186,956 1,663,558 


Total 





n Months 
November 
1923 
29,568 
4,293 
714 
60,567 


107,298 
34,377 
2,317 
147,315 
2,098 
108,425 
107,372 
102,461 
13,517 


36,305 


106,843 


36,307 
178,230 


26,225 
84,970 


69,132 


1,825 
5,835 
39,489 


8,129 
862 


17,503 
19,618 
9,217 
4,413 
2,822 


1,814,751 





*Not reported separately prior to January, 1922. 
Previews to January, 1922, reported by value only. 
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26,675 tons respectively. 


Iron and Steel Exports Low in November 


Imports during the 11 months 


of 1924 were 487,326 tons, valued at $25,566,767, com- 
pared with 707,590 tons, valued at $212,649,924, for the 
corresponding period of 1923. 

Steel rails constituted the largest single item of 
exports in November, when the total was 14,515 tons. 
Of this quantity 5798 tons went to British South 
Africa; 4829 tons to Guatemala; 1386 tons to Cuba 
and 440 tons to the Philippine Islands. The next largest 
item of exports in November was tin plate, totaling 
14,326 tons; of this amount Japan took 10,508 tons; 


Canada, 1414 tons, and Argentina, 693 tons. 


Of the 


12,434 tons of black steel sheets exported in November, 


8040 tons went to Japan and 3790 tons to Canada. 


Of 


Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 


——November——, — 





1924 1923 
Pig iron sn otige’ 9,880 9,299 
Ferromanganese 6,185 4,211 
Ferrosilicon ....... 1,411 862 
ee ae eat 3,571 3,110 
Steel ingots, blooms, 
billets, slabs and 
steel bars ...... sai 2,881 2,942 
Rails and splice bars.. 2,474 3,367 
Structural shapes 3,019 523 
Boiler and other plates 1 51 
Sheet and saw plates 39 233 
"ss 4" 371 236 
Tubular products ... 4,706 465 
Castings and forgings 132 150 
Nails and screws..... 39 10 
‘Ten See w ketscic cos 18 108 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
AS ee 16 25 
Wee MOD i « owse oe 56 294 
Round tron and steel 
War & veketadwessas 197 204 
Fiat wire and strip 
steel . os? 130 203 
Wire rope and insu- 
lated wire, all kinds 81 7i 
Total 35,707 26,364 
Manganese ore ..... 19,919 14,790 
ee “wee 6 wise ah 219,679 77,654 
Magnesite ......... t,012 4,769 


Eleven Months 
Ended November 


1924 
180,966 
39,274 
10,106 
53,629 


36,393 
39,599 
37,252 
3,254 
2,452 
4,077 
51,462 
2,658 
329 
1,005 


~ 


268 


5 
6,23 


3,119 
1,971 


13,390 


487,326 
236.635 
1,861,480 
61,947 


1923 
355,465 
86,663 
11,331 
0 


157,526 


20,367 
28,770 
9,045 
1,714 
2,468 
7,367 
4,160 
2,457 
1,015 
9,846 


202 
3,611 


3,430 





Exports by Months, July, 1923, to October, 1924 
(In Gross Tons) 


*Average, 1912 to 1914... 
*Average, 1915 to 1918... 
Calendar year 1919...... 
Fiscal year 1920. 
Calendar year 1920...... 
Fiscal year 1921......... 
Calendar year 1921...... 
Fiscal year 1922......... 
Calendar year 1922...... 
Fiscal year 1923..,...... 


SOP. ¢ cow sgnevdees standin 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Calendar year 1923....... 
January, 1924 
PE . ca vheasbedareb ae 
March 


Eleven months 


*Calendar years. 








ELITR TEND) Deri erences ewe 


All Iron 


and Steel 


2,406,218 


1,816,329 


168,558 
161,426 
172,499 
152,511 
186,956 
177,844 


1,992,595 


247,942 
164,820 


154,136 
163,770 


2,009,343 


137,481 
134,628 
135,979 
157,071 
123,577 


1,663,558 


Pig Iron 
221,582 
438,462 
309,682 
248,126 
217,958 
129,541 
28,305 
28,330 
30,922 
31,891 
2,966 
3,117 
2,148 











iaiaiiiin eee ee 


Semi- 
Finished 
Material 

145,720 
1,468,026 

258,907 





119,744 


10,363 
6,127 
15,473 
15,569 
8.649 
107,226 
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the 11,062 tons of galvanized sheets exported in Novem- 
ber, 3618 tons went to Argentina; 1355 tons to the 
Philippine Islands; 891 tons to Cuba and 746 tons to 


Colombia. 
Of the 6185 tons of ferromanganese imported in 
November, 6155 tons came from England. Imports of 
ructural shapes in November totaled 3019 tons, of 
which 2448 tons came from Belgium; 972 tons from 


Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 











(Monthly Averages) 
Manga 
I Pig Ferré Or i 1 
impor Ire alloys Oxide* 
14,132 
l 1h 3.281 4 l 
1 7 3,710 
» 54 9,117 
5,12¢ S24 
- ‘ 7 9,2 4 4.636 
7 9,030 12,799 
7 t 7,221 14,071 
g f 10,482 12,734 
) 03 2.794 36,138 
4 19 TOF KO li 
{ 19.7¢ 23,824 
} l 2 
5 611 8 1,744 5,17 
9 349 ),372 16,842 
64 299 07: 14,790 
Decemt 9 12,355 2,307 12,003 
I f 7 30,6 8,34 17,271 
| { 675 0.58 5,033 23,081 
| 2,209 15,48: 1,847 4.430 
\ 7 , 
\ 3,068 16,91% 3,941 $6,067 
‘ 0,969 17,17 7,371 9,729 
M 66.801 2 5.501 31,993 
T 7 7 ’ | 
| 60.569 28.697 2 17 24,72¢ 
11 643 6,105 23,807 
410 13,511 1,435 12,287 
128 16,189 1,120 16,160 
3 14 6.347 3,578 6,269 
40.87 10,963 8. 608 12,088 
9,880 7,596 19,919 
ith iver ‘ 14,502 16,451 1,178 21,672 
° I rt 
\ r three 416 ¢t 


ance; 137 tons from England, and 120 tons were 
redited to the Netherlands. 
Of the tubular products imported in November, 
in oun ing to 4706 tons, the great bulk consisted of 
ca Prighis Imports of cast iron pipe from France 
hat month were 54 tons, while 854 tons came 
‘The heavy movement of tubular prod- 
. United States from abroad during the 
months ended with November is reflected from the 
tal of 51,462 tons, and the figures are made all the 
more striking when compared with only 4160 tons im- 
rted during the same period of 1923. 


from Belgium. 


nto the 


e 


Structural and Ornamental Ironwork 


> 
Produced 
iF Q22 + > seta hj 
Z — the -— lishments engaged primarily in 
he manufacture of structural ¢ ne j 
wad ctural and ornamental iron 


Ren Di — _ 
» in luding girders, columns, trusses, grills, rail 
9 Se « - 


, fire-escapes ar d other builders’ ironwork, turned 
products valued at $404,924.956 , 
oth omg at $404,924,956, compared with 
$250,085 ,4¢ 6 from the same class of establishments j 
1921 The number of eae 
<i, =the numi of wage earners increased from 
2.897 to 51.537 an heir w ¢ } 
ree D 11,537 and their wages from $47.455.082 to 
* ‘ be 7 7 ; ‘ ais Se 
ea 0. The horsepower used in 1923 was 205.607 
a met Q@S & ~ 
ind the coal consumed, 283,055 net ton 
Nearly one -fourth of the 1055 establishments ir 
’ were located ; lew Y Penge "idan 
ere located in New York, which had 235 Penn 
vlvania reported 120, Illinois 104, California 78, Ne 
Je y 72, Massachusetts 63, while th nes 


cattered in 30 States and the District 


s+ 
A 


remainder was 
of Columbia 


_ An official ef the Youngstown Sheet & T 

Y oungstown, states that p ce ; ; ibe ¢ 0., 

Pres : ; at specifications against c 

tracts in December involved twics i nst ; con- 

vember specifications, and that chi: m ky nage of No- 

+ ar } “shag ean p sees S were § 

cen large r than the nrecedine “ it were 50 per 

preceding 1onth 


th 
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Coal Consumption Indicates Increased Activ. 
ity of Industries 


Coal consumption figures, as collected by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, show Ameri- 
ean business increased approximatley 10 per cent dur- 
ing November. Production of both bituminous and 
anthracite coal decreased in November several million 
tons, because of the unusual number of holidays ob- 
served in the coal fields, but the daily average produc- 
tion was greater than that for October. Coal produc- 
tion ‘took a spurt in the first week of December in both 
bituminous and anthracite fields, helping somewhat to 
recover time lost for Thanksgiving celebrations. 

The estimated total amount of bituminous and an- 
thracite coal consumed increased about 4,000,000 tons 
in November, notwithstanding the fact that indus- 
tries were working fewer days than in October. The 
consuming industries observed fewer holidays, how- 
ever, than were observed in the mining fields and, of 
course, railroads and public utilities consume coal 
steadily regardless of holidays. With the exception 
of January, figures for November showed a greater 
consumption than that of any month of the year and 
were about the same as those estimated for Novem- 
ber, 1923. 

Of all industrial firms reporting stocks and con- 
sumption of coal, 72 per cent showed increased con- 
sumption during November, 17 per cent about the same 
amount used and 11 per cent used less than in the pre- 
vious month. 

Estimates of coal in the hands of industries showed 
that supply on hand Dec. 1 approximated a sufficient 
amount for 41 days’ operation, basing consumption on 
amount used in November. Last month’s figure showed 
about 50 days’ supply on hand. 


Carnegie Steel Safety Calendar 


A safety calendar for 1925 just put out by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in harmony with persistent efforts 
of the company is the result of work by the general 
safety committee and each of the illustrations on 12 
pages carries a lesson in safety, conceived and exe- 
cuted by a school pupil in towns or cities where the 
company maintains a steel plant. 

The idea first took form early in 1928 when the 
safety committee arranged a safety poster contest in 
the public and parochial schools of the mill communi- 
ties. Three cash prizes were awarded in each com- 
munity as well as a number of special cash prizes and 
several honorable mentions. 

In this last poster contest, about 7600 posters were 
submitted from which were selected one for each month 
of the year for the calendar. Each of these pages 
bears an exact reproduction of the poster drawn by 
a school pupil, and selected for this purpose. Each 
plant, too, is represented on one of the pages. Every 
line of the child’s work is reproduced and every color 
maintained by a four color process of the printer’s art. 
A portrait of each child appears at the side of the 
pues with his or her name, age, grade, school and 
mre sc gs thereby carrying a brief sketch of 
. The front cover of the calendar, done in black and 
soft gray tones, carries an illustration of the com- 


pany’s safety trophy 995 wi 
a phy for 1925 with a story of the com- 





a ie has been given by the Interstate Com- 
aa a to the Monongahela Connecting 
Pongo a to acquire control of the Eastern Railroad 
a oe —— of the latter’s capital stock. Both 
a _ Subsidiaries of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 

poration. This transaction, according to the report 


of the commissi : 
ssion, brings , z ; 
bet 5 ee a gs to an end a project for build- 


the-Lake, Ohi a from Pittsburgh to Geneva-on- 
abandoned. The hea nae > project had been 
prey s allroad has no power or cars 
ame = and performs no service as = operating 
mile in le S$ main line is only a little more than half a 

ength with almost a mile of yard track sidings. 
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NEW SCRAP SPECIFICATIONS 


Some Dealers Believe Requirements Are Too 
Severe—Conference in Washington 


Work on the new iron and steel scrap specifications, 
in preparation for the past two years by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents for consideration 
by the Associated Steel Works Purchasing Agents 
and the United States Bureau of Standards, has been 
completed and the new specifications will be submitted 
at a meeting in Washington, Jan. 12, called by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. It is recom- 
mended by the iron and steel committees of the Na- 


Scrap for Use in 


Pipe Busheling Scrap—lIron and steel pipe and flues 
(clean), bedstead tubing and similar material cut 8 in. 
and under in length, free from galvanized material and 
foreign metals. 

Cast Iron Borings.—Clean cast iron borings free from 
badly corroded material, lumps, scale, other metals, dirt 
or foreign material of any kind. 

Shoveling Turnings.—Clean, short, steel and wrought 
iron turnings, drillings or screw cuttings, not over 6 in. 
in length, free from stringy, bushy or tangled material, 
corroded or rusty lumps, excessive oil, scale, other metals, 
dirt or foreign material of any kind. Must be suitable 
for charging into blast furnaces by mechanical means. 

Mixed Borings and Turnings.—Clean, short, steel and 
wrought iron turnings, drillings, screw cuttings and 
cast or malleable iron borings and drillings, not over 
6 in. in length, free from stringy, bushy, tangled, cor- 
roded material, lumps, excessive oil, scale, other metals, 
dirt or foreign material of any kind. Must be suitable 
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tional Association of Purchasing Agents, under the 
chairmanship of G. C. McClure of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., that the new classifications be adopted 
for one year’s trial. At the meeting in Washington, 
which will] be open, general discussion of the ad- 
visability of the new specifications is expected both by 
buyers and sellers of iron and steel scrap. 

Dealers in scrap iron and steel in many cases point 
out that the new specifications are so severe that the 
necessary sorting and rigid classification necessitated 
would increase the cost to the consumer. These 
sellers claim that while there are a number of large 
users of scrap interested in the trial of these specifica- 
tions, several of the large consumers seem inclined to 
continue the use of their own specifications. 


Blast Furnaces 


for charging into blast furnaces by mechanical means 

Corroded Borings and Turnings.—Corroded and lumpy 
borings, turnings and similar stock, free from scale, 
other metals, dirt or foreign material of any kind. Must 
be suitable for charging into blast furnaces by mechani- 
cal means 

Burnt Iron Scrap—Old annealing boxes, stools and 
pots, grate bars and similar burnt cast or malleable iron 
broken in pieces not over 9 in. x 9 in. in size. Brake 
shoes may be included. 

Mill Seale.—Iron oxide produced in rolling mill prac- 
tice, from drop forge hammers or from a busheling mill 
squeezer. Should contain not less than 65 per cent 
metallic iron and must be reasonably free from dirt, 
grease and other foreign material. 

Mill Cinder—Cinder from puddling furnaces, heating 
furnaces and soaking pits. Should contain not less than 
60 per cent iron and be reasonably free from dirt and 
other foreign material. 


Scrap for Use in Basic Open-Hearth Furnaces 


No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel.—Railroad steel such as 
angles, splices, short rails, couplers, knuckles, draw bars, 
cut cast steel bolsters, axles, railroad coil and leaf 
springs (all coil springs to be % in. or larger diameter 
steel), steel] castings, steel rolls, croppings from billets, 
blooms, sheet bars, structural shapes; also heavy rods, 
bars and plates (not needle or skeleton scrap), boiler 
plates must be cleaned of lime and free from stay bolts, 
and not over 18 in. wide or 3 ft. long, heavy forgings 
and forge butts, rail ends and new mashed pipe ends 
(original diameter 4 in. and over) thoroughly flattened, 
oil well drill stems, bits and jars and similar heavy 
material. (Plate scrap % in. and havier to be cut 12 in. 
x 12 in.) All to be % in. or over in thickness, not over 
18 in. wide or 5 ft. long. 

Regardless of dimensions given above, individual 
pieces must be sheared into such shape that they will 
lie flat in a charging box, rods and bars under 2 in. in 
thickness to be sheared approximately 18 in. in length 
and all bent or curved pieces to be 12 in. or under in 
length or width, no piece to weigh less than 5 Ib. No 
agricultural shapes, annealing pots, boiler tubes, grate 
bars, alloy steel scrap, cast iron, malleable iron, sheet 
iron or curly or unwieldly pieces will be accepted. Must 
be free from dirt, excessive rust or scale, or foreign 
material of any kind. American Railway Association 
specifications Nos. 7, 8, 9, 21, 24, 31, 36 and 44 will be ac- 
cepted. 

No. 2 Melting Steel.—Plate scrap such as car sides, 
automobile frame stock, tank and skelp crops, % in. and 
heavier, steel parts of agricultural implements, wagons, 
buggies and scrapped automobiles, auto and buggy 
springs cut apart, rods and bars, 1% in. and heavier, 
punchings, % in. and over in thickness, heavy clippings, 
new unmashed pipe ends, under 4 in. in diameter, horse 
shoes and similar material. Car sides and all light plates 
to be sheared 15 in. x 15 in. or under and all tires and 
light rods to be 12 in. and under in length. Any curved 
or twisted pieces must be sheared into such shape that 
they will lie flat in a charging box and not tangle in 
handling with a magnet, all to be free from cast iron, 
malleable iron, alloy steel scrap, burnt scrap, dirt or 
foreign material of any kind. Maximum size 15 in. wide 
by 3 ft. long. Within the limits of this specification, 
American Railway Association classification No. 25 will 
be accepted. 

Heavy Shoveling Steel—Heavy, clean wrought iron 
and steel scrap, % in. and over in thickness, not exceed- 
ing 8 in. in breadth or length and no piece to be less 


than the equivalent of % in. square and 3 in. long. To 
include clean horse shoes, railroad spikes, bolts, nuts, 
tie plates, ete., boiler, bridge and structural punchings 
and clippings, small bar and shafting crop ends and 
other similar material. 

To contain no burnt material, cast or malleable scrap, 
cut pipe and tank, skeleton stock, badly corroded ma- 
terial, or any twisted or tangled scrap. Must be free 
from foreign metals of all kinds, from galvanized, 
painted, enameled or other coated stock, and from dirt 
and rubbish of all kinds. Must be loaded in separate 
cars from other grades of scrap American Railway 
Association classification No. 58 will be acceptable on 
this specification. 


Short Shoveling Flashings—Flashings or trimmings 
from iron or steel forgings. To be 10 in. or under in 
length, suitable for hand shoveling, to inc:ude no tangled 
or twisted material. 

Long Filashings.—Flashiags or trimmings from iron 
or steel forgings, which have been strictly separated to 
a minimum length of 20 in. and not to exceed a maxi- 
mum of 36 in. There must be a thickness in some section 
of each of these flashings of not less than 3/16 in. 


Mixed Flashings.—F lashings or trimmings from iron 
or steel forgings, not over 36 in. In length. 

No. 1 Busheling—Iron and soft steel pipes and flues 
(clean), tank, cut hoops and bands No. 12 gage and 
heavier, steel plate punchings and clippings, soft steel 
and iron forgings and flashings; nothing over 8 in. wide 
or long. To be free from burnt material, hard steel, cast, 
malleable, galvanized or coated stock of any kind. Amer- 
ican Railway Association specifications Nos. 14 and 58 
will be accepted. 

No. 2 Busheling.—Cut hoops, cotton ties, sheet and 
similar light material, No. 22 gage and heavier; nothing 
to be over 8 in. wide or long. To be free from hard steel. 
cast, malleable, galvanized or coated material of any 
kind. 

No. 1 Selected Shearing Scrap—Standard section T 
and girder rails, 40 Ib. and heavier per yard, in long. 
straight lengths, to be free from frog and switch rail« 
(not cut apart), and contain no high manganese scrap 
or cast welds or attachments of any kind, concrete, dirt 
or foreign material of any kind. American Rattway 
Association specifications Nos. 33, 34 and 35 will be ac- 
cepted. 
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The Tendencies Summarized 
abor bill of iron and steel manufacturers is now relatively 
rd with the growing total value of their output. This 
rab dition will continue for some months. 
> The trend of coal production and prices is moderately ° ‘pward, 
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FIG. 2—BITUMINOUS COAL; PRICE, PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
(Index numbers; monthly average of 1921-100) 
olid line in ae 2 shows the course of the Coal Age nposite of bituminous coal prices. The 
shown in heavy dots is the n saints production of bituminous coal as estimated from the weekly 
G Sala 1) Sur The nthly totals are “adjusted ian easonal variation. The line in 
ents the course of indu str a stocks of bitun us and anthracite coal as reported by the 
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olid line shows a monthly index of coke prices based on Tue Inonw Aap Connelisville quotations 
The dotted line represents the Geological Survey’s figures covering production of beehive and by-product 
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wages and prices. Probably the in- 
crease in coke costs will be limited 
to the producers of coking coal. 

Stocks of coke at by-product 
plants on Sept. 1 were even larger 
than at the end of 1921. Past ex- 
perience, however, suggests that this 
accumulation marks the bottom of a 
depression period, and that, while 
the accumulation should prevent 
very sharp price increases, diminish- 
ing stoc .d rising prices are at 
hand. 


Machine Tools 


As shown in Fig. 4, there has 
been a general declining trend in 
machine tool activity down to Auv- 
gust, 1924, with a moderate recovery 
since that month. It is believed that 
the number of employees fairly rep- 
resents the activity in the industry. 

Since June the index of the total 
payrolls of 143 machine tool plants 
has been relatively lower than the 
index of employment, but there has 
come a sharper upturn in the pay- 
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roll index during recent months. 
The labor bill of machine tool pro- 
ducers is now increasing faster than 
their labor force. This must mean 
either (1) more full time operation, 
or (2) higher wages, or (3) a com- 
bination of both conditions, Prob- 
ably the first is the chief explana- 
tion. In November, 1924, the per- 
centage of full time in establish- 
ments which were operating was 
higher than in October. As re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics it increased from 87 to 90 
per cent. 

In view of the trends shown in 
Fig. 4 it seems fair to conclude that 
lahor and material cost have in- 
creased more rapidly in the machine 
tool industry than has output during 
the last month or two. At present 
the curve of pig iron prices as shown 
in Fig. 4 lies a little above the curve 
of the machine tool activity and has 
risen a little faster. 

In general the machine tool out- 
put lags behind pig iron prices, and 
judging by the past it, therefore, 
seems probable that activity in the 
industry will increase moderately 
during the next few months. 
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McKINNEY STEEL CO. PLANS 


Will Add Finishing Department to Steel Works— 
Contract for Mills Let 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—The McKinney Steel Co. will 
add a finishing department to its steel works in Cleve- 
land, construction work on which will start shortly. 
This will include a 10-in. and a 12-in. bar mill, the 
contract for which has been placed with the Morgan 
Construction Co. The mill contract is the only one 
that has been placed up to the present time. Complete 
details have not been worked out, but the company 
plans to place contracts for the buildings, furnaces, 
tables and other equipment shortly. It plans to have 
the mills ready for operation some time in 1926. Steel 
bars with a range in size from % to 3% in. will be 
made on the two mills. 

When the McKinney Steel Co. built its steel plant 
that was placed in operation in 1916, its intention was 
eventually to provide a finishing department. Since 
that time, its entire output has been sold in its semi- 
finished form of sheet bars, billets and slabs. Its steel 
works include 14 100-ton open-hearth furnaces, a 40-in. 
blooming mill, a 21-in. billet mill and an 18-in. sheet 
bar and billet mill. Its River blast furnace plant has 
four furnaces, three of 600-ton capacity, one of these 
having been rebuilt the past year and its capacity in- 
creased from 400 tons. The fourth furnace is now be- 
ing similarly enlarged. The company states that it 
does not contemplate the erection of an additional blast 
furnace in the near future, although reports to that 
effect have been circulated. 


Freyn Engineering Company Celebrates 
Tenth Anniversary 


The tenth anniversary of the Freyn Engineering 
Co., Chicago, was celebrated Dec. 24, 1924, at a meet- 
ing at which all officers and employees were present. 
The rapid growth of the organization was traced in an 
address by H. J. Freyn, president. In 1914 the com- 
pany started business in a single room in the Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago, with a staff of three men. Dur- 
ing that entire year, only one contract was obtained— 
an order for gas burners which brought $300 to the 
company’s treasury. In 1924, 72 contracts were booked, 
the largest number for any year in the decade. For 
the entire ten years, the organization prepared 736 esti- 
mates and secured 539 individual contracts. The prin- 
cipal items embraced in the contracts were as follows: 
New complete blast furnace plants, 14; remodeled blast 
furnaces, 14; gas burners, 1332; Brassert whirlers, 
89; Brassert gas washers, 100; Dorr thickeners, 18; 
Brassert-Jones hot blast stove linings, 113; waste heat 
boilers, 26; Mathesius hot blast gate valves, 132; elec- 
tric sheet roll heaters, 53; chimney valves, 90; Beaton 
tuyeres, 47. 

The company was first incorporated in February, 
1916, as Heinrich J. Freyn, Inc. On April 19, 1917, 
the name was changed to Freyn & Co., and the capital 
stock was increased. In June, 1918, the style of the 
company was changed to Freyn, Brassert & Co., and 
H. A. Brassert was elected chairman of the board of 
directors, having been a member of the directorate 
since June, 1916. The outstanding capital stock of the 
company gradually increased as new employees became 
stockholders. The rule was strictly adhered to that 
no one could become a stockholder without contributing 
in some measure to its business activities. By 1922 the 
authorized capital stock was increased to $500,000. 

A profit-sharing plan observed by the company pro- 
vides that all members of the organization who have 
been in its employ for the entire fiscal year participate 
in special compensation, corresponding to one-third of 
the profit remaining after a deduction of 15 per cent 
has been made from the net profit of the company. The 
share received by each eligible employee is automati- 
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cally computed on the basis of his total salary during 
the fiscal year and a so-called index number which is 
based on the length of service. 

Recent announcement was also made of the change 
jn the style of the company to the Freyn Engineering 
Co., a move occasioned by the resignation of H. A. 
Brassert as chairman and member of the board of di- 
rectors. It was explained that Mr. Brassert’s with- 
drawal from the company was necessitated by the in- 
creasingly heavy demands on his time by his own or- 
ganization, known as H, A. Brassert & Co., which spe- 
cializes in consulting work in the operation and man- 
agement of blast furnace plants and other property 
and acts as technical advisor to financial institutions. 
Mr. Brassert will continue to act as consultant for the 
Freyn Engineering Co., and the Brassert company will 
not undertake any designing and construction engi- 
neering. A scarf pin was presented to Mr. Brassert as 
a token of appreciation of the organization. 

To fill the vacancy on the board of directors caused 
by Mr. Brassert’s resignation, Roger L. Foote, a promi- 
nent attorney, was recently elected a director. It was 
also announced that the company had added to its at- 
tivities a foundry department in charge of F. W. 
Prince. 


Bituminous Coal Produced in 1924 


Preliminary estimates by the Geological Survey 
show 1924 production of bituminous coal to have been 
467,700,000 net tons, an average per working day of 
1,520,000 tons. The total is 18 per cent below the 1923 
production of 564,157,000 tons, but is well ahead of 
1922 with 422,268,000 tons and 1921 with 415,922,000 
tons. In 1918, with 579,386,000 tons, the largest output 
in our history was recorded. The second largest was 
in 1920, with 568,667,000 tons, while 1919 showed very 
close to the 1924 figures, with 465,860,000 tons. 

Anthracite coal, up to Dec. 27, is given as 89,320,000 
net tons, compared with 93,020,000 net tons in 1923. 
Presumably the remaining four days of the year would 
supply some 900,000 tons, making the total in 1924 
slightly more than 90,000,000 tons. Total production 
for the year of both kinds of coal becomes, therefore, 
about 558,000,000 net tons. 


Canadian Blast Furnaces Being Added to 
Active List 


ToronTO, Jan. 5.—Within the past two weeks the 
British Empire Steel Corporation has blown in its No. 8 
blast furnace which has been banked for some weeks. 
The Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
with one furnare in blast is making repairs to other 
furnaces and it is expected that other furnaces will be 
blown in for supplying basic iron for the rail mill which 
will start up in the early future on orders recently re- 
ceived from the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has one stack in and a second 
ready for blowing in when conditions warrant. 

Iron and steel interests in this country speak op- 
timistically with regard to the present year despite the 
fact that business during 1924 was, in most cases, car- 
ried on in a most unsatisfactory manner, especially as 
to the purchase of raw material by consumers, At the 
present time there is still a large volume of pig iron 
business to be placed for first quarter, but this is chiefly 
from melters who make a practice of buying on a hand- 
to-mouth policy. This tendency, however, assures pro- 
ducers of a fairly good spot market for some time. 


Permission has been granted the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, to construct and main- 
tain a rail and river terminal on the east bank of the 
Wolf River Canal at Memphis, Tenn. Work on the 
terminal and warehouse is expected to start imme- 
diately. It will be erected on the ground occupied by 
the old Navy Yard. Steel for the terminal will be 
shipped by river from Pittsburgh by the company in 
its own barges. 
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Mr. Ford’s Belgian Rails 
Detroit, Toledo & 


eres of Henry Ford's 
Ironton Railroad confirm the report that that 


line has bought 10,500 tons of rails from Belgian 
mills. They say that the price amounts to $40 a 
ton, delivered, if the rails go by rail from the 
American port to Detroit, and to $36.75 if the rails 
go all the way from Antwerp to Detroit by water. 
Rails from Pittsburgh would cost $46.72 laid down 
at Detroit 

The question appears to have been raised with 
the railroad officials whether, on the score of 
“patriotism’’—that was the word, though prob- 
in the prosperity of 
dustry was meant 


? . 
ibly interest American in- 


they should not have been 
villing to buy rails from a mill at home even at 
higher price. Their reply was in effect that by 
the same token of “patriotism” domestic mills 
hould be willing to sell their rails in this coun- 
try at prices as low at mill as those they make to 
Japan or other far-off buyers of American rails. 


The retort raises an old question. Now and 


or asks a 
on when some steel manufacturer is on the 
stand at a tariff hearing—demanding to know why 


corporate ay neficiaries of a 


again a Congressman makes a speech 


11) t} 
1uUeS 


protective tariff” 


abroad at lower prices at mill than 
the Vy Cnarge tneir 


make 


customers at home. Usually the 


s foreign trade is largely a mat- 
er of overflow with the American manufacturer 


answer 1 tnat ni 


+ 


and seeing that he often has to send his export 
products past the doors of his foreign competi- 
tors, located much nearer to the buyer than he is 
he has to get under the bids of these competitors 
and in so doing absorbs a freight that brings the 
price at his plant considerably under that 


. ruling 
in his home market. 


That being often the only 
way he can get business abroad. he thinks the 
sacrifice of profit is compensated for by the added 
employment he can give to workers 
by such reduction in overhead 
by running fuller. 


+ 
a 


home and 
as he can secure 

In the case of the Ford purchas 
rails, it might be said that, at 50 
for common labor, the American 


e of Belgian 
cents an hour 


Ps ale of steel 
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works wages is about three times that of Belgian 
mills, and that no such amount could be paid if 
all the rails produced in the United States were 
sold at as low prices as are made on the small 
tonnages of rails shipped abroad. In fact, the 
whole familiar argument concerning the Ameri- 
can standard of living could be gone over again— 
an argument Mr. Ford would consider forceful, 
seeing that the wages he pays have recognized 
that standard to an extraordinary extent. 

All such comment would be entirely orthodox, 
but we have had quite another thought in mind 
in connection with Mr. Ford’s Belgian rails. It 
is this: 

Every visitor to one of our large steel plants 
in the past two or three years has been struck by 
the large spaces set aside for the parking of the 
automobiles in which the employees come to their 
work. Steel works layouts involve long distances. 
A single plant will stretch from two to four miles 
along a river bank. It is natural that thousands 
of workmen prefer riding to the mill to the long 
walks they once took. In Belgium there are the 
same long distances at steel works, but the work- 
men walk. An automobile is a luxury there which 
only owners and high salaried overseers can in- 
dulge. 

With the picture before us of these vast acre- 
ages of workmen’s automobiles at American steel 
works—Ford automobiles by the thousand—what 
more natural than this question: If Mr. Ford is 
about to buy $400,000 to $500,000 worth of rails 
for his railroad, why does he not put his money 
where it would add to this stream of automobile 
orders that has its sources in the steel mill towns 
of the Central West? 


: But that would be doing the usual; and Mr. 
Ford does not do the usual. 


REPORT of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board states that some labor leaders are 
not enthusiastic over the formation of labor banks, 
as they fear the locking up of their funds in the 
capital of the financial institutions. Is it pos- 
sible that the aforesaid leaders are afraid that 
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wage earners who become stockholders in the 
banks will lock up some sound ideas about busi- 
ness as the result of a little banking experience 
and will not be willing to rush into strikes? 


Long Range Price Trends 


ECENT and current predictions being that 

rising commodity prices are to be expected 

in the next few months, now is the time to reflect 

that the long range trend is almost certain to be 

downward; otherwise the occurrences of the mo- 

ment will encourage an incorrect appraisal of 
the future. 

The plain statistical showing that commodity 
prices in the United States declined for about 30 
years both after our war of 1812, grouped with 
the Napoleonic wars in world affairs, and after 
the Civil War, has been much mentioned, and has 
sunk into men’s minds in such a way, without 
analysis, that another fact is likely to be slighted. 
The other fact, just as clear though not nearly so 
pronounced statistically, is that prices had a ris- 
ing trend for 15 to 20 years before the Civil War 
and before the World War. As those wars could 
not have thus cast their influence before, the con- 
clusion must be that there are long range in- 
Nuences tending ic auruse prices. The votaries 
of the quantitative theory of money hold that 
increase in the volume of circulation, wider use 
of checks and greater flexibility in credits ac- 
counts for rising prices, but to all such arguments 
there are counter arguments. In the century be- 
fore the recent war, wages advanced much more 
than commodity prices and some will argue that 
the chief influence lies in that quarter. 

Such discussions are largely academic in char- 
acter. They have their practical utility, in case 
they should result in clear-cut conclusions, to 
settle such questions as to whether a corporation, 
desiring to raise additional capital, should issue 
shares or long-term bonds, or whether the indi- 
vidual should invest in real estate or in mort- 
gages. 

The manufacturer or merchant is interested 
chiefly in certain commodities rather than in the 
general average of all commodities, and he can 
study the influences particularly applying to the 
lines in which he is interested. 

Given a manufactured commodity, it is plain 
that, everything else being equal, the tendency 
should be for the price to decline year by year, 
for improvements in methods and appliances are 
certain to be made. If an individual manufac- 
turer does not make improvements, he will disap- 
pear because his competitors make them. 

If the supply of the commodity or of the raw 
material for the commodity is furnished by nature, 
the price, other things being equal, will tend to 
rise as the supply is depleted. That would be true, 
for instance, in iron ore, oil, coal and timber. 
There are practically unlimited supplies of coal, 
but the remaining supplies lie farther under- 
ground or farther along the surface from points 
of consumption. 

Unless there is some particular influence to 
the contrary, prices will naturally tend to fall. 
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After a war, we have particular influences oper- 
ating for a fall, and the long range comparisons, 
showing 30-year declines after two wars, are the 
more impressive from the fact that the entire 
comparison indicates a general rising tendency, 
which the post-war deflations overcame. 

In many lines price comparisons are not so 
clearly indicative as they seem to be. The records 
show that in 1897 and 1898 steel bars and steel 
plates sold at about a cent a pound or even less. 
At the end of 1914 they sold at barely more than 
a cent a pound. The quality of plates furnished 
in 1897, however, would not have passed muster 
in 1914. The price of the 1914 plates was really 
lower, because the quality was higher. Wages 
were much higher, and leaner ore was being used, 
taken from lower deposits than were being drawn 
from in 1897, these factors being balanced by im- 
proved methods and equipment. 

The general trend of manufactured products 
will have to be downward, when measured ab- 
stractly in terms taking cognizance of quality 
and wages. Improvements will be made which 
will be reflected in selling prices and each com- 
petitor must be alive to the fact. 


Better Steel Rails 


EW testimony as to the advance American 

steel mills have made in the quality of rails 
comes from a representative of one of the coun- 
try’s largest systems. We refer to an address by 
C. B. Bronson, of the New York Central Lines, 
before the New York chapter of the American 
Society for Steel Treating at its December meet- 
ing and published in THE IRON AGE of Dec. 25. 
Two points stand out. 

Only a few years ago transverse fissures were 
incessantly discussed as the cause of many rail 
failures. Today, while “the number of fissures 
has not decreased materially, the rate per 100 
miles of open-hearth steel in service is now about 
half that of seven or eight years ago. The product 
of certain mills is almost immune from this type 
of failure.” Here is a more definite measure 
than has been possible heretofore of the advance 
made in open-hearth furnace practice and an in- 
dication that the fissure is no longer the baffling 
mystery it was long thought to be. 

That the Sandberg heat-treated rail gives “an 
increase in life which more than offsets the extra 
charge for treatment” is interesting testimony 
from the same address. It is evident that most 
of the alloy steels have thus far proved imprac- 
tical for use as rails and that some form of carbon 
steel, simply heat-treated, will still be the standby. 
Unless there can be a better adjustment of the 
question of cost than has been possible thus far, 
there is little chance for rails of complicated com- 
position. For a time it seemed likely that electric 
steel rails might find considerable use on lines 
running in the higher latitudes and on which 
winter breakages were excessive, but the war in- 
terrupted the tests of such rails which some roads 
had started to make in cooperation with one or two 
rail mills, and the tests appear not to have been, 
resumed. In view of the great reduction in winter 
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failures which earlier investigations of electric 
steel rails promised, it would seem that the in- 
quiry might well be taken up anew, for break- 
ages, due to extremely low temperatures, have 
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Should the English Copy Us? 

WO editorials in a recent issue of the English 
T periodical, the Engineer, deplore the conserva- 
tism of the British industrial world which pre- 
vents the prompt adoption of advanced foundry 
installation of accurate pyrom- 
eters for temperature control. Each article draws 
a comparison between the English and American 
ways of making cast iron or of tempering cutlery 
or leaf springs, and in both the English manu- 
facturer is advised to study American methods 
and profit by the example. 

American industry should bow to this compli- 
ment with considerable humility. Doubtless the 
same spirit and imagination which 50 years ago 
urged the steel industry into the “Duquesne Revo- 
lution” has created in more recent years our mar- 
velous machine builders. But it would be far too 
much to say that no relics of the dark ages sur- 
vive in our steel mills, or that all of our forge 
and machine shops are scientifically controlled. In 
fact, it is doubtless true that scientific control in 
all departments—and this includes the foundry 
and the “heat-treat”—is a by-product of the de- 
mand for quantity production. 


methods and the 


Quantity produc- 
tion abhors a rising percentage of rejects; it de- 
mands materials of a high degree of workability 
and uniformity. It developed merely as a corol- 
lary that general production increased as the tech- 
nical control became closer and closer. Hence, 
technical control. 

We therefore cannot claim the widespread and 
intimate association between technical control 
and our metallurgical industry implied by our 
English friends, any more than we can say that 
all our shops are engaged in quantiiy production. 
A large part of our industry is still ruled by tra- 
dition and rule-of-thumb—a large part even of 
cutlery and leaf-spring manufacturers have not 
yet discovered just how much they are paying for 
the luxury of, let us say, the human-eye pyrom- 
eter. A smaller part know something about the 
situation, but may have become discouraged in 
the attempt to control the multitudinous factors 
which enter into production—especially the oppo- 
sition of the older workmen. 

But even this is not hopeless. One of our best 
American foundries struggled along for several 
years before proper relations were established be- 
tween the technical superintendent and the work- 
ing forces. It all started, of course, in the labora- 
tory. Laboratory men worked out by experiment 
what seemed to be the best conditions for 


sound 
castings. 


The foundry superintendent knew all 
about this work and helped judge the result, 
outstanding fact seemed to have been 
that porosity in several types of casting 


One 
proved: 

S was due 
not so much to poor molding as to hich pouring 
temperatures. The logical solution was to pour 
colder metal. 


B > ayrna > ; . 7 : 
ut the expected improvement In output did 
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not materialize! It seemed to be one of those 
cases where laboratory results could not be trans- 
lated to the plant. However, the technical super- 
‘ntendent was not satisfied. After some detec- 
tive work he found out that pyrometric control ex- 
isted only when he was watching the furnaces. 

Strong-arm methods might have been used, but 
a new foundry foreman would probably be as slow 
to believe that he didn’t know when metal is too 
hot as the old one was. Consequently it was de- 
cided that a better way would be to “sell” the 
idea not only to the foremen but to the whole 
foundry. 

So two of the laboratory men put on overalls 
and took possession of a part of one floor. They 
made molds for the most troublesome casting in 
production. They mixed and tempered their own 
sand. They molded according to printed instruc- 
tions and not according to what they might have 
learned had they ever been apprentice molders. 
They used cores made in the laboratory. And 
they did not allow a drop of metal to be poured 
until it had cooled to the correct heat as meas- 
ured by one of them with a pyrometer. 

Skilled molders working nearby with the same 
pattern got 75 per cent perfect castings. The 
“laboratory chaps” got 90 per cent from the first 
and improved week by week. 

Within three months the whole foundry was 
converted. Today the molders would be first to 
object if a ladle of metal arrived in their aisle 
without having first been checked for temperature. 
If the tests on their sand heaps are a few minutes 
late they are a little nervous and wonder what 
will happen to their next bonus check. Strict en- 
forcement of laboratory instructions is done by 
the men themselves, rather than the plant police, 
because the whole organization really believes in 
technical control. 

That’s one of the main reasons why the prod- 
ucts of this organization are sold the world over, 
in the face of all kinds of competition. If our Eng- 
lish friends (and Americans, too) want to do some 


copying we recommend such a plant, one that is 
actually technically controlled. 





Traffic Officials Await Filing of Reports 


_ A meeting will be held shortly of the committee of 
iron and steel company traffic officials of the Pitts- 
burgh and nearby districts to prepare a proposal to be 
submitted to the railroads for the purpose of securing 
some relief through a freight rate adjustment from 
conditions imposed by the elimination of Pittsburgh as 
a sole price point. Some of the members of the com- 
mittee have not yet submitted reports to A. R. Ken- 
nedy, traffic manager Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the committee, and a conference is delayed 
pending the filing of these reports. 


we, basic proposition to be submitted to the carriers 
_ : in the form of a request for a through rate 
— e Pittsburgh territory into 14 States west of the 
a River, which now enjoy a commodity rate 
classification from Chicago. This, it is explained, will 
eliminate terminal charges at the gateways to the 


Western States and wi : 
ill result : 
to $3 a ton on shi In a saving of from $2 


$3 at pments of steel from the Pittsburgh 
a into the West. This saving will enable the 
— urgh iron and steel industries to compete for 
usiness in the Western States, which n is mad 
difficult thro ; ae : 


ugh t 
tion of local ae fact that the rates are a combina- 
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FAVORS LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Judge Gary Speaks at New York Banquet—Will 
Be Guest of President Coolidge 


A banquet to encourage the enforcement of the 
prohibition law was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Tuesday night, Jan. 6, under the auspices of the 
National Citizens’ Committee of 1000 on Law Enforce- 
ment. The principal speakers were Judge Elbert H. 
Gary and William E. Dever, mayor of Chicago. Mayor 
Dever is not in favor of prohibition, but takes the posi- 
tion that the enforcement of law is absolutely necessary 
to preserve municipal government. 

Judge Gary spoke at some length of people who do 
not believe in certain laws, including those who are in 
the habit of using alcoholic stimulants and naturally 
are disposed to believe that prohibition laws are too 
severe. In conclusion he said: 

“We should openly and fearlessly discuss the merits 
of any law or all laws when the occasion demands. But 
no man has the right to violate or evade any law while 
it is in force, unless his honest, deliberate conscience 
compels him to do so on what he believes to be reason- 
able and moral ground; and then he must take his 
chances on the final decision of the regularly con- 
stituted authorities. If it turns out he was wrong in 
his opinion, he must subject himself to the penalty 
provided for violation. 

“In comparison, the nations that conform to their 
duly enacted laws will prosper accordingly. Those who 
ignore or defy them will correspondingly shrink in 
worthy achievement.” 


Will Breakfast with the President 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—Judge Elbert H. Gary, as 
chairman, together with other distinguished members 
of the National Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand 
‘on Law Enforcement, will take breakfast on Thursday 
morning of the present week with President Coolidge 
at the White House, and will submit to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of 


EGINNING with this issue and appearing 

weekly thereafter THE IRON AGE presents 
what is planned to constitute a thoroughly 
complete and continuous analysis of the iron 
and steel industry and its relation to the busi- 
ness cycle in so far as the statistical position 
is concerned. 

The current installment, to be found on 
page 138, covers the trend of manufacturing 
costs. The next part, to appear Jan. 15, ac- 
cording to the calendar as at present drawn 
up, will discuss the condition of the iron and 
steel industry. Then will come in the follow- 
ing week a general résumé and forecast of 
the trend of general business and industry. 
The succeeding issue will take up the labor 
situation. The series will then be recurring. 

Thus at monthly intervals there will be a 
concise contribution on a question affecting 
business in iron, steel and metal working. At 
one time it will be an analysis of the gen- 
eral situation with indications as to the out- 
look—this presented in that week in which 
the information necessary becomes available. 
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Another New “Iron Age” Feature 








the committee recently in New York. The members 
of the committee also will be guests at a luncheon to be 
given for them by some of the leading citizens of Wash- 
ington. At this luncheon Judge Gary will make an 
address on law enforcement. It is understood also that 
the address will outline a policy that will be submitted 
to the President, who desires to be acquainted with the 
progress made by the citizens’ committee in its effort 
to bring about a more rigid enforcement of the law 
and to develop among the people a greater respect for 
the law. 


rs 


Meeting of Quad City Foundrymen 

H. W. Dietert, engineering department United 
States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, was the speaker 
at the December meeting of the Quad City Foundry- 
men’s Association, held on Dec. 22 at the LeClaire 
Hotel, Moline, Ill. Mr. Dietert explained methods -of 
testing moisture, permeability and strength of molding 
sand as developed by his company. These methods 
were demonstrated by means of testing apparatus, and 
the small amount of time necessary to complete the test 
was a source of surprise to all present. Mr. Dietert 
stated that the tests are not only necessary with new 
sand, but are even more important for the daily con- 
trol of sand as used in the foundry. The cost of the 
apparatus together with the cost of making the tests 
is repaid many times over in the saving of castings. 
The loss in many types of castings has been reduced 
as much as 10 per cent, he said, and the average re- 
duction in losses is at least 5 per cent. The application 
of the test is not limited to large foundries, but also 
pays for itself on floor work and bench work. 


Lawrence W. Wallace, executive secretary Ameri- 
can Engineering Council, Washington, was elected 
president of the Eye Sight Conservation Council of 
America at the annual meeting of the council, held 
in New York, Jan. 5. Guy A. Henry, New York, con- 
tinues as general director. Research will be the major 
activity of the council during 1925. 


Similarly once a month will appear the trend 
of manufacturing costs, and in another issue 
of each month the story in brief of the condi- 
tion of the industry, and in another the facts 
regarding labor. Now and then, as five issue 
months allow, there will be scheduled a dis- 
cussion on, say, the foreign situation. 

For this business help, which promises to 
be unusually valuable, the services of Dr. 
Lewis-H. Haney have been secured. He gave 
an introductory article on page 31 of the 
Annual Review Number of Tue Iron Aag, 
Jan. 1. The equipment and experience which 
he brings to this work were told in connection 
with that article. Suffice it to say that Tue 
Ikon AGE is confident that this survey will 
give quickly and authoritatively what are the 
undercurrents and crosscurrents which need 
to be known properly to steer one’s business 
ship. By eliminating the random collection 
of unrelated statistics, the survey will focus 
each time on a specific business and manufac- 
turing problem and incidentally serve to widen 
the field in which business statistics ought to 
be accepted as useful working tools. 
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European Markets Quiet as Year begins 
British Prices Easier. but Ferromanganese Rises—Little ; 
Likelihood of International Steel Trust— 
Cerman Works Well Occupied 
It appears impossible for the Franco-German nego- 
tiations te result in an agreement by Jan. 10. Conse- 
quently a provisional arrangement may be made be- 


’ Mi I es N t te! WOT nave bee! re - % 
S a = a i tween those countries. Fritz Thyssen says that there 
f a Is! pial lI generai Con- : ° . . 
: ‘s no likelihood of an international steel trust, but 


ON, ENGLAND, Jan. | 


nail sank a as = a sl gars ane oo German ironmasters favor an international price agree- 
ItLOOK brighter and it is expected that more fur- ment. 
A will be relighted. There is improved demand or 
r hematite and some export sales have been made GERMAN MARKET STRONG 
Foreign ore is now quiet. The works generally scene 
have placed their minimum requirements for the first Prices of Semi-Finished and Finished Steel In- 
agile apa Plage~anigad-enieaiorene? creased—Works Full of Orders 
($5.36 to $5.42), ex-ship Tee Ferromanganese 1 
firmer (By Radiogram) 
Finished steel liet, owing to the holidays. There BERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 5.—The market is very 
export inquiry, but little business has been ‘trong, particularly for blooms, billets and thin sheets, 
ransacted. of which there is a shortage. The works are unable 
‘Exchange, at $4.76% per £ on Jan. 5, is at the to meet the heavy demand and many have ceased book- 
t | since 1916, and just above the “pegged” ing orders. There is a big demand for foundry pig 


$4.76 7/16 during the war.] iron and for scrap. Average prices in gold marks per 


mm metric are as 7S: 
Sheets and Tin Plate c ton are as follows: 





ee ee Blooms ceeeceeseesee 119 ($28.80 per gross ton) 
| ™ lea siceiaiihiad: talks Mateaie he ail Steel bars weseee 182 (1.480. per ID.) 
| te Ppet Thin sheets .. 220 (2.39c. per Ib.) 
12 s only of moderat« Best iron scrap......... 79 ($19.12 per gross ton) 
S julrie from Canada are up Steel scrap ...... trees 83 ($20.09 per gross ton) 
ae ee ae Both the engineering and the Solingen (tool) 
;, the possibility of an increase in branches report an improved domestic market, but ex- 
n DI vant of inereasine costs. porting is dull. The railroad construction works are 
. Makers generally hold almost without orders, but there is a new demand for 
1 anxious to dispose es car rails. The Krupp works have received 8 
a eam Russian order for 10,000 farm machines deliverable in 
Nile ue the next two years. The steel trade journals predict 
coal saiiedie da Soethade that the improvement will continue. 
On the Continent of Europe 
_—— but somewhat dic. British Lron and Steel Market Experiencing 
1 
i nd Dy incertainties as oO ‘ear-E i 
i we henge t Year-End Quiet 
OmMmiMai, Dut here j a 
eal Reilical 7 ; LONDON ONG AN am (Ct . ° 
rd hig ve The threatened Belgian and steel a cearaliy tore tices saan 
sae a i steel nz ally have been gs i 
ee ug ; —— have been somewhat scanty during 
as 0 weeks, owing to the approach of the an- 
5 British and Go : 
: ntinental prices per 
. “ross ton, except here i F 
f ept where otherwise state r i 
(American equivalent figured at $4.7 7 wa ob. sackese! SOE 
g at $4.76 per £1, as follows: 
B ’ Continental Pri y 
‘ i ‘es ; 
3 7 al Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 
Che nd N 3 19 98 — pig iron:(a) 
a  e fi 104 -elzgium 3 ; . 
Cleveland | France...” tS ies to £3 17s. $18.09 to $18.33 
Kast Coast mia 19.04 Luxemburg ‘ ° ie ; + 9 8 
_ Nn t her —s Basic pig iron:(a) . a ene a 
a t ’ & ¢ $23 81 Belgiun a 
Ra ' St) a 7 oe 15 aeae 
R | ! ‘ ( 4 mbure 1 17.85 
Sa “ > a oa 17.85 
nd t 9.05 Belgiun 
| rs 'We | ‘rane 25.00 
Merchant bar ~ 25.00 
, 7 Sellen J C. per Lb. 
a B Luxemburg 4 in 1.25 ; 
i Frans 2 17} 25 
ee 1.25 
eae ; » 1 1.25 
Be Belgiu , 
R ; juxembu 131 a 
E Fran ; 121, 1.1 
* Bl “a ‘i se a 
wy : ~ —- Li% P % v , 2 
. . pla 1.25 to 1.28 
i ? ° ‘ mal : . 
’ T il 7 0 1 49 : 
: 
“hip plates 1 49 
- Luxemburg ~ 
Px | | Belgium 7 ° 2-49 
: 1.49 
(a)Nominal 
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nual holidays and stocktaking periods, and it is un- 
likely that there will he much to say until the new year 
has well started. Business generally throughout the 
year, particularly in pig iron, has been far from good, 
the main stumbling block being inability to compete 
with the foreigner, owing to the high costs. 

That manufacturers have done all in their power 
to cut their prices down, however, is clear from the fact 
that the price of Cleveland pig iron now stands at 
roughly 20s. a ton cheaper than it was at this time last 
year but, even at this level, foreign iron still can be 
imported at favorable rates. The number of furnaces 
in blast is only a small proportion, but traders are 
feeling some confidence of the future, and steps already 
are being taken to increase the output in the new year. 

Semi-finished steel has been hard hit throughout by 
Continental competition, which has resulted in large 
quantities being imported, to the detriment of the Brit- 
ish manufacturer. In the finished departments the 
ordinary merchant trade has been poor, export mar- 
kets turning their attention far more to the cheaper 
product of other European countries, but some good 
Colonial Government contracts have been placed dur- 
ing the last 12 months with British manufacturers. Ex- 
tensive programs of some of the railroad companies 
of this country will provide a good proportion of the 
work for a number of our plants. Prices, however, are 
still too much on the high side and have little chance 
of competing with other countries, for steel during the 
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past year has not been any better than pig iron, the 
reductions amounting to only about 25s. 


High Cost of Production 


An interesting sidelight upon the cost of production 
in certain branches of the steel trade is shown by the 
chairman of Richard Thomas & Co., tin plate manu- 
facturer, in the annual report. He states that whereas 
Continental tin plate and sheet bars have been selling 
at 33 per cent above the 1913 prices, the cost of such 
material from steel manufactured in this country has 
been over 60 per cent above pre-war. What is the rea- 
son for this difference? The reply is, the high cost of 
coal and transport in England. The present rate of 
cost of transport charge for assembling the raw mate- 
rials necessary for the manufacture of tin plate, to- 
gether with the conveying of tin plate to the port of 
shipment, amounts on an average to well over £2 10s. a 
ton. In conclusion he says: 

“I do not think that at present we can do more than 
we are doing in our efforts to reduce the cost of manu- 
facture and the cost of distribution of our products. 
How then can we look forward to any improvement in 
trade? My answer is that no trade in England can 
hope for improvement or hope to fight successfully 
foreign competition until the cost of coal and transport 
is reduced. Those two ‘key’ factors are throttling 
English trade.” 


Franco-German Commercial Negotiations 


PARIS, FRANCE, Dec. 12.—Negotiations concerning 
the commercial agreement to be signed between France 
and Germany have been pursued in Paris for some 
time. As regards the metallurgical industry, these 
negotiations are of two orders which, although con- 
nected, are distinct from each other: 


1.—Negotiations for the Regulation of the Customs 
Tariff 


If, on Jan. 10, no agreement has been reached 
between the two countries, the duty rate on French iron 
and steel goods entering Germany will be raised by 
over 50 per cent above that of pre-war, resulting in 
prohibition of French products. The Germans contend 
that they are led to apply such regulations, as they 
should otherwise be obliged to grant the same prefer- 
ential terms to other nations with whom they have 
signed or are ready to sign commercial treaties. To 
this the French repiy that, owing to the importance 
of their “transforming” industry, the Germans have 
no interest to raise their customs tariff on raw and 
semi-finished products. 

On the other hand, German producers of heavy 
metallurgy offer to buy a certain quantity of our raw 
and semi-finished goods (1,000,000 tons about, it is 
stated) in order to resell them to the German “trans- 


PRAGUE, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, Dec. 8.— Czecho-Slo- 
vakia’s iron and steel industries, whether raw material 
or manufacturing, are in bad condition. In most other 
industrial branches business is fairly good; and the 
trade balance for January to October shows the satis- 
factory export surplus of 620,000,000 Czech crowns. 
The metal industries are the exception. Not only have 
they lost the temporary boom market created by the 
Ruhr occupation, but they also are feeling German 
competition more severely every day. The concerns 
are producing at much below full capacity. This is 
true of smelting concerns, steel mills and rolling mills, 
and most of all in machinery. To Russia has been 
sold a certain quantity of electrical and farm machin- 
ery, but in general the export market is dead. 

The recent Czecho-Austrian commercial treaty 
grants Czecho-Slovakia reductions of the Austrian 


Czecho-Slovakian lron and Steel Conditions Bad 


forming” or finishing plants. The French objection, on 
this point, is that it would mean the strict limitation 
of our exports to Germany and the abandonment of 
our direct trade relations with such firms. 

This is how matters stand. 


2.—Combine for Apportioning Output 


Germany wishes us to enter an understanding 
formed in view of avoiding over-production and to 
proportion the iron and steel outputs to the needs of 
consumption. The French are quite willing to join 
such a combine, provided, however, that Great Britain, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and even other small producing 
countries such as Italy, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
will also take part in it. 

Such a combination would forcibly mean the re- 
constitution of the national agreements—and steps 
have already been taken to that end—and also the 
regulation of prices to avoid the ruinous competition 
which now governs the export markets. Also, the pro- 
jected treaty will have to settle definitively the details 
of the exchange of Ruhr coke for French ores between 
the two nations. 

The negotiations were not pushed further, as the 
Germans asked to refer to their Government and to the 
industrialists whom they represent. 


maximum duties on iron; but not much advantage is 
expected from this, as already since February there 
has existed a cartel agreement between the iron and 
steel interests in both countries, which guarantees 
collaboration independently of duties. The real ques- 
tion for both countries is Germany. The Czech trade 
journals express the apprehension that if a steel agree- 
ment is come to between Germany and France, in con- 
nection with the commercial treaty negotiations now 
proceeding in Paris, all the smaller steel-producing 
countries, and with them Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and 
Poland, will suffer badly. 

As result of the German abandonment of the Ruhr 
struggle, Czecho-Slovakia’s coal industry has lost a 
market. Last January, coal output reached 1,400,000 
tons against a monthly average of 1,190,000 tons in 
1913; in the last recorded month of 1924 production 
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Altogether Czecho-Slovakia’s pig exports rose from 
58.000 tons in 1922 to 193,400 tons in 1923. 

The effect of the Ruhr troubles on steel production 
was similar. Steel output rose from 640,000 tons in 
1922 to 1,000,000 tons in 1928, and thereby reached 
80.8 per cent of the 1,237,021 tons produced in 1913. 
Output of rolling mill products in 1923 was estimated 
at 1,300,000 tons. Export of semi-finished materials 
and rolling-mill products totaled 359,850 tons, against 
120.650 tons in 1922, Germany’s purchases being 175,- 
985 tons against only 16,172 tons in 1922. These fig- 
ures sufficiently explain how the resumption of Ger- 
man smelting and rolling on the Ruhr has completely 
demoralized the Czech market. Production figures for 
this year, when available, will show a sharp setback. 


f Czech pig iron, against only 19,690 tons in 1922. 


ids already have declared themselves against high 
mport taxes. 


Syndicate Sentiment Grows 


It seems that the British iron producers gradually 
ire giving up their opposition to the formation of a 
European steel syndicate. Belgian and Italian iron- 
masters also are showing a large interest in it, and it 
ean be said that there is generally a desire in all the 
iron producing countries to come to some sort of un- 
derstanding, which is of great importance to the whole 
of Europe and may have also a considerable influence 
yn oversea markets. 

A new syndicate formed in the German iron indus- 
try by the producers of semi-finished material is to 
start work on Jan. 1, 1925. Only the Gutehoffnungs- 
hiitte has not signed the agreement yet and negotia- 
tions with this firm continue. This is a sales syndicate 
with fixed quotas for every member, which also fixes 
prices in accordance with market conditions. Certain 
steel specialties are sold by the firms themselves and 
the materials used up in the works of the members are 
not included in the agreement. Negotiations for estab- 
lishing syndicates for bar iron, girders, wire and plates 
have not produced a definite result. 


Heavy Demand Stiffens Prices 


During the last few days iron prices have advanced 
further. There is an unabated demand and traders and 
consumers are taking on stock for the expected revival 
of building activity next spring. Many consumers who 
have been holding back are replenishing their stocks 
now for fear of further advances, as prices are showing 
an upward tendency. The remarkably strong demand 

eems also largely due to recent progress being made 
in the formation of syndicates; as some of the works 
have extensive sales organizations, the formation of 
ales syndicates meets with considerable difficulties. 
Present quotations are about as follows, in marks per 


metric ton and with American equivalents per gross 
ton or per pound: 


. ms 108 $26.14 Plates, 1 to 3 
B ween 115 27 83 mm. (No. 19% 
wi Bie 122 <3 re to No. 11% 
a ro 145 ».09 WEG? .sés ul 205 2.22c 
, mor 136 1.4 Plates below 1 

ictura Wh. ccnkchay 220 2.39¢ 
se ape : 1.32¢ Wire, drawn, 
a al iron 135 1.46 OURRS cca cot 175 1.89¢. 
Ho iron — 155 L.67¢ Wire, drawn, 
3 eavy.. 150 1.62 galvanized .. 215 2.32¢ 

medium 1 1.89e 


__ Serap demand also has increased. Owing to the 
high freight rates it is almost impossible to bring 
material from a great distance and some firms have 
nly small tocks. As soon as a perceptible demand is 
no iceable prices leap up. Present quotations are about 
v3 marks per ton ($17.67) for steel scrap, 70 marks 
($16.94) for solid scrap, 60 marks ($14.52) for chips 
and (¢ marks ($18.63) for cast iron scrap. Iron ore 
prices show a declining tendency. Owing to the rise 


in the exchange value of th 
: : aiue e franc t 
iron No. 3 e the price of foundry 


Y 


, Luxemburg quality, has been increased by 


r ton to 74 marks ($17.91) at the frontier, 
qual to 315 francs per ton. 


The Siegerland thin plate mills have booked many 


5.00 marks pe 
W hich is e 
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orders lately, both for home and foreign account. They 
generally stipulate 8 weeks for delivery and have 
orders for about three months. There is considerable 
export demand and more than £9 per ton, f.o.b. Rotter- 
dam, has been realized. 

The Saar iron industry during the last few weeks 
has booked many German orders and about 75 per cent 


* 
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of the production is going to Germany. The main 
reason is the desire to get as much material as possible 
into Germany before Jan. 10, when the free import 
ceases, but many German orders have been given lately 
for delivery after that date, which is a sign that it is 
believed that no German customs barrier will be erected 
or that the duty will be small. Prices are therefore stiff. 





BELGIAN PRICES GO DOWNWARD 


End-of-Year Quietness and Price Resistance of 
Buyers Make Business Slow 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Dec. 10.—Prices per metric ton, 
f.o.b. Antwerp, may be indicated as follows: 
Fr. Per Lb. 


555 or $27.75 or 1.26¢c. 

Joists (beams) 5350r 26.75 or 1.21c. 
Rods 640 or 32.00 or 1.45c. 
Corrugated bars 670 or 33.50 or 1.52¢e. 

oops 780 or 39.00 or 1.77c. 
Cold rolled steel hoops.............. 1,100 or 55.00 or 2.49c. 
Drawn steel squares 5 53.75 or 2.44c, 
Drawn steel, rounds 52.50 or 2.39¢c. 
Drawn steel, hexagons 56.25 or 2.56c. 
Spring steel 51.50 or 2.34c. 
Commercial trom No. 2......cccesce: 5650r 2 
Commercial iron No. 3 585 29.25 or 1.32¢c. 
Commercial iron No. 4 30.75 or 1.39¢e. 
Thomas sheets 0.5 mm. (No. 25% gage) 1,275 0r 63.75 or 2.89c 
Thomas sheets 1 mm. (No. 19% gage) 1,150 0r 57.50 or 2.6le. 
Thomas sheets 2 mm. (No. 14 gage).. 880o0r 44.00 or 1.99c. 
Thomas sheets 3 mm. (No. 11% gage) 7300r 36.50 or 1.65c. 
Thomas sheets 5 mm. (No. 6% gage). 675 or 33.75 or 1.53¢c. 
Galvanized sheets 0.5 mm........... 2,250 or 112.50 or 5.11c. 
Galvanized sheets 1 mm 1,650 0r 82.50 or 3.74c. 
Polished sheets, average price 1,600 or 80.00 or 3.63c. 
Steel bands 700 or 35.00 or 1.59c. 
Wire, galvanized (basis)............ 1,100 or 55.00 or 2.49c. 
Wire, barbed (basis) 1,250 or 62.50 or 2.83c. 
Wire, plain (basis) 850 or 42.50 or 1.93c. 
Wire, annealed (basis) 900 or 45.00 or 2.04c. 
Wire nails (basis) 850to 42.50 or 1.93c. 
Billets, soft Thomas steel 510 to 25.50 
Blooms, soft Thomas steel 490 to 
Largets, soft Thomas steel 5300r 26 
Wire rods 630 or 

Generally speaking, the steel and iron market is 
weak. The downward tendency of last week is getting 
confirmed. Only small business is done, so that sev- 
eral makers are disposed to book offered orders, even 
with further concessions of prices. Only a small num- 
ber of works are fully booked for two to three months 
and in consequence buyers, although not numerous, in- 
sist upon lower quotations. In general one may rely on 
a reduction of minimum 2s. 6d. per ton in the last 
week’s prices. 

Business was especially difficult in steel commodi- 
ties. Buyers do not seem disposed to order at ruling 
prices. In consequence practically no business is de- 
veloping and an incertitude of prices overcomes the 
market. To this lack of movement one has to add the 
general and common quietness of the end of the year. 

Of course some foreign markets are in a better po- 
sition, even firm; that is why the somewhat unexpected 
decline in prices on our market seems very strange. 
General quotations for bars are now, at maximum, £5 
17s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b, Antwerp, this being at the same 
time the price quoted by Luxemburg and Lorraine. 
Even this price is reported to have been accepted by 
some makers as an all-around price, without applying 
the usual extras—of course for good specifications and 
not too small a quantity. Beams were offered at $26 
and $26.75, f.o.b. Antwerp. Quotations for Belgian 
consumption ran about 10 to 15 fr. higher, but not 
more. oF 

A large number of buyers exist for semi-finished 
products. On the other side, makers are better pro- 
vided with work for this class of materials and there- 
fore the market is much firmer than for other com- 
modities. Notwithstanding this, the offers made, es- 
pecially for England, become lower and lower. This 
explains the nearly total absence of business. Export- 
ers offer only £5 4s. for billets, ic., about $24.50, a 
price which is not yet accepted. Business for largets 
(slabs) is not practicable above £5 6s. to £5 8s., which 
is found too low by the sellers. 

As seen in the list above, prices for iron also are 
lower. This department is calm, but the makers situ- 
ation is not so bad, as most of them got the opportunity 


to book good orders during the last month, when prices 
were higher and favorable for them. 

Important orders have been placed for heavy sheets. 
Prices therefore are maintained even about 47, i.e., $33 
per 2240 lb., a quotation which proportionally is much 
higher than for the previous items. Business is satis- 
factory, while makers are still full of orders for two 
to three months. Therefore the tabulated prices may 
really be considered strict minimums. 

Prices for high-phosphoric pig iron have been af- 
fected. The market is far from weak but, owing to 
competition from Luxemburg and France, quotations 
came down to 360 fr. and 365 fr., delivered at consum- 
ers’ works or f.o.b. Antwerp. The demand is large 
and it is reported that at this price of $18 f.o.b. Ant- 
werp good business has been done. Delivery before the 
end of January is unobtainable, this showing that 
makers have still important quantities to supply. Semi- 
phosphoric pig iron is quoted 390 fr. per metric ton, 
f.o.b. Antwerp, i.e., $19, for 2.5 to 3 per cent Si. 

The wage question again provokes new difficulties. 
Work people, on account of dearer living, ask for 
higher salaries, while makers claim to be unable to 
meet them because obtainable selling prices do not 
allow an increase in cost of production. Workmen, 
therefore, started partial strikes in certain works and 
certain parts of the country. In reply the managers 
announced a general lockout, after a fortnight’s notice. 
In these circumstances, if difficulties are not removed, 
the builders’ trade to begin with (including founders 
and nail manufacturers) would come to a standstill 
on Jan. 1. 


Pig Iron Prices Stronger in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 5.—While the Canadian pig 
iron market has not recovered from the recent holiday 
season and the demand for iron has been practically at 
a standstill for the past couple of weeks, prices have 
been showing a steadily stronger tendency and a fur- 
ther advance of $1 per ton has gone into effect. This 
new advance makes the total increase in the past six 
weeks one of $3.50 per ton, with the prevailing pig iron 
price in Canada as follows: No. 1 (2.25 to 2.75 silicon), 
$28.80; malleable, $28.80; No. 2, (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), 
$28.30, Toronto. With the difference in freight charges 
between Toronto and Montreal the price in the latter 
district is now No. 1 and malleable, $31.30; No. 2, $30.80. 
A large number of Canadian melters have already cov- 
ered for first quarter requirements with a few having 
placed contracts for as far ahead as the second quarter, 
but local blast furnace representatives do not appear 
anxious to take business as far as second quarter and 
consequently are not pushing sales on this account. 
The spot demand fell off during the recent holiday sea- 
son, but prospects are good for a speedy resumption of 
business and during the latter part of this week several 
small tonnage spot orders have been booked. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.'s 
coal dock at Escanaba, Mich., which has been under 
lease to the Central Coal Co. of Milwaukee since its 
establishment, has been purchased by the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland. The dock has been operated 
intermittently for several years and requires extensive 
repairs and replacements, which will be made early in 
the spring. The present capacity of 100,000 tons will 
be somewhat enlarged. The Cleveland company in- 
tends not enly to supply its mines near Escanaba with 
coal, but enter the wholesale coal trade of the Upper 
Peninsula. 
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Mahoning Valley; 


American Steel & Wire Co 
in southern Ohio; one Joliet 


Cambria 


plant 


No 
in the 
of the 


in northerr 


South Chicago furnaces of the Illinois Stee! 
ind two Gary furnaces in the Chicago district 


Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 


Lebanon Valley 


F furnace 


December were the following: 
furnace in 
at the Sparrows Point plant of the Bethle- 


the Lebanon Valley 


em Steel Corporation in Maryland; No. 4 Ohio furnace 

the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Mahoning Valley, and 
of the Tennessee 
Railroad Co. in Alabama. 


1 Ensley furnace 


Output by Districts 


Iron & 


The accompanying table gives the production of all 


coke and anthracite furnaces for December and the 
three months preceding. 


Pia Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 


Dec 


Nov. 


Sept. 


(31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (30 days) 


York 
Valley . 
vikill Valley 
Susquehanna 
Lebat yn Val- 
rh district 
Valle y 
P: ateetne 
ind Virginia 


Kentuc Ky 
’ eling district 
luahoning Valley 


and North- 

re: CO osicavs 
ithern Ohio il 
s and Indiana 
Mint Mo 
Wi Colo and 


Capacities in Blast Jan. 1 


182,742 
"8.9 09 
0.843 


40.027 1 


84,349 
120,185 
300,629 2 
298,951 2 
7,326 
> ROD 3 
108,717 1 
0.760 2 
6.658 
961,702 2,5 


165,594 


36,321 


528,589 


88,939 


19,099 116, 


145,930 


101,702 


27,233 
437,864 
84,018 
$2,639 


41,470 
80,465 
195,292 


243,011 
15,542 


302,112 


92,764 
221,190 
12,487 





2,053,264 


The following table shows the number of furnaces 
in blast Jan. 1 in the different districts and their ca- 
pacity, also the number and daily capacity in gross 
tons of furnaces in blast Dec. 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 


Location of 
Furnaces 

© York 

Buffalo 

Other New York 


New Jersey 


sylvania 
Lehigh Valley 
Spiegel 


Schuylkill Valley 


Lower Susquehanna.. 


ferromanganese 
Lebanon Valley 

Or rromanganese 
Pittsburgh District 

Ferro and spice 
shenango V alle \ 
Western P 

Ferro and spiegel 


and 


a 


Bs rromanganess 


ng District 


nganese 


i and Texas.. 


Total In 
Stacks Blast 


Ze 15 
> 0 
} 0 

12 6 
~ l 
1 
i l 
c 0 
, 45 

17 1 
re 11 
e 0 
i 
t 10 

.s 19 

oo 1S 

14 5 

17 2 
1 1 

. ; I 

39 21 
1 1 
15 2 

403 298 


Capacity 
per Bay 


= 0S 
>> 
i 


im 
Ins 
wo 


1,765 
120 
190 


vo 


9,000 
9.500 
1,510 
7,425 
2,340 
1,165 


1 


285 

&5 
350 
7,125 


215 


98,380 


SOMA RR Dm SD 


_ 


Oo 


— 


es 


wor te 


bo 
we 


fond 
on 


-Jan. 1——, -——Dec. 1— 


Capacity 


Blast per Day 


5,750 


2,500 
2,100 





89,100 
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1920 


Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Price 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the various independent steel 
companies, as well as from merchant furnaces produc- 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, show the fore- 
going totals of steel making iron, month by month, to- 
gether with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. These 
last, while stated separately, are also included in the 
columns of “total production.” 


the daily average production by months, of coke and 
anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the chart repre- 
sents monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 foun- 
dry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry iron at 
furnaces in Chicago, and No. 2X at Philadelphia. They 
are based on the weekly quotations of THe Iron AGE 
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Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in United States 
by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1920—Gross Tons 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
Ferromanganese 

1923-———__.__—-1924 

Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 

7,948 


—Total Production——— 
1923 Fe-Mn 


~ 


20,735 


S 


1920 


. 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 


O82 ©8019 Ge be 
SewNweo 
eee 
Or 

WAI. 
a ee 
Cons aee 


1923 
3,229,604 
2,994,187 
3,523,868 
3,549,736 
3,867,694 
3,676,445 


Jan. 
Feb. ... 
wee os 
yh ae 
ay ve 
June 


bobo ps be be be 
“IC-1-1bo 
nRonmobec-) 
1D me me OO 
SeCaASvtin 

oMO Cm -~2 


b+ 4 bo bo bo bo 


1 Sim im bo 


a1 -~3.. 


mee 


| ANS 2F Oop 
=F OUIAO+ 


22,405 
22,351 
23,580 
14,993 
20,049 


~~ 
= <6 
Sts 
se 


CLso~- 


| bo bobo 





| bo @totee a 


—] 
a 
a 


1% year. 
ane» 4 a 


a bi 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year. .: 


|} tetetebenets or 


14,367 
10,718 
13,263 

7,780 
13,448 
21,220 





| 
=! 


9,870 
13,796 
4,240 
9,336 
9,405 


64,807 124,113 54,595 


15,328 
8,010 
5,033 

10,047 
8,835 
5,284 


246,231 130,585 204,909 107,132 


Production and Price Chart 
The fluctuations in pig iron production from 1915 to 


the present time are shown in the accompanying chart. 
The figures represented by the heavy line are those of 


% year.1 
July ... 
Bee. ose 
Sept 

Oct 

Nov 


I ec 


38,986 


1 
-067,043 
147,402 
129,323 
9 
4 
7 


92,597 
34,908 
03,855 


rete w wow @ 


9,428,166 
$64,555 
954,193 
985.529 

1,246,676 

1,415,481 

1,649,086 


12,050,683 
2,405,365 
1,816,176 
2,033,720 
2,637,844 
2,849,703 
4,086,398 


20,841,534 
3,678,334 
3,449,493 
3,125,512 
3,149,158 
2,894,295 
2,920,982 


1924 
018,890 
,074,767 
466,086 
,233,428 
,615,110 

026,221 


~~) |) te oe woe 


Year*. 36,414,114 16,543,686 


26,880,383 40,059,308 31,108,202 


*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1923 


production of this iron was 251,177 tons. 


Building permits were issued in St. Louis during 
1924 for improvements of the estimated cost of $39,- 
841,639, against $41,443,755 in 1923, a decrease of $1,- 
602,116. The largest permit was for the Bell Telephone 
Building, $5,000,000. 












FIRST QUARTER OUTLOOK 


Operating Basis of 80 Per Cent Appears 
Assured 


Effect of Advance in Coke and Ore on Pig 
Iron—December Iron Output 


Specifications against contracts received in the 
ordinarily quiet period of the year-end have been 
of such volume that together with known needs of 
regular consumers 80 per cent operations appear 
fully assured over the first quarter for all of the 
larger mills making finished steel. The situation 
has some of the marks of a transition from a buy- 
ers’ to a sellers’ market. 

Bars, shapes and plates are $6, $8 and $10 a ton 
below prices of a year ago, but are fully one-half 
that much above the price basis of current ship- 
ments. Sellers are not so actively canvassing for 
orders as they were, but buyers are showing no 
concern over future needs. The relatively little new 
purchasing is easily consummated. 

Inventory taking is responsible in part for the 
semblance of quiet, particularly in wire, nails and 
pipe. Adding strength to the price structure are the 
advanced dates of release of much of the material 
under contract, attempts to increase the tonnage un- 
der such protection and rumors of little surplus 
labor seeking employment at the mills. 

The basis of second quarter prices has entered 
definitely into market calculations. Purchasers agree 
as to the generally firm price outlook, but do not 
expect the makers to allow the situation to. get out 
of hand. Signs are that the next few weeks will 
be occupied principally in gaging the continued rela- 
tion of supply and demand. 

The country’s production of pig iron in Decem- 
ber was 2,961,702 tons, or 95,539 tons a day. This 
represents a daily gain of 11,883 tons over Novem- 
ber, in which the output was 2,509,673 tons. On 
Jan. 1 there were 228 furnaces active, showing a 
net gain of 23 over the number in blast on Dec. 1 
and the rate of production on Jan. 1 was 98,380 tons 
aday. A year ago pig iron was being made at the 
rate of 94,265 tons a day and a month ago 89,100 
tons. 

Including charcoal iron, the output of 1924 was 
about 31,300,000 tons, or 22 per cent off from the 
production of 1923. 

Stacks of steel making companies made 76,682 
tons a day, a daily gain of 13,452 tons over Novem- 
ber, but merchant furnaces, producing 18,857 tons, 
showed a daily loss from November of 1569 tons. 
A total of 27 furnaces went on the active list in the 
month, 15 of them of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and four were blown out, two of them 
Steel Corporation stacks. 

With the cost of making pig iron increased by 
more than $1 per ton by the advance of wages in 
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the Connellsville coke region, and with the strong 
probability that the price of ore will be advanced 
about 80c. per ton, owners of blast furnaces are ex- 
pected to try for higher prices on pig iron for de- 
livery after April 1. Some have already marked 
up quotations, but in most districts ruling prices 
remain unchanged. At Chicago, however, prices 
have again risen 50c., or $3.50 since Nov. 1. 

Steel works operations show further increases. 
Taking in all classes of finished steel, Pittsburgh 
reports fully 80 per cent engagement of capacity and 
in ingots over 85 percent. The leading independent 
in Chicago is at a 95 per cent rate and the foremost 
interest at 90 per cent. 

In sheets, slower than many forms of steel to 
respond to the new market influences, some addi- 
tional mills have been put into operation in Valley 
works. Specifications received by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. in December represented 150 
per cent of capacity and last week 85 per cent of 
its mills were operating. Independent mills were 
more fully engaged. Yet black sheets have been 
bought for 3.50c. for early shipment. Automobile 
sheets are relatively slow, motor cars not being built 
against uncertain future demand. 

Rail orders include 13,000 tons for the Grand 
Trunk, 6000 tons for the Clover Leaf and 2000 tons 
more for the Kansas City Southern. Bookings of 
track accessories call for 5000 tons of angle bars, 
10,000 tons of tie plates and 3000 tons of spikes and 
bolts. 

The Baltimore & Ohio bought 5000 cars and the 
Burlington 2000, and expectations are that the 
70,000 tons of rolled steel and 11,000 tons of axles 
will go to Chicago mills. The Lackawanna and New 
York Central each have asked for prices on 1000 
cars. 

The continued rise in pig iron is reflected in 
THE JRON AGE pig iron composite, which is now 
$22.25 per gross ton, against $22.17 last week. 
Since the movement started two months ago the 
advance has been $3.04, or 16 per cent. 

THE IRON AGE finished steel composite price is 
unchanged from 2.560c. per lb. last week. 


Pittsburgh 


Pig Iron Makers Will Try to Obtain Higher 
Prices for Second Quarter 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 6.—As steel buyers very generally 
covered their first quarter requirements in their big 
commitments in November and early December, busi- 
ness now is running to specifications rather than orders. 
Specifications against orders on the mill books have 
been very heavy in the past few weeks, and the high 
rate of steel production attained in December promises 
to be greatly exceeded in the present month. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has put on two additional blast fur- 
naces, bringing its total active units to 43 of its 58 
furnaces. The Pittsburgh Steel Co., the Republic Iron 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


.6, Dec. 29, Dec. 9, Jan. 8, : ° Jan. 6, Dec. 29, Dec. 9, Jan. 8, 
Pig Iron, PerGrossTon: 71925 1924 1924’ °1924 Sheets, Nails and Wire, “925° 1924 1924 °1924 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$25.01 $25.01 $24.51 $24.26 Per Lb. gegen Cents Cents Cents Cents 
No. 2, Valley Furnacet... 22.00 22.00 20.50 22.00 Sheets, black, No. 28 P” 3.60 3.60 3.50 3.75 F 
No. 2) Southern, Cin’tit... 24.05 24.05 24.05 25.05 Sheets, black, No. 28, C ‘7 1 
ae : 0 21.00 cago dist. mill......... 3.70 3.70 3.70 eel 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.t. 20.00 20.00 20.0 ae No, ii, ae av0 re mn 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 24.00 23.50 22.00 23.50 Sheets, ay. > {, re r . 5 s . 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 24.25 23.50 23.00 23.25 cago dist. eal, Mo aa 4.85 4.85 4.85 9 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 21.50 21.50 20.50 21.00 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh. 2.70 2.70 2.70 3.00 ; 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 24.26 24.26 23.26 24.76 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- : 
Malleable, Chicago* ...... 24.00 23.50 22.00 23.50 onme. Gist. wellh..wcccece 2.80 2.80 2.80 4 
Malleable, Valley ....... 22.00 22.00 20.50 22.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.85 2.85 2.85 3.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 23.26 23.26 21.76 23.26 Wire nails, Chicago dist. | 5a og 3; 
L. 8S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.15 Plain wire, Pitisbarsh.... 2°60 2°60 2°60 276 : 
Ferromanganese, furnace..110.00 110.00 105.00 109.00 Plain wire, Chicago dist. om aa we / 
TEES cece eee eeseeeses S ° 4 
Rails, Billets, Etc., Per Gross Ton: Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.80 
O.-h, rails, heavy, at mill. 999.08 mee o0.00 13.08 wen galv., Chicago wan one ods : 
. bi , Pittsburgh... 37.00 : ‘ . woes o Sneed ; ( 
oon witlets, Pittsburgh... 38.00 37.00 35.50 40.00 Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 39.00 = re aa Old Material, Per Gross Ton: f 
ee ae ae a 5.17 Carwheels, Chicago...... $22.00 $21.50 $19.50 $20.00 u 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 41.67 41.67 41.67 45. Goreieds, Catone. : moe -S8a.ce G1te Coe 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 48.00 48.00 48.00 51.00 arwhee -# a PD nh’ 2200 22:00 21:50 20:00 
F Cents Cents Cents Cents Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 22. . . . 


Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 20.00 21.00 19.50 17.50 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.35 





° 180 1:80 2 35 Heavy steel nen | —o- ‘ sa. 28 ao. a 
h i t mill ...... 1.8 . . . No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 19. . . ‘ / 
ae No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. gale oe sees 30-68 ’ 
ini No. 1 cast go (net ton . fl , : 
Finished Iron and Steel, No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila.... 21.00 21.00 20.00 20.00 : 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 17.75 17.25 16.50 15.00 i 
Iron bars, eastern Pa. mill 2.10 ime Aim one . 4 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 nae Coke, Connellsville, ‘ 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.10 2.10 2.10 .40 Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.50 Vurnace cole, prompt... 94.15 $4.15 $3.50 $3.75 . 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.44 2.44 2.44 2.74 Foundry coke, prompt.... 5.00 5.00 4.50 476 : 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.50 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.60 Metals / 
Tank plates, New York... 2.34 2.34 2.24 2.74 etais, dH 
Beams, Pittsburgh ....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.50 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents i 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.60 Lake copper, New York...15.25 15.00 14.25 13.12 : 
Beams, New York....... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.74 eeeares een refinery — —* ‘tong = 1 
see . . ° e nc, t. ui Bicccvcesese 7. . . le ‘ A 
Cree SNES, SUED ase aa nue 5.08 eh De MO cccataees 8.20 8.15 7.42 6.77 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries _ ead, a. ae be < an aa ze He 
in the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton. Tin (Straits), New York. 59.87% 59.00 55.12% 48.00 
¢Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. nf i: - 


Antimony (Asiatic), . ¥.18.00° 17.50 14.40 10.00 


quent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 
as shown in our market report on other pages. 


On export business there are fre 
range of prices on various products, 
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Tue Iron AcE Composite Prices 


Jan. 6, 1925, Finished Steel, 2.560c. Per Lb. i 


Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank plates, Dec. 29, 1924, 2.560c. 
plain wire, open-hearth rails black pipe and black Dec. 9, 1924, 2.531c. 
sheets. These products constitute 88 per cent of the Jan. 8, 1924, 2.775c. 
United States output of finished steel. 10-year pre-war average, 1.689¢. 
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Jan. 6, 1925, Pig Iron, $22.25 Per Gross Ton 

Based on average of basic and foundry Dec. 29, 1924, $22.17 : 

irons, the basic being Valley quotation,({ ===». cwswssss sss Dec. 9, 1924, 21.34 i 

the foundry a a 2. es tt Jan. 8, 1924, 21.96 { 

Philadelphia and Birmingham. 10-year pre-war average, 15.72 

1924 1923 + 

High Low = Lo ; 
2.789c., Jan. 16........ 3.4600., Oot. 14.....000. Finished Steel......... 2. oie. “ gewepe 2.446c., Jan. 2 
$22.88, Feb. 26........ PARRA, NOW. Sociccccvseced POS TIER. cccccccens $30.86, March 20...... $20.77, Nov. 20 
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& Steel Co., the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. and the high rate of production reached last March. For this 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at Johnstown have each put on a_ week active steel works capacity represents at least 
blast furnace in the past week or ten days, and this 85 and probably more. Marked firmness still is seen 
and the nearby districts now have 101 furnaces out in prices, not only of finished steel products, but of 
of a total of 139 in production. That is nine more fur- semi-finished steel, and the primary materials. 

naces than were making iron at the beginning of 1924. Now that the higher wage scale adopted by the 
Finishing mill capacity, taking in all classes, is at least larger independent Connellsville district operators, on 
80 per cent engaged, with a particularly high rate of Dec, 16, has become general, higher prices are sought 
operation noted in the bar and sheet mills. The leading for coke, and as second quarter coke tonnages have 
local independent last month established a new high sold as high as $5.25 per net ton at ovens, as compared 
record in the matter of ingot capacity and with the with $4.25 to $4.50 for present quarter, price ideas of 
large independents both here and in Youngstown oper- pig iron producers have stiffened materially. An ad- , 
ating at practically full capacity, it now looks as_ vance of 5fc. a ton appears likely on the next business ; 
though this month had come very close to equaling the of any consequence in pig iron. 
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Meanwhile, in spite of a light turnover, scrap prices 
retain all of their recent strength. Another dollar a 
ton has been added to prices of open-hearth steel in 
semi-finished form, but at the moment there seems to 
be an ample supply of Bessemer steel, and it can be 
had at the recent prices. The report has been fre- 
quent lately of an early advance in wire nails, and 
some support is lent the suggestion by the fact that 
the manufacturers generally are canceling tonnages 
on which there have not been specifications by the date 
of expiration of contracts. There is a firmer market 
in strips, both hot and cold-rolled. In a general way, 
higher prices are mentioned only in connection with 
those finished lines on which prices are regarded as too 
low. In that category plates, shapes and bars are most 
commonly referred to. On the whole, there is consid- 
erable conservatism about advancing prices, as there is 
no desire for a runaway market, but rather the hope 
that an orderly advance will prolong the period of 
good business. It is commented upon that never be- 
fore have prices remained so nearly stationary when 
mills were as heavily committed as they are at present. 


Pig Iron.—With coke prices growing stronger and 
with the prospects of an advance in ore prices, pro- 
ducers of pig iron naturally are giving close attention 
to the costs and as recent prices do not appear re- 
munerative in the calculation, there is a very general 
tendency to seek higher prices. Crystallization of the 
advance, however, is halted by the fact that practically 
all melters are well covered against their requirements, 
for the present quarter and the new year has not 
progressed sufficiently to give them an idea of their 
second quarter needs. The dullness prevents a test of 
the market. There does not appear to be any foundry 
iron available for delivery over the present quarter for 
less than $22.50 for the base grade, although the sales 
of the past week, running in smal] lots, have carried 
prices from $22 to $23. For second quarter delivery, 
$23 appears to be the minimum quotation on this grade 
and some are not willing to go even that low until the 
coke and ore prices for that period are more fairly 
defined. The common minimum asking price on basic 
iron now is $22, Valley furnace, and on Bessemer $23, 
Valley furnace, is wanted. No important sales of either 
grade have been reported at these prices. The steel 
companies do not appear as aggressive sellers of pig 
iron, although one company has a fair size stock that 
is available for delivery over the next 90 days at $22 
furnace. Because of a freight advantage into Pitts- 
burgh, this would be equivalent to about $21.50 worked 
back to a Valley furnace basis. W. P. Snyder & Co. 
make the average price of Bessemer iron from Valley 
furnace in December $21.885, as compared with $20.32 
in November, and of basic $20.281, against $19.68 for 
November. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 
OE re ee $21.50 to $22.00 
PE s pcck nek tenes kee eee ke 22.50 to 23.00 
SE ED ccs vesereceds seeane 21.50 to 22.50 
ep 0 ee Te ee 22.00 to 23.00 
ca a ob o's ein Oe 21.50 to 22.50 
DEED sb acasheneceonaneyeses 22.00 to 23.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free.... 29.00 


Ferroalloys.—Prices are firm all along the line, al- 
though new business is very moderate. Continued 
strength of sterling gives rise to expectations of a fur- 
ther advance in British ferromanganese, as does also 
the upward tendency of ore prices. Indian ore has 
moved up from a low of about 38c. to 45c. per 
unit, and it is now figured that British producers have 
no margin of profit even with the ferromanganese at 
$110 in the domestic seaboard market. Higher ore 
prices are a factor in ferrochromium and ferrotungsten 
prices, which show a stronger tendency. Reports of an 
advance to $85 delivered for 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
cannot be confirmed here; leading consumers in this dis- 
trict are well covered against their requirements for 
this year at $82.50. Spiegeleisen is firm at $33 furnace 
for 20 per cent material, for sizable lots, and for small 
tonnages quotations range $1 to $2 per ton higher. 
Prices are given on page 171. 
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Semi-Finished Steel.—The situation in billets and 
sheet bars continues to tighten as to available supplies, 
particularly of open-hearth steel. Bessemer steel still 
is relatively plenty, because there is a tendency to re- 
place it with open-hearth steel in a number of directions 
where the use of Bessemer had been regarded as neces- 
sary. Comparatively little Bessemer steel, for example, 
now is used in making tin plate; rails are elmost en- 
tirely of open-hearth steel and in pipe Bessemer steel 
now finds its principal use in buttweld sizes, which 
form the smaller part of the pipe production in ordi- 
nary times. Bessemer sheet bars have lately been 
offered at $38, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, while open- 
hearth bars have sold at $39 and $40 is as low as 
any producers will go to get additional business. In 
billets and slabs, the common quotation on open-hearth 
steel is $38, while on Bessemer, $37 still can be done. 
Between their own requirements, which are large on 
account of liberal bookings of finished material, and 
those of their regular customers, makers do not believe 
they will have any semi-finished steel to spare for 
delivery in the next two months. With rolling bil- 
lets moving up in price, there is a tendency to seek 
more money for forging quality billets and blooms to 
preserve the recent price differential. No change is 
observed in wire rods or skelp. Prices are given on 
page 171. 


Wire Products.—Specifications for this month’s de- 
livery are heavy with all makers in this district and 
with some they have considerably exceeded expecta- 
tions, assuring a relatively full engagement of produc- 
tive capacity. Some mills have begun to cancel ton- 
nages unspecified at the end of the contract period 
and from that development it is evident that higher 
prices are expected. The ordinary procedure would be 
to extend rather than cancel unspecified business, but 
the mills now are well supplied with “live” business and 
are counting on better prices on future obligations. 
Mills in this and nearby districts are running at about 
80 per cent of capacity and are shipping at an even 
heavier rate, which means inroads on mill stocks. 
Prices are given on page 171. 


Tubular Goods.—Makers in this district are well sat- 
isfied with the way business in merchant pipe, more 
especially in the buttweld sizes, is coming in and are at 
least hopeful about the outlook for oil country goods, 
which run to the lapweld sizes. Recent advance in 
Pennsylvania crude oil has extended to the Ohio field, 
and the oil market in the Southwest also appears 
stronger. It is believed that well pipe soon will be in 
better demand as a result of the improvement in the oil 
market. A good many pipe lines have been projected, 
but actual inquiries and sales are still rather few. Im- 
provement in boiler tube demand has been sufficient to 
bring operations to about 70 per cent of the average, 
but as yet the rising demand has produced no strength 
in prices. Seamless tubes are selling cheaply enough 
to cut heavily into the sale of welded tubes. Discounts 
are given on page 170. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Local standard rail unit 
of the Steel Corporation is well supplied with business 
for shipment over the first six months of this year and 
is running at a high rate. Makers of light rails would 
like to get higher prices, but there are still more sell- 
ers than buyers and the effort to put up prices is not 
succeeding. Demand for track fastenings is steady 
rather than active, with prices steady at recent levels. 
Prices are given on page 170. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Specifica- 
tions for January are good and makers in this district 
are running heavier than since the fore part of 1924. 
With both jobbers and consumers rather lightly stocked, 
there is much confidence that specifications will run as 
close to the tonnages spoken for as the makers desire. 
Full specifications, it is said, would mean production 
well in excess of physical capacity. The automotive 
parts makers are not anticipating their requirements, 
since the automobile builders are buying materials more 
in keeping with actual car orders than was the case a 
year ago. Recent prices are holding on both screw 
stock and shafting; they are given on page 170. 
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Hot-Rolled Flats.—Practically all makers have 
higher price ideas on new business, because generally 
they are well obligated and those who do not make their 
own billets and slabs are confronted with higher priced 
raw material. On the wider sizes prices below 2.25c., 
base, mill, Pittsburgh district, have pretty well disap- 
peared. This was the point of greatest weakness owing 
to competition from the product of jobbing and small 
plate mills: The market has been and still is firm on 
the hoop sizes. Prices are given on page 170. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Sales of cold-rolled strips at 
4.15c., base, mill, Pittsburgh district, have lately been 
sufficiently frequent to encourage the belief that those 
mills that have been selling 4c., base, have become fairly 
well filled up and are less anxious for more business. 
The lower price has not disappeared, however, and 
makers, who in most cases are firm at 4.15c., are meet- 
ing the lower figure when an old customer is the stake. 
Prices are given on page 170. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The situation, in steel bars is 
without any material change. Mills are heavily obli- 
gated for the first quarter of this year and are getting 
such liberal specifications as to be rather disinterested 
in additional business. They are very firm at 2c. base 
mill, Pittsburgh district. There is also a firm market in 
iron bars with a good general business. Prices are 
given on page 170. 


Structural Material.—Prices of this line are very 
firm because the mills are so heavily sold up and are 
getting such good specifications against contracts. Lo- 
eal fabricating shops are reasonably busy, but could 
take on more business. Plain material prices are given 
on page 170. 





Plates.—There appears to be some open capacity in 
plates, but it is with manufacturers, who on account of 
high costs, could not take business at the lower levels 
which prevailed in the latter part of last year. Mills 
which filled up on the lower priced tonnage now are not 
anxious for additional obligations except at full quota- 
tions. Prices are given on page 170. 


Sheets.—Strictly new business is of rather moderate 
proportions, but that is only natural in view of the very 
heavy purchases of the last two months of last year 
and is not disturbing to manufacturers whose specifica- 
tions are extremely heavy. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. for December had specifications amounting to 
150 per cent of capacity and last week had more than 
85 per cent of its sheet mills in operation. In view of 
the fact that independent capacity is even more fully 
engaged, there is no question about the way specifica- 
tions are being received. If there is a slow spot, it is in 
automobile sheets, as the builders of cars this year are 
producing in close harmony with orders instead of 
building against future demands. It is believed, how- 
ever, recent price reductions in automobiles, particu- 
larly in the closed cars, which take more steel than do 
the open cars, will result in large sales and larger de- 
mands upon the steel industry. Prices now are very 
well stabilized at the Steel Corporation levels. They 
are given on page 170. 


Tin Plate.—There is nothing new in the situation 
except that the consumers are taking rather liberal 
shipments for this time of the year as a safeguard 
against possible shortages when the hot weather takes 
its toll of tin mill workmen. All makers are sold up 
against probable production in the first half of the 
year, and the story also is written for that period, so 
far as prices are concerned, unless there is a greater 
demand than has been counted upon, and producers 
cannot maintain working organizations. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets——Makers have had liberal 
bolt and nut specifications on fourth quarter contracts 
with the expiration of the contract period, and this is 
providing a reasonably good rate of plant operations. 
Contracts for the present quarter have been large, but 
with consumers and distributors well supplied from 
fourth quarter purchases, specifications on first quarter 
tonnages are rather light. Local makers of cap and set 
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screws are asking 80 and 10 per cent off list on milled 
screws, aS against the quotation of outside makers of 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Prices and discounts 
are given on page 171. 


Coke and Coal.—At least two contracts for second 
quarter tonnages of furnace coke have been made in the 
past week at $5.25 per net ton at ovens. One of them 
was for about 15,000 tons a month and the other for a 
somewhat smaller quantity. The price seems to be as 
low as many of the Connellsville producers are willing 
to go for that period, and some are asking $5.50. Ton- 
nages for the present quarter, including $1 a ton to 
cover the higher costs involved in the recent wage 
advance, carry prices of $4.25 to $4.50; so that in a 
general way the pig iron producers are being asked to 
pay a further advance of about $1 a ton for second 
quarter supplies. Not enough second quarter business 
has been done to really provide a test of producers’ 
prices. The spot market for furnace coke is quotable 
all the way from $4.15 to $5. The latter price is asked 
by producers who are well sold up on contracts for the 
present quarter and have little spot coke to sell. The 
prevailing market is best measured by a range of $4.15 
to $4.50, the low price being that of operators who 
started up ovens without having regular consuming 
connections. Spot foundry coke still ranges all the 
way from $5 to $6. The coal market is good in coking 
grade and much firmness is observed in slack coal due 
to the fact that so much of the business is mine run 
and with little business in prepared sizes, the produc- 
tion of slack grade suffers. Prices are given on page 
171. 


Old Material.—It has been a quiet week in scrap, but 
prices remain very firm, because there is no pressure on 
the part of dealers to sell; indeed, they are disposed to 
pick up any tonnages of desirable material that are 
available to apply on existing orders to escape draw- 
ing on their yard holdings. An embargo has been set 
up against one Pittsburgh district point, to which there 
were a good many shipments without orders and with 
no record of sale. These shipments have caused a con- 
gestion of loaded cars at that point. Dealers with or- 
ders there should be able to pick up some material 
pretty cheaply, since those who shipped without orders 
probably will find it less costly to sell than to seek 
another outlet. Recent offerings of compressed sheets 
by a local tin plate manufacturer sold close to $20 per 
gross ton at mill and the freight to the nearest con- 
suming point is $1.39, which would mean that the buyer 
had to get well above $21 to get out even, to say noth- 
ing of a profit. There is much interest in the prices 
that will be paid on the Pennsylvania Railroad scrap 
list, bids against which will be opened Jan. 7. Machine 
shop turnings and cast iron borings have sold as high 
as $18.50 locally since a week ago. Short shoveling 
turnings still are salable only as machine shop turnings 
and at not more than the price of that grade. Heavy 
breakable cast scrap has sold as high as $19.50 in the 
week. 

We quote for delivery to consumer’s mill in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 

Heavy melting steel............ $22.00 to $22.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

ig. ree 22.00 to 23.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 19.00to 19.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 23.00to 23.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 23.00to 23.50 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 


SOR GUM .. ac kann ad ensegioeean 26.50 to 27.00 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

GERGUEE. “Wiaavd oe ceeticcdecet 25.00 to 26.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 21.00 to 21.50 
EE Me PO nn Keehn daane 23.00 to 23.50 
CX en WOE -& Weeds wc decet 21.00 to 21.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 23.00to 23.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Short shoveling turnings ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Seah DO COORG 644 6:0 04es coven 24.00 to 25.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 16.00to 16.50 
Heavy breakable cast........... 19.00to 19.50 
DOOR DIME co ccvarececeseseeses 17.00to 17.50 
Cee WOM -DOTMNED sc ccacctivicsan 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 18.00 to 18.50 ~ 


No. 2 railroad wrought......... 22.00to 22.50 
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Chicago 


Record Bookings for Year at the Close—Pig 
Iron Again Marked Up 


CuIcaGo, Jan. 6.—In the heavier steel products, 


bookings reached their peak for 1924 in December, sales 
for that month being 30 to 35 per cent heavier than for 
November. The continuation of buying through the 
usually quiet holiday season is testimony to the mo- 
mentum which the market has gathered since the Presi- 
dential election. In plates, shapes and bars, local mills 
are now committed through first quarter except for 
small tonnages which will fit into existing rolling 
schedules. Already small lots have been lost to mills 
east of here on the score of deliveries, but the aggre- 
gate tonnage has been inconsequential. 

Conditions that support activity in the steel industry 
are regarded as unusually favorable and the trade sees 
only two possible dangers ahead, namely inflation of 
prices and undue expansion of business. The lessons of 
1920 and 1921 have not been forgotten and steel pro- 
ducers are expected to pursue a cautious policy with 
respect to prices. Local quotations on the heavier prod- 
ucts are unchanged, notwithstanding the heavy back- 
logs which have been built up, and there has been no 
intimation of an immediate change. Present prices on 
plates, shapes and bars are $8 a ton below what they 
were a year ago; hence there appears to be no imminent 
danger of what might be termed inflated prices. In 
fact, some advance above the present market level is 
regarded as inevitable, but it will probably not eventuate 
until prices at Pittsburgh go up. While it cannot be 
said that a second quarter buying movement is yet 
under way, it is probable that some of the tonnage re- 
cently placed will not actually be shipped during this 
quarter owing to the crowding of mill capacity. 

Railroad buying remains a leading feature of the 
market. The Baltimore & Ohio has placed orders for 
5000 cars and the Burlington has closed for 2000, re- 
quiring 70,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars and 11,000 
tons of axles, most of which is expected to be rolled 
here. New rail contracts include 13,000 tons for the 
Grand Trunk and 2000 tons for the Kansas City 
Southern. 

Products like wire and nails and steel pipe, which 
are sold largely to jobbers, are quiet pending the com- 
pletion of inventory taking. Sheets are stronger and 
are believed to be ready for another advance. Pig iron 
has advanced another 50c. a ton on a strong but quieter 
market. 

Steel output has again advanced with the lead- 
ing independent operating at close to 95 per cent 
and the foremost interest on a 90 per cent basis. The 
blowing in of the third Inland stack has increased the 
number of active steel works blast furnaces to 29 out 
of a total of 34 in this district. 

Pig Iron.—Local iron has again advanced 50c. a ton 
and now ranges from $24 to $24.50, base furnace. De- 
cember shipments were 35 per cent larger than those 
for November and the continued pressure for iron has 
forced the blowing in of additional capacity. The 
second Federal furnace has just gone in and a third 
Iroquois stack will be lighted before the close of the 
week. Including the Zenith stack and one Mayville 
furnace, this will bring the total number of active mer- 
chant units up to seven. At the moment, marked ac- 
tivity is confined to spot purchases of small lots. When 
melters have completed inventory taking, a renewal of 
buying is looked for and this will probably embrace not 
only heavier spot orders but also contracts for second 
quarter. Detroit and Toledo furnaces have advanced 
silicon differentials from 50c. to $1, thus following the 
lead of producers here and at other producing centers. 
Southern furnaces are still adhering to the 50c. dif- 
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ferential. A Southern producer shipping by barge and 
rail has offered a small remaining tonnage for first 
quarter shipment at $24.18, delivered Chicago, but for 
second quarter is asking $1 more. Charcoal is unchanged 
with trade light. A Milwaukee user has closed for 250 
tons of 10 per cent silvery. Low phosphorus is stronger, 
although quiet in this district. No further sales of 14 
to 16 per cent ferrosilicon have been reported. Pig iron 
producers not only face increased fuel costs but are 
likely to pay more for their ore. The prospective ad- 
vance in ore is said to be 80c. a ton, which will wipe 
out the 80c. reduction in 1924. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus, 
malleable and basic iron are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average ———a charge of 
61c. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards. 

Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 

to 2.25 


Basic 
High phosphorus 
Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 
sil. 1.50, delivered at’ Chicago. . 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 
Southern No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 
copper free 
Silvery, sil. 8 
Electric ferros incon, m4 to 16 per 
44.00 to 
Ferroalloys.—Fifty per cent ferrosilicon has ad- 
vanced to $85, delivered for both spot deliveries and 
—— Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen are quiet. 


guns 80 per cent ferromanganese, $117.56, 

gitbeane 50 per cent ferrosilicon for 1925 delivery, 
$85.00, delivered ; Spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, 
$41. 58, delivered. 

Plates.—Fresh car orders placed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will bring 
additional tonnage to local mills. Although the ex- 
pected renewal of tank buying for the new Wortham, 
Tex., oil field has not yet materialized, local mills have 
booked 2000 tons of plates from tank fabricators during 
the week. Local plate capacity is so heavily com- 
mitted that deliveries are steadily becoming more ex- 
tended. 

The mill quotation is 2.20c., Chicago. 
quote 3.10c. for plates out of stock. 
Sheets.—Local mills are fairly well booked through 

the first quarter and outside producers are also said to 
have heavy commitments. Talk of advances persists, 
but no definite action has been taken by any mill. It 
is expected that blue annealed and black will go up $2 
a ton and galvanized $3. 


Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.75c. 
for No. 28 black, 2.85c. for No. 10 blue annealed, 
4.90c. for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at 
other Western points are equal to the freight from 
Gary plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. 
lower than the Chicago delivered prices. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.80c. base for blue 
annealed, 4.50c. base for black, and 5.50c. base for 
galvanized. 


Bars.—Local mills rolling soft steel bars are so well 
booked that occasional small orders are being lost to 
outside producers because of deliveries. This may fore- 
cast another period in which Chicago district users will 
be forced to turn to mills east of here for a considerable 
tonnage in surplus requirements, but that point has by 
no means been reached. Local prices are strong, but 
will probably not advance until the Pittsburgh market 
gathers momentum. That bar iron bookings are im- 
proving is indicated by the fact that the Republic mill 
at East Chicago has gone on double turn. This is the 
first time a bar iron plant in this district has been on a 
double shift basis for over a year. Prices, however, re- 
main unchanged and are not expected to advance until 
soft steel bars go up. Rail steel bar business continues 
to improve with prices unaltered. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c.; common 
bar iron, 2c. to 2.10c., Chicago; rail steel, 2c. to 
2.10c., Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.80c. for rounds and 
4.30c. for flats, squares and hexagons; 4.15c. for 
hoops and 3.65c, for bands. 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.60c. 


Wire Products.—Jobbers, as well as manufacturing 


26.01 to 
33.00 to 


Jobbers 
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users, are still busy with inventory taking and are not 
expected to specify in quantity until after the middle 
of the month. The railroads are buying nails rather 
liberally and have also placed liberal orders for barbed 
wire in the South. Mills are facing their busiest season 
and look forward with confidence to heavy bookings. 
The price situation is gradually freeing itself from 
irregularities and is said to be the firmest in weeks. 
For mill prices see page 170. 
We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 
black annealed, $3.15 per 100 lb.; common wire 


nails, $3.25 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, $2.55 
per 100 Ib. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Grand Trunk has 
placed 13,000 tons of rails with the Illinois Steel Co. 
The same mill has booked 2000 tons for the Kansas 
City Southern. This is in addition to the 6000 tons 
bought by that road from other mills, as reported in 
THE IRON AGE of Dec. 25. Track fastenings were also 
ordered by these lines. Local bookings in those prod- 
ucts during the week embrace a total of 5000 tons of 
angle bars, 10,000 tons of tie plates, and 3000 tons of 
spikes and bolts. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 

light rails, rolled from billets, 1.90c. to 2c., f.o.b. 

makers’ mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.35c., 

f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 


Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.45c. base, and track bolts, 4.45c. base. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Figures taken by Detroit on 5250 
tons showed James B. Clow & Sons low on part of the 
tonnage and the prices of the American, United States 
and Lynchburg companies practically the same on the 
remainder. With the exception of one figure, which 
was lower, most of the bids figured back to about $40, 
base Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger. At St. Paul, 
where the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. was low bidder 
on 2600 tons, the prices named were slightly higher. 
Ames, Iowa, has placed 130 tons with the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. Saginaw, Mich., takes figures 
Jan. 13 on 1500 tons. Akron, Ohio, receives bids Jan. 16 
on 430 tons of 6- to 36-in. Milwaukee is asking bids until 
Jan. 9 for furnishing 200 fire hydrants, and bids until 
Jan. 14 on 700 gate and tapping valves, 4- to 12-in. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Water pipe, 4-in., $52.20; 6-in. and over, $48.20; 
Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 


Structural Material.—Fabricating awards have been 
light, the only large letting being 3200 tons for the 
Starks Building, Louisville, which went to the McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. Bids have been asked on an addition 
to the Chicago Union Station, 5000 tons, and on a bridge 
at Gettysburg, S. D., 1500 tons. Figures will also be 
taken shortly on the Stevens Hotel, Chicago; 17,000 
tons. Preliminary estimates indicate that the American 
Agricultural Society Building, Chicago, will require 
15,000 tons, but plans will not be completed for several 
months. Plain material prices are strong and deliv- 
eries from local mills are slowing down. In fact, one 
important producer is fully committed for the first 
quarter. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.20c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c, for plain material out 
of warehouse. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—After the heavy specifica- 
tions received against fourth quarter contracts, little 
activity is expected in bolts and nuts until the middle 
of the month, when the inventory taking period has 
been completed. Some specifications, however, have al- 
ready been received against first quarter contracts, 
suggesting that the requirements of some buyers were 
not fully covered. Recent business from the automo- 
bile industry is considerably below what it was a year 
ago, but specifications from farm implement makers 
have shown consistent improvement. Small rivets are 
again showing weakness, as low as 70 and 10 and 5 off 
freight allowed having been done recently. Large 
rivets are unchanged at $2.75, base, per 100 lb., Chi- 
cago. For mill prices see page 171. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 55 off; coringe bolts up to 
% x 4 in., 50 off; larger sizes, 50 off; hot pressed 
nuts, squared, tapped or blank, $3.50 off; hot pressed 
nuts, hexagon, tapped or blank, $4 off; coach or 
lag screws, 60 per cent off. 
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Warehouse Prices.—Local jobbers have raised the 
extra for structural tees over structural angles from 
5c. to 10c. per 100 lb. Ordinarily warehouse business 
does not get well started until toward the close of Jan- 
uary, when inventory taking is out of the way, but this 
year tonnage is coming in in the most promising volume 
since January, 1923. 


Reinforcing Bars.—In a dull market, sales are con- 
fined principally to small tonnages. Among the most 
promising prospects are a filtration plant at Spring- 
field, Ill., 600 toms, and 400 tons for the Rock Island 
Lines. Word received from the Southwest indicates that 
800 tons for a Kansas City warehouse of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, was awarded some time ago to 
the Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. Prices remain un- 
changed at 2.60c., Chicago warehouse. 

Lettings include: 

Michael Reese Hospital addition, Chicago, 300 tons, to 
Concrete Engineering Co. 

Harding public school, Des Moines, Iowa, 200 tons, to 
Concrete Engineering Co. 

Reservoir, Oak Park, Ill, 170 tons, to Concrete Steel Co. 


Iowa State College, recreation building, Ames, Iowa, 100 
tons, to Concrete Engineering Co. 


Pending work includes: 

Rock Island Lines, 400 tons. 

Filtration and water softening plant, Springfield, II1., 
600 tons, V. V. Long & Co., Kansas City, architects. 

Elementary public schools, Eighty-Second and Bishop 
Streets, and Seventy-Eighth Street and Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 400 tons, Lind Construction Co., Chicago, low bidder 
on general contract. 

St. Lukes Hospital, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 100 tons, general 
contract awarded to J. & W. A. Elliott, Minneapolis. 

Coke.—-Shipments of foundry coke last month were 
the largest on record for December. Local by-product 
foundry coke remains unchanged at $10.75, delivered 
Chicago switching district. Contracts for the first half 


are being closed on this basis. 


Old Material.—A large independent mill has bought 
20,000 tons of heavy melting at $20 delivered. Outside 
of this transaction, consumer buying has been limited. 
Brokers, however, have been active in buying railroad 
material, evidently anticipating a sharp revival in con- 
sumptive demand following the passing of the holiday 
season. Prices are still moving upward, although not so 
generally as a week ago. Railroad offerings include the 
Pennsylvania, 37,000 tons; the New York Central, 7000 
tons; the Illinois Central, 4100 tons; the Pere Mar- 
quette, 1300 tons; and the Erie, a blind list. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 


as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
DINE WOES 5 Fins ce dcddaecateves $21.50 to $22.00 
Cast irom Car Wheels ..cccecscee 22.00 to 22°50 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 27.00to 32.00 
Forged steel car wheels......... 23.50to 24.00 


Railroad tires, charging box size 23.50to 24.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 23.50 to 24.00 


Wee FOP SOE) st dictstaccaese 21.50 to 22.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 22.00to 22.50 
Heavy melting steel ............ 19.75 to 20.25 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

6 oi De ad oth det one: he 20.25 to 20.75 
Gwar SEGUE 5. cc ccccetices 19.50 to 20.00 
Drop forge flashings............ 15.00to 15.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 17.00to 17.50 
AG. CORED. oo o.6.0 xen nteerenes 17.50 to 18.00 
URGE OES DATE acccccedccceed 21.00 to 21.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... 23.50 to 24.00 
Colh SG, odccontsecdsicenves 24.00 to 24.50 
Low phos. punchings .........- 21.00 to 21.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cuat DOPE cccccccctedevdddun 15.50to 16.00 
Short shoveling turnings ...... 15.50to 16.00 
Railroad malleable ..........65. 21.50 to 22.00 
Agricultural malleable.......... 20.00 to 20.50 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars ...... 21.50to 22.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 22.50to 23.00 
TO CN TD Gf cc cweceecucices 28.00 to 28.50 
Steel nF ARIOB. 0. ccccccccsscct 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 busheling.......seseeee0. 15.50to 16.00 
ees Bes « ded nc ence sed tt 12.00 to 12.50 
Pide GE. GUGM. .cascccesccesess 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 17.75 to 18.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........++- 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad cast .........ee6. 19:00 to 19.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast ........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 19.25 to 19.75 
SARS, WOE: 6 ae kcanes ens cheges 16.00 to 16.50 
GIBCO BENS caccceccvteséiscevnes 16.50 to 17.00 
Brals® GHOGG 2. ccscccoccccssees 16.00 to 16.50 
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New York 


Large Mills Have 80 Per Cent Bookings for 
First Quarter 


New York, Jan. 6.—Post-holiday quiet prevails in 
the pig iron market, but sales in this territory last week 
amounted to about 10,000 tons. One company sold 4000 
tons, of which only a small part was Buffalo iron. 
Inquiry is light, but some producers are looking for- 
ward with confidence to an active demand for iron to 
supplement purchases for the first quarter. The out- 
look for second quarter business is also favorable. 
Prevailing prices at Buffalo are still on the basis of 
$23 for No. 2 plain, while eastern Pennsylvania is 
$23.50, although an effort is being made to advance 
to $24. 

We quote delivered in the New York 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.52 freight 


from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


district as 


East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $26.02 
East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 
nt adek ete bake bebe eee fe 27.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 
rer re errr 26.52 
a a” Bese OD Beis ceccece 27.91 


No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$30.44to 31.44 


Ferroalloys.—Business in ferromanganese is exceed- 
ingly light. Inquiries and sales are limited to small and 
carload lots. Some small lots for early delivery are re- 
ported sold at $110, seaboard basis, most of it domestic, 
and taken by consumers whose supplies are somewhat 
short. The spiegeleisen market is strong but not so 
active as recently. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Although the first few weeks of 
the year are generally marked by quietness on the part 
of buyers, private consumers are showing a fair de- 
gree of interest in purchases for spring delivery and 
several municipalities are expected to come into the 
market before long. The city of Philadelphia is ex- 
pected now to confine its activity in increasing the 
water supply to improvement of the present system 
rather than construction of a large project. The city 
of New York will probably appear in the market in the 
next few weeks for a fair tonnage of water pipe. Job- 
bers of soil pipe are fairly well covered at the lower 
discounts recently prevailing and the market has set- 
tled into the usual few weeks of mid-winter quiet. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in car- 
load lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, $54.60 to 
$55.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $59.60 to $60.60; 3-in., $69.60 
to $70.60. with $5 additional for Class A and gas 
pipe. Demand for soil pipe continues active and dis- 
counts have been advanced 2% points. Discounts 
of both Northern and Southern makers of soil pipe, 
f.o.b. New York, are as follows: 6-in., 40 to 41% 
per cent off list; heavy, 50 to 51% per cent off list. 
Warehouse Business.—This is a busy time at most 

warehouses, for the storm of last Friday interrupted 
deliveries in and about New York. No turn in the mar- 
ket has occurred. Prices rule firm on all lines, but de- 
mand is not great, though it is regarded as good for 
the season. The rise in price on galvanized sheets is 
being withheld temporarily. Among the non-ferrous 
products to show price advances were pig tin, which 
went to 62c., and No. 1 solder, now quoted at 41c. While 
most lines are moving at the same lagging pace, shaft- 
ing and screw stock have taken on notable activity. 
Prices are given on page 186. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation has the ear- 
marks of a transition from a buyer’s to a seller’s mar- 
ket. Indications are that the larger producers have 
specifications and known demands from regular cus- 
tomers sufficient to maintain 80 per cent operation 
through the first quarter. Buyers feel no concern over 
getting what they need when needed and with current 
prices $6, $8 and $10 higher per ton than the basis on 
which current shipments are being made, they see 
apparently no reason for obligating themselves now 
and adding to inventories. While not actively canvass- 
ing for business, sellers are not slow to enter new 
bookings, and there is a certain amount of discussion 
as to the price basis of purchases for second quarter. 
Claiming that the market is now definitely in their 
control, the producers repeatedly express the intention 
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of keeping prices within bounds. An advance of $1 
a ton is mentioned for the next quarter unless (as is 
regarded as unlikely) undue buying pressure should 
arise because of fear developed simultaneously among 
buyers that scarcity of labor might interfere with 
adequate deliveries. As to present new buying, it may 
be described as decidedly quiet, with few expecting any 
marked change for a few weeks. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.44c.; plates, 2.34c. to 

2.44c.; structural shapes, 2.34c. to 2.44c. 

Old Material.—<Activity continues among brokers 
fulfilling contracts with eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumers. No. 1 heavy melting steel is being bought 
at $19.50 per ton delivered to consumers at Steelton 
and Conshohocken, $20 per ton delivered Pottsville and 
$20.50 per ton delivered to a consumer at Claymont, 
Del. Borings and turnings continue moderately active 
at $13 per ton delivered Bethlehem, $14 per ton deliv- 
ered to Sparrows Point, Md., and $15.50 per ton de- 
livered to a consumer at Birdsboro. Brokers are offer- 
ing $17 and better for machine shop turnings delivered 
to eastern Pennsylvania. Stove plate continues strong 
at $16.50 per ton delivered Phoenixville and $14.75 per 
ton delivered to a local consumer in New Jersey taking 
a $2.02 per ton freight rate. While the market on all 
grades exhibits considerable firmness, there is no evi- 
dence as yet of another upward movement. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard....... $14.00 to $14.50 
Heavy melting steel, railroad or 


6 Sn wih wikia haw aaen 15.50to 16.50 
 ¢  f. U eee eae 16.00to 16.50 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 24.00 to 25.00 
PO MS on cc sme cae e 06.0% 21.50 to 22.50 
BOO GRP Dee, cc cacnccscccvcis BHO Bee 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 15.50to 16.00 
ft repre See 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)....... 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Mixed borings and turnings.... 10.50to 11.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

OC WGP SD Ee. WORM). ccc ceee 14.25to 14.75 
oe ee eres eee 12.75to 13.25 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 14.00to 14.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast iron car wheels............ 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 14.25to 14.75 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast .......... $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 


ae eS eer ee ee 15.50 to 16.00 


Canadian Scrap Market 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 6.—With the exception of a few 
minor changes in prices in the Montreal district, the 
Canadian iron and steel scrap market is without fea- 
ture. Under the new prices Montreal dealers have 
advanced their buying price $1 per ton on both No. 1 
machinery cast and malleable scrap, making the pre- 
vailing offering price $16 and $18 per net ton respec- 
tively. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Toronto Montreal 
ee ee ee $11.00 $10.00 
Machine shop turnings....... 11.00 9.00 
Bo Ee ee 7.00 9.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap.......... 13.00 13.00 
Heavy melting steel.......... 12.75 12.00 
eee GERD Aids soak ee tcc nesee 17.00 19.00 
Axles, wrought iron.......... 19.00 20.00 

Net Tons 
Standard car wheels......... 17.00 17.00 
| | eee 14.00 16.00 
Se 5 65k 4c esbb 0 ahh ee 14.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast......... 18.00 18.00 


A Mid-West conference on steam production econo- 
mies will be held at the Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Jan. 
13, under the auspices of the Cleveland Engineering 
Society, Cleveland Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Cleveland chapter of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers. The topics to be discussed include preparation 
of pulverized fuel, operating experiences of plants 
burning pulverized fuel and group plan heating for 
apartment and residence districts. 
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Cincinnati 





Furnaces Not Urging Buying of Pig Iron for 
Second Quarter 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 6.—A few small sales for the 
second quarter shipment were completed last week, but 
generally the market was quiet. An eastern Ohio melter 
bought 1000 tons of foundry at $22.50, southern Ohio 
basis, while a central Ohio melter took 300 tons of mal- 
leable. A sale of 300 tons of low phosphorus was re- 
ported to a Kentucky melter. Inquiry is light, but is 
expected to develop activity during the next two weeks. 
Prices are steady. In southern Ohio, while it is still 
possible to do $22, Ironton, one interest has advanced 
to $23, and reports small sales. At Birmingham, $20 
continues the minimum, with one furnace having named 
$21 on a specific inquiry for second quarter. There has 
been little selling for this delivery, however, most fur- 
naces believing that prices will be higher when second 
quarter contracts are made. Silvery prices are still 
being shaded $1 a ton from the regular schedule, a sale 
of several hundred tons having been made last week on 
the basis of $29.50, furnace, for 8 per cent. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b, Cincinnati: 


Fin + te alta baa a $: 


24.05 

Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.55 

Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent.$31.77 to 32.77 
Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

CD: a eraleen dala. & dake le Within ie Re. oon 24.27to 24.77 

Southern Ohio, basic........... 23.77 

Southern Ohio, malleable........ 24.27 to 24.77 


Sheets.—Inquiry is light at the present time, as 
most users are well covered for January and February 
needs. Shipments from mills in December were excep- 
tionally heavy. Requests continue to come in for early 
shipments, indicating the low condition of stocks in 
hands of users. Little is now heard of 3.50c. price on 
black sheets, and on current business prices are steady 
at 2.70c. for blue annealed, 3.60c. for black and 4.75c. 
for galvanized, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Structural Activity—Railroad buying is the most 
important feature of the structural industry. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad awarded 1400 tons of 
bridge work last week, and has new inquiries for 1450 
tons. A cement plant near Dayton, Ohio, requiring 
1200 tons, has been placed. 


Reinforcing Bars—The Wabash Portland Cement 
Co., Ford Building, Detroit, has bought 700 tons of hard 
steel bars for a plant which it will erect at Osborn, 
Ohio. The price delivered Dayton, Ohio, is reported to 
have been 2c. General contract for Bethesda Hospital 
addition, Cincinnati, has been awarded Max Penker & 
Sons, who will buy 300 tons of bars. The Waverly Hos- 
pital at Louisville, Ky., requiring 450 tons, is again up 
for bids. Reinforcing bars on current orders range 
from 1.90c. to 2.10c., mill, the lower price representing 
quotations on attractive tonnages of hard steel bars. 


Warehouse Business.—The past week has been a 
dull one, due in a large measure to the New Year’s holi- 
day and the fact that inventories were being taken. 
Generally speaking, jobbers had a fair year, and are 
looking forward to a much better one in 1925. Prices 
are steady and unchanged. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.30c.; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4.35c. ; bands, 
3.95c.; shapes, 3.40c.; plates, 3.40c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.05c.: cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.55c.; open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 5.75c. ; 

No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 black 

sheets, 4.60c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c.; No. 

9 annealed wire, $3.15 per 100 lb.; common wire 

nails, $3.15 per keg base; cement coated nails, $2.85 

per keg. 

Finished Materials.—Demand for finished materials 
has been mostly of fill-in variety. The largest order 
placed was for 1200 tons of shapes for early delivery, 
taken on the basis of 2c., Pittsburgh. Plate prices are 
strengthening, and on the general run of business 2.10c., 
Pittsburgh, is commonly quoted, though a price of 2c. 
can still be done on attractive inquiries. There is little 
demand for bars, and the price is firm at 2.10c., Pitts- 
burgh. Bolt and nut specifications are in good volume, 


and prices are being maintained. There is little being 
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done in the wire and nail market, and prices are strong 
at $2.60 for plain wire and $2.85 for wire nails, f.o.b. 
Ironton. Railroad spikes are in better demand, and 
prices are very firm. The New York Central Lines 
is reported to be about to close for 1925 requirements 
of tie plates, angle bars and spikes, included in which 
is several thousand tons for the Big Four Railroad. 
Light rails are in demand in carload lots, with prices 
ranging from 1.80c. to 1.90¢e. 


Fluorspar.—lIllinois and Kentucky producers have 
advanced prices to a flat minimum of $20, mines, with- 
out any distinction as to grades for gravel fluorspar. 
Lump fluorspar is quoted at a minimum of $22.50, 
mines. There is fair amount of inquiry in small lots. 


Coke.—January specifications for foundry and do- 
mestic grades are heavier than for December. We note 
one sale of 1000 tons of furnace coke to an Eastern 
furnace at an undisclosed price. Prices generally are 
steady and unchanged from last week as follows: 

Connellsville foundry, $4.50 to $5.50; furnace, $4.00 
to $4.50; New River foundry, $8.50; Wise County 
foundry, $4.50 to $6.00; furnace, $4.00 to $5.00; By- 
Product foundry, $6.50 Connellsville basis. 

Old Material.—Consumer buying in this district is 
light, though dealers are actively buying to fill exist- 
ing contracts. Prices are still advancing. It is ex- 
pected that buying will shortly begin, as stocks are 
getting low. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


cinnati: 

Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel ........... $17.00 to $17.50 
Scrap rails for melting ......... 16.50 to 17.00 
SE ES 3. 3 aa a dade ak ee cin i 20.00 to 20.50 
ee er ere ee 31.00 to 31.50 
TREES DO DO ove 602s usig cK 18.50to 19.00 
i Sa Pn 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires .......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 19.00to 19.50 
Agricultural malleable ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Loose sheet clippings........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Champion bundled sheets....... 14.50to 15.00 

Per Net Ton 
Caat trem DOPMIIIR. «occ ccstccss 13.00to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 maachimery canst.......... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 rahivem@ Caat... 2.6 cscsese 17.50 to 18.00 
re CI 566 60.00% eae ees ee ee 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 14.50 
PIO Ge Mn ea coos. ccete sees 10.50 to 11.00 
Ie. 2 DS oda vic cww buns 12.50 to 13.00 
po PEPE Tee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
ee OO eee eee es 12.50to 13.00 
TAO DEMERS 6 ik S ue vaciaeees eee 12.50to 13.00 
ey COND 6 no tes kta akeanes 14.00 to 14.50 

Boston 


Heater Manufacturer About to Buy Several 
Thousand Tons of Iron 


Boston, Jan. 6.—A heater manufacturer today or 
tomorrow probably will purchase several thousand tons 
of No. 2 plain second quarter iron. Comparatively few 
furnaces competed for this business, most of them hold- 
ing off pending ore cost developments. The buyer 
claims he can do better than $23, Buffalo furnace base, 
or around $27 delivered, and fully as well on foreign 
iron. Otherwise buyers evince little interest in iron. 
Well scattered reports, mostly from small foundries 
throughout New England, indicate increasing melts. 
At the same time, foundries report prices on castings 
as low or lower than when domestic iron was $4 to $5 
a tone cheaper. In such instances more interest is 
shown in foreign than in domestic iron. Generally, the 
recovery in New England’s melt is slower than had been 
hoped for. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... $27.15 to $27.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... 27.65 to 28.15 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.26........ 27.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.......- 28.41 to 30.92 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 29.92to 30.92 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.42to 31.42 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 29.60to 30.10 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.10 to 30.60 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Boston has awarded 1500 tons of 
48-in. pipe to the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., the only 
sizable tonnage placed in this territory during the past 
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fortnight. Pipe prices are reported as firm as follows: 
Class B, 4-in. and smaller, $66.10 delivered Boston com- 
mon rate points; 6-in. to 16-in., $61.10; 20-in. and 
larger, $60.10 a ton. Differentials of $4 to $5 are asked 
on Class A and gas pipe. 

Shapes and Plates.—While mills openly quote plates 
at 2.51%c. per 100 lb. delivered Boston common rate 
points to 2.15c., Pittsburgh base, large users maintain 
2.46%c. delivered or 2.10c., Pittsburgh base, can be 
done. It is generally admitted, however, the market is 
firmer and that 2.51%4c. is being obtained more often 
than 2.46%c. delivered. The market on shapes is 
2.36 ¥ec. to 2.46%c. per 100 lb. delivered Boston common 
rate points, or 2c. to 2.10c., Pittsburgh base. The 
largest roller yesterday advanced from 2c. to 2.10c. 
The two largest producers are several weeks behind on 
deliveries. 


Coke.—The New England Coal & Coke Co. and the 
Providence Gas Co. made the January price on by- 
product foundry coke to apply to first half of 1925 con- 
tracts, $11.50 per ton delivered. That price has been 
quoted by both companies since Julg 11, 1924. The 
movement of by-product fuel from ovens to foundries 
in December proved to be the heaviest reported for any 
month in 1924. Since Dec. 31, last, there has been some 
letup in contract specifications, but coke makers are 
being pushed for domestic fuel deliveries. Reserve sup- 
plies of domestic sizes of coke at ovens are now down 
to the minimum. 


Old Material.—Aside from an advance of 50c. a ton 
on heavy melting steel, old material prices are practi- 
cally unchanged. Business the past week was quiet in 
this territory. The movement of material out of New 
England on the present buying movement has been com- 
paratively small, due to the tendency of dealers to hold 
for higher prices. With the steel mills, particularly 
those in the Pittsburgh and the eastern Pennsylvania 
districts, sold well ahead, and with their stocks of scrap 
relatively small, New England old material dealers are 
optimistic regarding the business outlook. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered ee points: 

No. 1 machinery cast........... $19.50 to $21.00 

No. 2 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 18.00 

i ain 66 nine 9 bibs in es Oi 15.00 to 15.50 

Railroad malleable ............ 20.00 to 20.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ...... $16.00 to $16.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought......... 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 yard wrought............ 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought pipe (L- -in. in diam., 

Over BT. MRE) cdc ccvevcscess 13.00to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 11.00to 11.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
TE 055 6:ne ee ees eeeeee 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled skeleton .........s06- 12.00to 13.00 
——- i TE . » ¢.6 dee seen ws 11.00 to 11.25 

Eee 12.50 to 13.00 
Dt. csbehew eaten ewes Fee seus 18.50 to 20.00 
Guest eer 18.50to 19.00 
malig for rerolling.......c.ccvcce 16.50 to 17.00 
ME: 6 00 4063s 90208696 o's 15.50 to 16.00 


St. Louis 


Heavy Shipments of Pig Iron—Missouri 
Pacific Inquires for Fittings 


St. Louis, Jan. 6.—Because of the holidays, buying 
of pig iron in this market has been very light for the 
last two weeks. Melters are expected, however, to 
resume buying shortly, but they are not being hurried 
by the makers, who seem well sold up. A most hopeful 
sign is the anticipation of shipments against contracts, 
the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. shipments for December 
having been the largest but one of any month in its 
history. The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis re- 
ports that the melt in the district during November 
was 8% per cent larger than the previous month and 
5 per cent in excess of November, 1923. Reports from 
Texas stated that a considerable tonnage of pig iron 
from India is being sold there at a delivered price 
about equal to Southern iron delivered. The iron is 
being shipped by steamer through the Port of Gal- 
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veston and rail. Because of freight rates this iron 
cannot be sold farther north than Dallas, Tex., or 
Shreveport, La. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace ices $2.16 
srotent from Chica go, $3.28 from orence and 

eld (rail and water}, $5.17 from Birmingham, 
all rail, and 8le. average ee charge from 
Granite’ City 


Northern *tay., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $26.16 
Northern malleable, ail, fe to 

RR ee ar er 26.16 
PD. cabekt senda dbs eeeka gash ae 26.16 
—a fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

CUED Sink v: dd oh bw ess 040.0 cn ee 25.17 
Sothern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


CE GI WEEE) vccsacctinsc 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.81 to 28. H é 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The first railroad inquiries 
of the year were for track fittings, the Missouri Pacific 
asking for prices on its first quarter requirements of 
tank plates, angle and channel bars (tonnage not speci- 
fied), while the Mobile & Ohio is in the market for 450 
tons of tank plates and 350 tons of angle channel bars 
for shipment during the next four months, all for 
maintenance. The 1925 budget for the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad, amounting to $5,248,000, in- 
cludes $2,300,000 for rehabilitation of equipment and 
$449,000 for passenger stations. The James Black 
Masonry & Construction Co. has the contract for the 
12-story office building at Eleventh and Locust Streets, 
which will be built of reinforced concrete, tonnage not 
yet fixed. Several structural steel jobs are pending. 
Business in other lines is quiet. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.15c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.15c.; structural 
shapes, 3.25c.; tank ‘plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 

» rolled, one pass, 4.65c.; cold rolled rounds, shafting 
and screw stock, 3.95c.; structural rivets, 3.65c.; 
boiler rivets, 3. 85c. ; ; tank rivets, in. diameter and 
smaller, 70 per cent off list: machine bolts, 55 per 
cent; carriage bolts, 50 per cent ; lag screws, 60 per 
cent; hot pressed nuts, squares, $3.50; hexagons, 
blank or tapped, $4 off list. 

Coke.—Buying of industrial grades has been light 
during the last two weeks because of the holidays. 
Connellsville grades are expected to be higher as a 
result of higher wage scales established by coke opera- 
tors. What coke business there is is going to the by- 
product makers in Granite City, Indianapolis and St. 
Louis. Colder weather has helped the demand for 
domestic coke. 


Old Material.—Prices for old material continue to 
advance. Consumers have bought such material as 
they require for immediate use. They would buy more, 
but dealers are holding out for higher prices than are 
offered to them. Railroad lists during the week in- 
clude: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 2200 tons; Mis- 
souri Pacific, 4000 tons and Pennsylvania, 38,000 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

SEE cc cacch ek cae ebas ohh os $18.00 to $18.50 
SERIES GOP PONG: « iswesiceccacs 20.50to 21.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 20.50 to 21.00 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 32.50to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels .......... 21.00 to 21.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy shoveling steel........... 17.50 to 18.00 
a switches and guards cut 

RE: sac dans Chseacdcesevess 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad CES. cn ccnacemeress 22.00 to 22.50 
Heavy axles and tire turning.... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 19.50 to 20.00 

Per Net Ton 

GE DNS DOR, 6.0 u 606 cee ensat 17.50 to 18.00 
en Gen 0.00 6.060045 <adn86 21.00 to 21.50 
Pn Ge DOs sn oc casone sceasus 25.00 to 25.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
ee NE IN a bas 0.0.6 6-014 von 0 11.25 to 11.75 
eh PE 260 ¢ t.65:06a:s'05 0 16.50 to 17.00 
See EO 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.50to 10.00 
Champion bundled sheets........ 10.00 to 10.50 


After a month of negotiations looking to a consoli- 
dation of the Hurley Machine Co. and the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Chicago, and the Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Cleveland, into what would have been the 


largest electrical household equipment organization in 
the country, it has been announced that the merger has 
fallen through. 
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Birmingham 


Sales of Pig Iron Being Made in Small Lots 
with Prices Firm 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 6.—The Southern pig iron 
market is characterized by steady delivery on old con- 
tracts, sales in small lots and quotations showing an up- 
ward trend. Smalllotsales have been madeagain at $20.50 
per ton, No. 2 foundry, and indications point to $21 
being the price within another two weeks. Production 
is being given attention and future needs show a larger 
tonnage requirement than is at present being manu- 
factured. Following the blowing in of two blast fur- 
naces on Jan. 1 by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
that company will immediately prepare another fur- 
nace for the torch and consider a second one a little 
later. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is get- 
ting in shape the old Oxmoor blast furnace, which has 
not been in operation since the World War. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ..$20.00 to $20.50 

No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 20.50to 21.00 

Basic 20.00 to 20.50 

30.00 
Steel—The Gulf States Steel Co. is getting a fifth 
open-hearth furnace ready at its Gadsden mills and will 
increase its output of steel. The Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co.’s steel plant has been operating to al- 


most capacity for months. Soft steel bars quoted 2.25c. 
to 2.35c. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Additional lettings are reported by 
the cast iron pipe producers. Winter buying holds out 
bright promise and the several plants in the Birming- 
ham district look for good demand through the year. 
Quotations are on a $40 base for 6-in. and over pipe. 
All pipe is being shipped as quickly as tested. 


Coke.—Better feeling is noted in the coke market in 
this district and an advance in quotations is believed 
imminent. Quotations are firm, ranging from $4.50 to 
$5 for foundry coke. Work will be started on the 57- 
ovens by-product Koppers plant of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. next week. 


Scrap.—The scrap iron and steel market in the 
South is very strong. Sales made during the past 
month call for a large tonnage and inquiries are in 
hand for further tonnages. Quotations are unchanged 
for the week but are very firm. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
strict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... ere to +0. 


re 


Heavy melting steel............ -00 to 0 
Railroad wrought ...........+.. 14.00 to 15.00 
pe errr. ort ee 18.00 to 19.00 
SS kde eek eae be eka ane 19.00 to 20.00 
pO EA ee ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Be Ms iid owe 0a eke ee Annee 17.00 to 17.50 
ZUOUNGE WROTE 6. ccccciccesces 17.00 to 17.50 
a ee ee 16.00 to 17.00 
SE EN 5 nxt wie ake ta aaee « 15.00 to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00to 9.00 
Cee GEO TO so ks co cewicee 8.00to 9.00 
SEG TOP Pa 600.0 ceed ineans 15.50 to 16.50 


San Francisco 


Deliveries Slower—Prices Firmer—Structural 
Activity Continues 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 3 (By Air Mail) .—Inventories, 
conferences and the celebration of New Year’s Day all 
contributed to a slowing down of business during the 
past week. The outlook for a speedy resumption of 
activity, however, is very good. Several large struc- 
tural and plate jobs are pending, and a number of jobs 
calling for fairly large tonnages of reinforcing bars 
are also expected to be placed in the near future. 
Awards for structural steel made during the past week 
called for nearly 5000 tons. 

Construction projects that are pending or being 
prepared for the first part of 1925 are numerous and 
the amount of steel that will be used is expected to be 
substantial. The past year broke all former building 
records in this city, and the volume all along the Pa- 
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cific Coast was large. In San Francisco the total 
amount named in building permits exceeded $57,733,- 
942, which was $1,155,098 more than the total amount 
expended for new buildings in 1907, the year after the 
great fire. Building permits issued here since the fire 
have amounted to $533,618,707. 

Deliveries from Eastern, as well as local mills, are 
somewhat slower than formerly, and prices generally 
are firmer. Higher quotations for shapes and plates 
are expected in the near future. 


Pig Iron.—Prices are somewhat firmer, although 
no change has been made in current quotations. Buyers 
are fairly well covered in their requirements for the 
first quarter, but several prominent sellers expect a 
good volume of orders to be placed during this month. 
There is, at present, comparatively little foreign iron 
being offered. Current quotations are as follows: 


Per Ton 
Te DOE dike wiaeictseacaweda $27.25 to $28.25 
*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... aa to 28.50 


OO SN. as de uede dees o6 00 to 32.00 
~ oo 28.50 to 30.00 
CR EET ec cadecuncaecaen 26.00 to 28.00 
CCR EE o'c'd'b us use ewawees 2600 to 28.00 
*Birmingham, Ala., foundry, sil. 

See OP ED sv edt eheaveavudsas 31.00 





*Delivered in San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars, San Francisco. 


Bars.—Several jobs calling for a fairly large ton- 
nage of reinforcing bars are pending. The awards of 
the past week involved only small amounts of less than 
100 tons. Prices are firm, reinforcing bars are quoted 
at 3.35c. base, carload, and 3.80c. base, Lc.l. Soft steel 
bars are 2.55c. to 2.60c. carload. Warehouse prices are 
$3 base, l.c.l. for soft steel bars and $3.75 base, L.c.l. for 
soft steel bands. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A number of jobs that had been 
pending for some time were awarded the past week, 
although, generally speaking, the market for pipe is 
rather quiet at present. The awards are: 


City of Whittier, 1400 ft., 8 in. Class B, cast iron pipe to 
U. 8S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., San Francisco. 

City of Paso Robles, 109 tons, 4-in. and 60-in. Class B 
cast iron re to McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Los Angeles. 

City o s Angeles, 2519 tons cast iron pipe to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Los Angeles. 

City of Long Beach, 924 tons, 20-in. Class B cast iron 
pipe to U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Co., Los Angeles. 

City of Alhambra, 577 tons, Class B cast iron pipe to 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Los Angeles. 

City of Spokane, ash., 750 tons, 6 in. to 12 in., Class B 
cast iron pipe to National Cast Iron Pipe Co., San Francisco. 


Coke.—Interest is more or less confined. Prices re- 
main the same as were quoted a week ago. Buyers 
seem disposed to wait for developments. Birmingham, 
Ala., by-products coke is $18.50 to $20.50 delivered. 
West Virginia beehive is $28 delivered, Wise County, 
Va., beehive is $22 and English beehive is $16. English 
by-product is about $14, although there have been no 
recent sales of any size. 


Sheets.—Little interest was given to sheets during 
the past week because of the holidays and the taking 
of inventories. Prices are substantially the same, al- 
though they are materially firmer than they were two 
weeks ago. Blue annealed sheets are 3.425c., c.i-f., 
black are 4.33c., c.i.f., and galvanized are 5.485c., c.i-f. 

Structural Shapes.—Contracts involving 4370 tons 
of shapes were awarded during the past week, and sev- 
eral jobs calling for large tonnages are pending. Prices 
are stiffening, and deliveries are slower. Shapes are 
very firm at 2.45c., c.if., and 2.50c. is being asked in 
some places. 

Plates—No large awards were announced during 
the past week. Prices are somewhat firmer, and deliv- 
eries are slower. Current quotations are 2.45c. to 
2.50c., c.i.f. There are several contracts pending. 


Old Material.—Conditions and prices in the local 
scrap market remain unchanged. The best quotation 
for heavy melting steel seems to be $11, and the same 
material in Los Angeles is $1 lower. Buyers are ap- 
parently waiting for new developments before commit- 
ting themselves. Local mills for the most part are 
fairly well supplied. 


Prices for scrap delivered to consumers’ yards 
are as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $11.00 to $12.00 
Scrap rails, miscellaneous ...... 11.00 to 12.00 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 11.00 to 12.00 
Couplers and knuckles .......... 11.00 to 12.00 
Mixed borings and turnings .... 6.00to 6.50 
Country mixed scrap ........... 8.50to 9.00 
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Cleveland 


Specifications Are Liberal, but Buying Is 
Light—Prices Firm 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 6.—The steel market has not yet 
fully recovered from the holiday lull and specifications 
and new business were light during the week. How- 
ever, consumers have placed liberal specifications on 
contracts and mills are well filled with orders for the 
first quarter. Some buyers have specified for all the 
material purchased for the three months’ period. The 
rush of specifications was so heavy at the close of the 
year that deliveries on steel bars have slowed down to 
four or five weeks from some of the mills and some 
consumers are crowding producers for early shipments. 
Some of the sheet producers in the Valley district have 
put additional mills in operation this month. Automo- 
bile companies are ordering freely for early require- 
ments. The market is very firm, with no definite price 
changes. In the structural field considerable new work 
is in prospect, including bar mill buildings for the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., which will require several thousand 
tons of structural shapes. New inquiries are pending 
from oil companies for stills requiring 400 tons of 
plates. It is understood that the Clover Leaf Railroad 
has made a distribution of its rail requirements, placing 
3000 tons with the Steel Corporation and 1500 tons 
each with the Bethlehem Steel Co. and Inland Steel 
Co., although the orders have not yet been sent out. 


Pig Iron.—While the market is not active, inquiries 
aggregating several thousand tons, nearly all for the 
second quarter, have come out since the holiday lull. 
However, most producers are unwilling to quote for 
that delivery because of advancing costs due to the 
higher coke prices or to the possibility that furnaces 
having by-product plants will have to pay more for 
coal. Furnaces are getting a heavy volume of shipping 
orders on first quarter contracts. The American Steel 
& Wire Co. placed another Central furnace in blast 
during the week and is now operating all of its four 
Cleveland stacks. The Stewart Iron Co. has placed in 
blast its furnace at Sharon, Pa. A Canton consumer is 
inquiring for 10,000 tons of basic iron for the second 
quarter and an inquiry from Warren, Ohio, for 1000 
tons of malleable iron for the same delivery is pending. 
The market is firm at $23 Cleveland and at other Lake 
furnaces for foundry and malleable iron, and the same 
price prevails in Michigan. Local furnaces continue to 
quote $23 at furnace for Cleveland delivery. In the 
Valley district $22.50 appears to be the minimum price. 
One producer is quoting that price for the first quarter 
and $23 for the second quarter. Low phosphorus iron 
has stiffened to $29, at which a Valley furnace sold 
several lots aggregating 3500 tons during the week. 
Offers of $283 for Bessemer iron have been refused by 
one producer, who is holding to $24. Southern foundry 
iron is dull. While a small lot was sold at $20 for the 
second quarter, furnaces generally have not opened 
their books for that delivery. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 


and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furnace........... $22.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 23.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$26.01to 26.51 
DONED ic ches temas eabe e awe 6 23.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 33.52 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 29.00 


Semi-Finished Steel——-Some inquiry for sheet bars 
is still coming out, and a Canton consumer is reported 
to have placed a 5000-ton lot. The market is very firm. 
A local mill is holding to $40, Cleveland, for sheet bars 
at which sales have been made, and $39, Youngstown, is 
regarded the minimum price. Billets and slabs are 


quoted at $37.50 to $38, Youngstown. 


Sheets.—Buying is light, but some good specifica- 
tions came out during the week and mills generally 
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have well-filled order books for the first quarter. Black 
sheets can still be purchased at 3.50c. for early ship- 
ment, but other grades are firm at regular quotations. 
Auto body sheets, which were being sold last month 
at 4.60c. for immediate rolling, have stiffened to the 
regular 4.75c. quotation. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The market is quiet, but prices 
on rail steel bars are firmer, with 1.90c., Pittsburgh, 
now the minimum price, and some mills quoting 2c. 
The National Concrete Fireproofing Co. was the low 
bidder for 200 tons for a building in connection with 
the Baldwin Reservoir, Cleveland. An inquiry is out 
for 400 tons for the American Insurance Union Build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio. A sewage disposal plant in 
Cleveland will require 1500 tons. 


Strip Steel.—Mills are now holding firmly to 2.40c., 
Pittsburgh, for wide hot-rolled strip steel. While hoops 
and bands have not advanced as much as other finished 
lines, the market on these is firmer, with some mills 
holding to a 2.60c. price for the former and 2.50c. for 
the latter. Cold-rolled strip steel still ranges from 4c. 
to 4.15¢., Cleveland. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications on fourth 
quarter bolt and nut contracts were very heavy during 
the past week, but few orders have been placed against 
first quarter contracts which were taken at higher 
prices. Rivet specifications are heavy. Most consumers 
are now under first quarter contracts. Prices are firm 
on bolts, nuts and rivets. 


Steel Bars, Plates and Structural Material.—Two 
or three additional independent mills have advanced 
their plate price to 2.10c., Pittsburgh, at which some 
car-lot sales have been made, but others continue to 
quote 2c. Steel bars and structural material are firm 
at 2.10c., Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.20c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.35c. ; 

No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.45¢c.; No. 10 blue an- 

nealed sheets, 3.45c. to 3.60c.; cold-rolled rounds, 

4c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.50c.; hoops 
and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage and heavier, 

3.85c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.35¢c.; No. 9 

annealed wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.; No. 

wire, $3.60 per 100 Ib.; common wire 
base per 100 Ib. 

Coke.—The foundry coke market is dull, with prices 
firm and unchanged at $5.25 to $5.50 per ton, for stan- 
dard Connellsville coke for prompt shipment for the 
first quarter. 


Alloy Steel.—Releases of good tonnages of narrow 
steels for January rolling have come from several of the 
leading automobile companies and mills are comfortably 
filled for this month. New business includes 2800 tons 
placed by two automobile forge shops in the Cleveland 
district during the past week. Prices are holding to the 
regular schedule. 


9 galvanized 
nails, $3.25 


Old Material.—Prices have again advanced 25c. a 
ton on most grades and the market is very firm. Yard 
dealers have large stocks which they are holding for 
further advances. There was virtually no buying by 
mills during the week. Most consumers have good 
stocks and scrap is being shipped in faster than needed 
in some plants. Railroad malleable has taken a jump of 
$1.25 a ton. The demand for cast scrap has been insuf- 
ficient to push it upward with other grades and it is 
only slightly above heavy melting steel, although us- 
ually there is a $2 spread between the two grades. 
Heavy melting steel scrap is quoted at $22 to $22.25 in 
the Valley district. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton: 
Heavy melting steel .......... $19.75 to oe 00 
ee a ee eee 19.75 to 20.00 
SENS: MEE Boas an 0 05 oo Bas 58 22.00 to 22.50 
Low phosphorus melting ....... 22.00to 22.25 
Te re eae 16.25 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 16.00 to 16.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 16.25to 16.50 
Compressed sheet steel ......... 17.00 to 17.50 
eS 16.75 to 17.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 21.00to 21.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings. 14.25 to 14.75 
reel oxie GOETIMES. . 2. oes dine 7.25 to 17.50 
PD OME iiceeswnes verdant ese eee eee 
No. 1 busheling Picea tie METS ees 16.00 to 16.25 
Drop forge flashings ........... 15.25 to 15.75 
Railroad grate bars .. ........ 16.25to 16.50 
WO CED ve wcese ce seewe vent 16.25to 16.56 
aes. GRE TARR 6 sans s eae tance 14.50to 14.75 
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Philadelphia 


New Buying Light, but Specification Against 
Contracts Is Active—Pig Iron Quiet 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6.—Business is still affected by 
the holiday lull, a general quiet that it is predicted in 
some quarters may extend well into January as a 
result of the satisfactory position of consumers. Mills 
are well booked for the next 30 to 60 days, and holding 
firmly to quoted prices. Although many consumers 
contracted last month at the lower quotations then 
prevailing, estimating that they had covered require- 
ments for a fair part of the first quarter, mills report 
buyers specifying heavily against contracts and in some 
instances running into what was expected to be Febru- 
ary tonnage, particularly on bars and plates. 

In the closing days of the year the railroads showed 
considerable activity, particularly the Pennsylvania, in 
purchases of bars, plates, billets and other material. 
Some protection at the prices quoted in December is 
reported to have been obtained, but the majority of 
buyers were covered only to the end of the year. 

The pig iron market, in contrast to the activity of 
recent weeks, has been almost at a standstill, except for 
several small purchases of basic. Old material prices 
are firm but exhibit no tendency as yet to register 
further advances. Bids on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
monthly list of scrap were submitted Jan. 7. 


Pig Iron.—Foundry iron has been particularly in- 
active, with sales confined to carloads or lots of a few 
hundred tons. Occasionally there is an inquiry from 
a consumer who underestimated first quarter require- 
ments. One foundry interest recently asked for prices 
on 1000 tons for first quarter, an addition to recent 
purchases. Despite the lack of business, prices are 
firm, with a number of furnaces quoting $24 per ton 
base on foundry,,although $23.50 per ton is still the 
minimum obtainable. Basic shows slightly more ac- 
tivity, but tonnages in recent transactions are not much 
larger proportionately. Actual purchases of the past 
week reflect a strong market, with an upward tendency. 
A fair range for today’s market on basic is $24.25 to 
$24.75 per ton, delivered eastern Pennsylvania. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is reported to have closed on 
about 3000 tons of basic high in manganese. An east- 
ern Pennsylvania melter recently purchased about 1000 
tons of basic at a price of slightly more than $24.25 
per ton delivered, and a pipe mill also bought a small 
tonnage. A large producer of cast iron pipe has closed 
on a small tonage of gray forge at a price that justifies 
a current quotation of $24 to $24.50 per ton, delivered. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

IRR ar a i = $24.26 to $25.13 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 25.01 to 25.88 
i: SO SO: Dice Sig x ie Waka gms 26.01 to 26.88 
vee No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


iis ins tia daaibnae a Uanan hla tees ie ale 29.17 to 29.67 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 29.67 to 30.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 24.25to 24.75 
GEE ED. nn d's. ou hb hice ea wn Be oe 24.00 to 24.50 
PPA ee Pe 24.50 to 25.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

DED ce osu eek ae tke eee bee 25.50 to 26.50 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b 

SE. < sid Gan tGlon Aken aks 25.50 to 26.00 

Billets —The market shows more firmness with 


makers adhering fairly well to a range of $37 to $37.50 
per ton, Pittsburgh, for rerolling and $42.50 per ton, 
Pittsburgh for forging quality. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad recently closed on a small tonnage of forging 
billets. 


Bars.—Mills are well booked with tonnage for the 
rest of this month and into February, but report heavy 
specifications against contracts by the buyers. Most 
of the business now on the books was taken at the 
prices prevailing a month or more ago, but makers are 
holding firmly to 2.10c. per lb., Pittsburgh, for first 
quarter delivery. Iron bars are fairly firm at 2.10c. per 
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lb., f.o.b. mill, but competition is keen and the freight 
rate to consumer’s plant is partially absorbed when 
necessary to secure business. 


Shapes.—Structural projects generally involve small 
tonnages, but reported plans for spring activity have 
given the market an optimistic outlook. A large apart- 
ment building is being considered for Philadelphia, to 
be erected on a site adjoining the Penn Athletic Club 
being built on Rittenhouse Square. The building is ex- 
pected to require close to 4000 tons of steel. Mills are 
quoting shapes at 2.10c. per lb., Pittsburgh, but 2c. per 
lb. is believed by buyers to be obtainable still. 

Plates.—Most makers are well booked for the next 
30 days and holding firmly to 2c. per lb., Pittsburgh. 
One maker is reported to be adhering to a minimum of 
2.10c. per lb. for all specifications. Car builders con- 
tinue prominent among purchasers of plates and the 
railroads also closed on fair tonnages before the end of 
the year. 


Strip Steel.—Active purchasing of hot-rolled strip 
steel is reported with quotations firm at 2.40c. per Ib., 
f.o.b. mill. Cold-rolled strip ranges from 4.15c. to 4.30c. 
per lb. base. While makers are quoting on basing 
points, some change in the bases used is expected. 

Warehouse Business.—Purchases from stock con- 
tinue small, but prices are firm on most products. Blue 
anealed sheets, which were not advanced in price re- 
cently when black and galvanized quotations were 
marked up, have been raised to 3.85c. per lb., base. 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.20c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.20c.; round edge iron, 3.50c. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 14% x % in., 3.50c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates, 
% in. and heavier, 3.10c.; tank steel plates, 7 in., 
3.25c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.85¢c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.85c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 2.85c.; structural shapes, 3.10c.; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.30c.; #-in., 5.50c. ; 
spring steel, 5c.;: round eold-rolled steel, 4.15c.; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.65c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 
3.95c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.45c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to ¥, in., inclusive, 3.95c.; rails, 
3.20c.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 


Old Material.—Activity is generally confined to buy- 
ing in fulfillment of contracts. Mills, as a rule, well- 
covered for the next 30 to 60 days are not inclined to 
contract heavily at present. While $22 per ton has been 
done, it was in isolated instances, where special con- 
ditions prevailed. The general market continues at $21 
per ton, but the purchase since the first of the year of 
about 5000 tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel by an 
eastern Pennsylvania consumer at $19 per ton, de- 
livered, justifies a range in the market of $19 to $21 per 
ton. Machine shop turnings are firm at $17 to $17.50 
per ton, and with brokers paying not less than $17 to 
fill contracts for turnings, the inclination is toward 
higher prices on new business. Both shafting and steel 
axles are stronger and show advances of 50c. per ton. 
Other grades are unchanged but strong. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $19.00 to $21.00 


SN MEIN 6. 6.5 0 004.0 60 06s Cab ee ea 20.00 to 21.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

WEG © das c0cnp Gand te 1t 60 Kwan 24.00to 25.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 22.50 to 23.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 22.50 to 23.50 
Cast-iron car wheels............ 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 21.00to 22.00 
ee 18.00 to 19.00 
DD EG 6 6'em 6a + 0.0 Oren 17.50 to 18.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 17.00 to 17.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use)........... 13.50to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WON: WED co ces ews chue dbus ae 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

et Se WE 6 oo Sod dk eS 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

rey er er 18.00to 18.50 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

Set. WD. on «2 wonwees ona 15.50to 16.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 21.00to 22.00 
ee ea ee 20.50 to 21.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

are er rise oe oe 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad grate bars...........-. 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 16.50to 17.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 


and tubes (new specifications) 18.00to 18.50 
GASB. ood i cd vo» cos ccvskGet: Bee ee 
GORGE BENG 6 cd cvseievésiadenart Bee ee 


Imports.—In the week ended Jan. 3 there was a 
total of 2031 gross tons of pig iron brought in at the 
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port of Philadelphia, 1516 tons from the United King- 
dom and 515 tons from India. In addition to pig iron, 
there was 3250 gross tons of chrome ore from South 
Africa; 7300 tons of iron ore from Algeria and 154 tons 
of structural steel from Belgium. 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron and Finished Material Markets 
Quiet, with Prospects Favorable 


BuFFALO, Jan. 6.—The pig iron market is firm, with 
a total first quarter inquiry of approximately 8000 
tons. Included in this are some inquiries which are 
not expected to come here, being from without the ter- 
ritory. Of these New England supplies a 4000-ton lot; 
Pennsylvania, a 2000-ton lot, and Ohio, a 1400-ton lot. 
An inquiry said to total several thousand tons for 
second quarter is also out. Sales have been 5000 to 
6000 tons. The base price of $23 is still firm and one 
maker is refusing to quote on the higher silicons. All 
of the inquiries mentioned above are for foundry iron. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.76.........6- 23.5 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 24.50 
Beniionnee, Gil. UD tO 8.25... .cccccccccece 23.00 
Basic 

Lake Superior charcoal 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Buffalo mills look forward 
to the first half of this year with a good deal of 
optimism. Operations are around 80 to 85 per cent, 
with some plants operating 100 per cent of finishing 
capacity. Order books are beginning to take on an 
improved appearance and prices are firm. Mills are 
looking for an increase in the price on bars. Sheet 
business is fair with prices also firm. Structural 
fabricators report a comparatively inactive period. A 
600-ton transmission tower job is believed to have 
been placed. Placement of reinforcing bars for road 
work during the past week has totaled nearly 1000 
tons. Wire mills continue at full strength of operation 
and heavy output. 


Old Material—The market is quiet, with no sales 
of importance since the first of the year. The price 
structure is firm and somewhat stronger than last 
week, but nothing in the nature of a runaway market 
is apprehended. In fact, mills, though optimistic, are 
not unduly excited over the present business, and it is 
stated that supplies of scrap will be sufficient to last 
them for a month under present rate of operation. 
Mills are still receiving material on old orders placed 
at $19.50 and $20. Some dealers during the week paid 
$20.50 either on speculation or to cover on old orders. 
Some demand exists for stove plate, one of the district 
consumers offering $16.75 for it. 


We quote f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel $20.00 to $20.50 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under. 22.50 to 23.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; 17.00 
Car wheels 18.00 


No. 1 busheling 
Stove plate 

Grate bars 

Bundled sheets 
Hydraulic compressed 
Railroad malleable 
No. 1 machinery cast 


le ll el eel el 
CroOul-AIoo.e 
oooooouo- 
coooceocootu 


Perry Iron Co. Lets Contract for By-Product 
Coke Plant at Erie, Pa. 


The Perry Iron Co. has placed the general con- 
tract for its by-product coke oven plant in connection 
with its furnace at Erie, Pa., with the Wilputte Coke 
Oven Corporation, New York. This plant will have 
37 ovens. All the coke will be consumed by the Perry 
furnace and the gas will be sold to the Pennsylvania 
Gas Co., to be mixed with natural gas to supply the 
city of Erie. It is planned to have the ovens in opera- 
tion late in the year. They will be operated by Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, owners of the Perry 
Iron Co. 
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STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of active steel and industrial stocks from 
Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as follows: 


Low High 
13 75% 
104% 
TK 102 
110 


Semele = 
Allis-Chal. pf.. 


Int. Har. 

Int. Har. pf 

Jones & L’lin Pf. 111 
Lima e+ 69 
Midvale Steel os me 
Nat.-Acme 6 
Nat. En. & Stm.. 31 
Nat. En. & S. pf. 81 
N. Y. Air Brake. 54 
Otis Steel 

Otis Steel pf.... 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pressed Steel pf. 
Replogle Steel . 
Republic 

Republic neue 
Sloss-Sheffield .. 
Sloss-Sheffield pf. 
Superior Steel . 
Transue-Wms. 


. < & ue: 191 

» f..124 

> Tocomet ve. 108% 

i Ketialor ee 139% 

. Steel Fdries. 47 

Stl. Fd. pf..107 

Bald, Loco, ....129 
Bald. Loco. pf. .116 
Beth, Steel 49 
Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 94 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.109 
Br. Em. Steel. 3 
Br. Em. Stl 1 pf. 31 “3 
Br. Em. Stl. 2 pf. 7 Un. Alloy Steel.. 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 96 U. S. Pipe 164 
Colo. Fuel 42 U. 8. Pipe pf....104 104 
Crucible Steel .. 78 U. 8. 118% 123% 
Crucible Stl. pf.. 93 : U. S. Steel pf...122% 122% 
Gen. Electric ...294% Vanadium Steel.. 29 41% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 33% 36% Va. L, C.é@ C. pf. 79 79 
Gulf States Steel 854 91% W'house Air Br.106 109% 
Inland Steel .... 467% 47% Y’gstown S. & T. 69% 70 


Industrial Finance 


Approximately $10,200,000 face amount of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation first mortgage 7 per cent sinking 
fund bonds, constituting more than 80 per cent of those out- 
standing, had been deposited, as of Dec. 23, under the agree- 
ment dated Aug. 4, 1924. Holders of certificates of deposit 
received interest on the bonds due Jan. 1. 


A group of international bankers has sold $10,000,000 
7 per cent five-year merchandise secured gold dollar notes 
of Fried. Krupp, Ltd. (Fried. Krupp Aktiengesellschaft), the 
large German iron and steel manufacturing corporation. The 
notes were sold at 9944 and accrued interest, yielding about 
7.18 per cent on the investment. 


The Hartford Tube Products Co., coil maker of steel, 
iron, copper and brass ammonia receivers, Hartford, Conn., 
has voted to liquidate the business and dissolve the corpora- 
tion. Buildings, real estate, all equipment and material are 
for sale. I. I. Ingraham, P. O. Box 1232, Hartford, is 
liquidating agent. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed in be- 
half of the Roberts Brothers Mfg. Co., 5401 South Western 
Avenue, manufacturer of steel specialties. The petition listed 
liabilities at $240,007, with assets at $501,231. A large part 
of the company’s capital is tied up in real estate investments. 


The Niagara Falls Smelting & Refining Corporation, 
Buffalo, has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 7 
per cent payable Jan. 15 to stock of record Dec. 30. The 
company has paid 7 per cent annually since its in- 
corporation. Ernest G. Jarvis, vice-president and general 
manager, stated that a substantial surplus has been carried 
from last year’s earnings and that the capacity of the plant 
was tripled during the year. 


The United States Radiator Co. has declared a dividend of 
$2 per share on common stock for the year 1924 and a 
quarterly dividend of $1 per share. 


The Security Trust Co., Detroit, has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Vulcan Motor Axle Corporation, which reports 
assets of about $475,000 on a basis of a going business, and 
liabilities of about $300,000. The receiver has been asked to 
invite propositions for reorganization. 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., on Dec. 1 had re- 
duced its bills payable to $3,350,000, compared with $4,977,- 
500 on Dec. 1, 1923. 


Los Angeles newspapers erroneously reported Dec. 30 that 
the W. T. McFie Supply Co., 213-225 North Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., had suffered a fire loss. The only 
damage from the fire in the building adjoining the company’s 
warehouse No. 2 was a slight water damage to a small stock 
of cone head rivets in the corner of the basement. 


The Miles Machinery Co., Saginaw, Mich., has purchased 
the entire equipment of the Simplex Wire Wheel Co., Cadil- 
lac, Mich., and will offer 30 or 40 machine tools and mis- 
cellaneous equipment for sale direct from the plant at 
Cadillac. The Simplex Wire Wheel Co. was developing a 
wire wheel but never got into production. 
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Increasing Manufacturing in the Baltimore 
District 


, . Total investment in new industries and expansions 
of established industries in Baltimore during 1924 
amounted to $25,172,050 and the number of wage earn- 
ers given employment by these enterprises increased 
6472, according to H. Findlay French, director, Indus- 
trial Bureau, Baltimore Association of Commerce. This 
investment is compared with $15,992,500 for 1923. 

“Forty-one new industries were announced for Bal- 
timore during the past year,” said Mr. French. “Plant 
investment totals $5,892,500 (a 31 per cent increase 
over 1923), with additional labor requirements of 2993. 
Expansions of 134 plants during the same period repre- 
sents an investment of $19,279,550, and required 3479 
workers. 

“Larger capital was invested in foundry, iron and 
steel and machine shop work than in any other line dur- 
ing the past year. The largest expansion was carried 
out at the Sparrows Point plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. Between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 was invested in 
a new rod and wire plant, in doubling the capacity of its 
tin plate mill, in modernizing its rail mill and in blast 
furnace improvements and other improvements. 

“A new rod and wire plant is in course of erection 
by the Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co. at a 
cost of $1,000,000. The Curtis Bay Copper & Iron Works 
added a drop forge department to its facilities; the 
Hollow Ball Co., manufacturer of a patented metal ball, 
opened a new plant for quantity production; A. K. 
Robins Co., maker of canning machinery, moved into a 
new and larger building; the Maryland Penitentiary 
added largely to its foundry shop; the Peerless Electro 
Products Co, Atlas Machine & Piston Ring Co., Com- 
merce Iron Works, Monumental Machine Co. and 
Charles A. Bowers opened new machine shops; while 
the Holtson Mfg. Co., Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Auto- 
genous Co., Maryland Steel Products Co. and the Caro- 
line Foundry added to manufacturing space. 

“The plant of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., which 
has been under construction all year, will go ‘on a pro- 
duction basis in January, and will shortly thereafter 
be employing 1200 to 1500 workers.” 

Among the new plants listed as starting operations 
during 1924 are the White Metals Products Co., solder; 
Gatch Wire Goods Co. and the Baltimore Retinning Co. 

Among the expansions are a $250,000 unit for the 
Locke Insulator Corporation, addition to the Parker 
Metal Decorating Co., addition to the Air Reduction Co. 
plant and a shipwrecking plant for the Boston Iron & 
Metal Co. 


Cost of Repairing Railroad Equipment at Out- 
side Shops Held to Be Excessive 


The cost of repairs to locomotives and cars of the 
Erie Railroad Co., at outside shops during 1920, 1921, 
1922 and 1923 is held to have been greatly in excess 
of the cost of similar work in the Erie’s own shops, in 
a report of an investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is stated in the commission’s 
report, which is designated as No. 12066, that a large 
part of such excess costs was an unreasonable expendi- 
ture for maintenance of equipment and not in the in- 
terest of economical management. 

The report deals with a contract entered into on 
Aug. 9, 1920, for repair of eight locomotives on a cost 
plus basis, and another contract for repairs to 45 Rus- 
sian decapod locomotives during 1921. The chief rea- 
son advanced for these repairs in outside shops was 
the financial condition of the respondent, the Erie com- 
pany, at that time. 

During October, 1923, this investigation was re- 
opened as to the respondent’s locomotive equipment and 
in February, 1924, as to all of its equipment. A fur- 
ther hearing was had with respect to repairs to locomo- 
tives and cars made during the latter part of 1921, 
1922 and 1923. During this period, there were 213 
locomotives repaired in outside shops, 106 of which re- 
ceived classified repairs and 107 unclassified repairs. 
Written contracts were made with 16 shops and in 
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three other shops repairs were made without written 
contracts. Two of the contracts were made prior to 
the shopmen’s strike of July 1, 1922, and the remainder 
subsequent thereto. 

Criticism of the commission is not directed to the 
fact that the equipment was sent to outside shops but 
to the unreasonable and excessive costs for repairs at 
such shops. 


Increased Shipments in the Valleys 


Freight movement in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys shows acceleration this week, affecting finished 
steel products, but December shipments, especially the 
last half, lagged because of the holiday season. Both 
for industrial and domestic consumption, coal ship- 
ments are heavy. Steel companies, already well for- 
tified in the matter of coal reserves in this district, are 
adding to stock piles. 

In December the ore movement from Lake docks to 
inland furnaces showed a recession because of the ex- 
tremely cold weather prevailing at different periods. 
Ore freezing at the Lake ports is difficult to load into 
cars. Ore supplies at Lake points are reported smaller 
than last year at this time, as orders were pared down 
during the summer when production of blast furnaces 
reached a low point. 

Ore piles at furnace yards are sizable, but. with 
iron production at the highest rate in more than a 
year, and with likelihood of expansion in the number 
of active blast furnaces, depletion of ore stocks before 
next May, when navigation will be resumed, will take 
place to the point of near-exhaustion in some cases. 


Suit to Compel Labor Union to Produce 
Records 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has filed a suit in the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Maryland in an effort to 
compel the American Association of Photo Engravers 
and the International Photo Engravers’ Union to sub- 
mit records of union minutes and other documents of 
the labor unions. This action is in many respects sim- 
ilar to that taken by the commission in its case 
against the Claire Furnace Co. It has created unusual 
interest because it is directed against organized labor, 
which has been rather a warm supporter of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and its activities. It also is 
exceptional for a government body to attempt by sub- 
pena to compel organized labor to produce private 
records. The suit is filed in connection with the pro- 
ceedings the commission has instituted against the two 
organizations which were halted at St. Louis when the 
Photo Engravers’ Union declined to produce certain 
minutes. The commission has charged both organiza- 
tions with violation of the Sherman law. 

It is claimed that the Photo Engravers Employers’ 
Association and the Photo Engravers’ Unions entered 
into an agreement to fix and maintain prices and that 
members of the associations were required to adhere to 
the agreement or lose their standing as members. It 
also is alleged that the unions agreed to allow their 
members to work only in shops where the management 
was affiliated, in good standing, with the employers’ 
association. Facts are set forth in the petition in- 
tended to show that numerous strikes were called in 
New York City and elsewhere by the Photo Engravers’ 
Union to enforce terms of the agreement said to have 
been made with employers. 


Authority for the erection of two bridges over the 
Ohio River was contained in bills passed by the United 
States Senate Dec. 30. One bridge will connect Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, with Fullerton, Ky., and is to be erected 
by the Portsmouth-Fullerton Bridge Co., recently or- 
ganized by citizens of Portsmouth, Ohio, and adjacent 
points. The other bridge is to be built by a company 
organized at Huntington, W. Va., and will cross the 
river at that point. It is expected that bids for the 
erection of both structures will be taken soon. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Awards Decline Sharply, but New Projects Ex- 
pand—Flushing Bridge Calls for 7000 Tons 


A sharp falling off in structural steel awards took 
place in the first week of the year, or about 31,000 tons, 
compared with 51,000 tons for the previous week. No 
large projects were included. Fresh inquiries at nearly 
25,000 tons registered an increase. Bridge work ac- 
counted for over half at 13,500 tons, the largest being 
7000 tons for the Flushing subway bridge. Among the 
awards are the following: 
of Medicine, New 
Marc Eidlitz 


Academy 2000 
general contract to 
fabricator. 

Factory building, Long Island City, New York, 800 tons, 
to Levering & Garrigues Co. 

George Bagge, New York, apartment house, 121 West 
Seventy-Fourth Street, 500 tons, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Con- 
struction Co. 

Theater, Corona, Long Island, 400 tons, to George A. Just 
Co. 

Loft building, West Twenty-Ninth Street, New York, 1500 
tons, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

Apartment house, East Ninety-Seventh Street, New York, 
900 tons, to Paterson Bridge Co. 

Loft building, Seventh Avenue, 
Paterson Bridge Co. 

Scranton Times, Scranton, 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

City of Philadelphia, public school No. 34, 
New York Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

Public Service Production Co., boiler house at 
N. J., 300 tons, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Atlantic Railroad, bridge, 300 
named fabricator. 

Joseph G. Gilbert, New York, building, 1200 tons, reported 
awarded to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co 

Fred T. Ley & Co., New York, apartment house, Fifty- 
Street and Madison Avenue, 1500 tons, to Levering 
& Garrigues Co., and building at John and Gold Streets, New 
York, 2500 tons, reported placed with McClintic-Marshall Co, 

Hotel Morgantown, Morgantown, W. Va., 500 
Guibert Steel Co. 

Elks’ Club, North 
Steel Co. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co.; 150 tons each to 
Bridge Co. and Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

Wabash Portland Cement Co., plant at Osbern, Ohio, 1200 
tons, to Indiana Bridge Co 

Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Marshall Co 

sgridge over Kaskaskia 
tons, to unnamed fabricator 

Weil-McLain Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
foundry, 278 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Fridley filteration plant, Minneapolis, 
building and rooms, 203 
Works. 

Columbia Quarry Co., Columbia, II1., 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co 

Knights of Columbus building, San Jose, Cal., 
Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 

Barker Brothers building, 
Llewellyn Iron Works. 

Dix Avenue, bascule bridge, Detroit, 1500 tons, to Wiscon- 
sin Bridge & Iron Co. 

Garage, Cambridge, 
Structural Co. 

Narrangansett 
pocket, 400 tons, to 

Apartment house, 
Structural Co. 

Theater, Boston, 350 tons, to Boston Bridge Works. 

White Swan Hotel, Uniontown, Pa., 200 tons, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

Homeopathic Hospital, Pittsburgh, addition, 3 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, bridge crane and car 
dumper, 1000 tons, to Alliance Machine Co. 

Ashtabula, Ohio, lift bridge, 400 tons, to Kelly-Atkinson Co. 


York, building, 
& Son, steel to 


tons, 
unnamed 


New York, 1500 tons, to 
Pa., building, 650 tons, to Mc- 
850 tons, to 
Harrison, 
Line 


Coast tons, to un- 


Seventh 


tons, to 


Side, Pittsburgh, 125 tons, to Guibert 
1100 tons, 
Mount Vernon 


bridge work, 


3200 tons, to MeClintic- 


River, Randolph County, Ill., 527 


extension to 


pump house, boiler 


connecting tons, to Crown Iron 


building, 400 tons, 


250 tons, to 


Los Angeles, 4000 tons, to 


Mass., 104 tons, to New England 


Electric Light Co., Providence, R. L, coal 
New England Structural Co. 


Boston, 400 tons, to New England 


5 tons, to 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., plant at Miami, Ariz., 1600 
tons. 

Sidney, Mont., beet sugar plant, 700 tons. 

City of New York, double-decked bascule 
Flushing Bay at Roosevelt Avenue, 7000 tons. 


bridge over 
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Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Green River bridge, 1300 
tons: offices, shops and storerooms, 150 tons. 

Angel City baseball park, Los Angeles, Cal., 1500 tons. 

Apartment hotel, Louisville, Ky., 2000 tons. 

Gettysburg, 8S. D., bridge, 1500 tons, bids to close 
January 13. 

Washington State Highway Department, bridge, 2300 tons. 

Roanoke Chicago, thirty-four story addition, 
tonnage not plans being prepared by Holabird 
& Roche, Chicago. 

Union Station, Chicago, addition, 5000 tons, bids asked. 

Famous & Barr Co., St. Louis, warehouse, 400 tons. 

Citizens’ Mortgage Building, Los Angeles, 1000 tons. 

High school, Mansfield, Ohio, 200 tons. 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., 


shop, 225 tons. 


Building, 
estimated ; 


machine 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Car Purchases Heavier Than in Many Weeks— 
Inquiries From Two Railroads 


Car orders placed in the closing days of 1924 and 
the early days of 1925 reached a total of 5000, the 
largest number in many weeks. New inquiry covered 
about 2000 cars. Of the car purchases Baltimore & 
Ohio awarded a total of 3000, and in addition closed on 
2000 box car bodies with the Pullman company. Of 
the 2000 cars on inquiry 1000 are for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and 1000 for the New York 
Central. 


The Northern Pacific has awarded 500 steel 
to the Ryan Car Co. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
50-ton automobile cars and 1500 40-ton automobile cars with 
the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has placed 2500 70-ton gondola 
cars with the Standard Steel Car Co. and 500 with the Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Corporation, 2000 box car 
bodies with the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is in the 
for 1000 box cars. 

The Missouri Pacific 
and 6 divided 
Corporation and 10 
bination and 
Foundry Co 

The baggage and mail 
the American Car & Foundry Co. and an equal number with 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

The New York Central 


55-ton steel gondola 


underframes 


closed on 500 


and 


market 


mail 
Mfg. 
com- 
Car & 


baggage and 
Car & 
and 1 


ordered 9% 
from the Pullman 
baggage, 10 mail storage 
mail car from the American 


has 
cars coaches 


coach 


Reading has placed 5 cars with 


inquiry for 1000 
several 


has issued an 


cars, but is expected to buy 
times that number 
The Chicago & Western Indiana 


locomotives with the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


has placed 5 switching 


New High Prices on Scrap at Chicago 


Detroit, Jan. 6.—The recent offering of one of the 
largest producers of approximately 4500 tons miscel- 
laneous scrap for January delivery established new 
high prices and developed a lot of activity on the part 
of dealers. All grades of blast furnace material showed 
increases. Heavy melting’ and shoveling steel regis- 
tered new high prices of $19.10, hydraulic compressed 
over $18 and flashings as high as $16. The opinion 
generally is that there is a great deal of strength to 
the market and a good many dealers are going long on 
present price levels. 

Heavy melting steel 
Shoveling steel 
Borings and _ short 
Long turnings 
No. 1 machinery 
Automobile cast 
Hydraulic compressed 
Stove plate 

No. 1 busheling 
Sheet clippings 
Flashings 


$18.50 to $19.25 
18.50 to 19.25 
14.50to 1 
00to 1 
8.50to 1 
50to 2 
50to 1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


5.00 
4.50 
9.00 
0.50 


8.25 
- 
é. 


turnings..... 


6.50 to 
.75 to 
3.00 to 
.50 to 


Reduction in Malleable Castings Production 


November figures from 141 plants making malleable 
castings show production of 47,981 tons, compared with 
50,066 tons in October. Except for October, the No- 
vember figure is the largest since May. It compares 
with 52,727 tons in November, 1923. Shipments in 
November at 44,063 tons showed a slight falling off. 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 





Straits 
Conner New York Tin Lead Zine 

—_———.. (Spot) —_—— 

rlectro- New New St New St. 
Dec, Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 

OE a eatin anil 15.00 14.6214 58.70 10.15 10.00 8.15 7.80 

- ae ay 15.00 14.6244 58.62% 10.15 10.00 8.15 7.80 

an 

RR 15.00 14.75 59.87% 10.15 10.00 8.17} art. 
Te ina, ctor 15.00 14.75 kil 10.15 10.00 8.1714 7.82% 

apa 15.25 14.87% 60.50 10.25 10.00 8.20 7.85 

ear 15.25 14.87% 59.87% 10.25 10.00 8.20 7.85 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 


New York 


NEw YORK, Jan. 6. 


As is usual the markets are quiet during the first 
week of the new year, the taking of inventories causing 
a slackening in buying. Copper is nominally higher 
and firm. The scarcity of lead continues to result in 
higher prices. Prices of tin continue to advance with 
the increased value of sterling exchange. The zinc 
market is slightly higher. 


Copper.—Practically all producers are asking 
15.12%c., delivered, for electrolytic copper, but domestic 
demand is so light as the year starts that this price 
may not have been established by sales. The last sales 
were made at 15c., but the position of producers is so 
strong that it is asserted that metal at that price can 
no longer be obtained. The export market is also quiet, 
but inquiry is a little more active than from domestic 
consumers. Lake copper is quoted in a quiet market at 
15.25c., delivered. 


Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of December, based on daily quota- 
tions in THE IRON AGE, was 14.58., delivered. The 
average price of electrolytic copper was 14.22'4c., re- 
finery, or 14.47%c., delivered. 


Tin.—For the week ended with Saturday, Jan. 3, 
business in good volume was done, with the total close 
to 1500 tons, most of it taken by consumers making tin 
plate. All the days were fairly active. Yesterday a 
rather strange situation developed in that consumers, 
who were willing to pay most anything for tin the week 
previous, remained aloof from the market so that it 
became stagnant and only small lots, none as high as 
25 tons, changed hands. Today the market has been 
very active with sales of close to 700 tons. Spot Straits 
tin was quoted at 59.8744c., New York. In London 
there was a fairly sharp decline today with spot stand- 
ard quoted at £273 5s., future standard at £277 5s. and 
spot Straits at £276 5s. This is a decline of £3 to £4 
per ton from quotations yesterday. Statistics for De- 
cember show that 4085 tons were delivered into con- 
sumption with 2844 tons in stock and landing Dec. 31. 
The imports for the year were 65,317 tons. The strength 
of the market is generally attributed to an attitude by 
both consumers and sellers of looking further ahead. 
The disappearance of the invisible supply and a slight 
increase in the visible supply are also factors. It is 
believed that American consumers, however, are not 
yet fully covered for their needs for the first half. 


Lead.—An appraisal of market values for lead con- 
tinue most difficult and uncertain. The scarcity per- 
sists and transactions are on a small scale. There is no 
breadth to the market. In the last week the leading 
interest raised its contract price twice to 9.75c. on Jan. 
2 and to 10c., New York, on Jan. 5. The leading pro- 
ducer in the outside market followed with an advance to 
9.75¢., St. Louis, at which only a limited tonnage is 
available. In the outside market prices range from 
9.75c. to 10.25c., St. Louis, and as high as 10.40c., New 
York. The market is quotable at an average of about 
10c., St. Louis, or 10.25c., New York. 


Zinc.—The market is exceedingly quiet but firm with 
prime Western zinc for early delivery quoted at 7.85c., 
St. Louis, or 8.20c., New York. 
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Nickel.— Wholesale lots of shot and ingot nickel are 
quoted unchanged at 29c. to 30c. per lb., with elec- 
trolytic nickel at 33c. 


Antimony.—The situation continues firm with 
Chinese antimony quoted at 18¢c., New York, duty paid, 
for prompt and January delivery, with future delivery 
at slightly lower values. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 27c. to 28c. per Ib., delivered. 


Old Metals.—Prices continue to advance on a strong 
and active market. Dealers’ selling prices are as fol- 
lows in cents per lb.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible.............. 14.50 
Copper, ROAVY GG WHS «occ ccccécwcccuce 13.50 
Copper, light and bottoms .............. 11.75 
Heavy machine composition ............ 11.00 
ONE 3 ica cae Cenugau cn ces aacaneon 9.50 
SON: TG 3 én dead cadens chan sete rund 8.00 
No. t red brass or composition turnings.. 10.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings ......... 9.75 
LOG DOORS cicisand taede Udeavan twas hun 9.25 
Ee, CO: 6. n> Mantas +4 Wie atti awa 8.00 
EE, - ciavetdet GRR t iia on ace Jace ein ieee eee 5.25 
Cae Rs care cick haa ene Vee eee 18.50 
Dmaet aCe oo. Foe 8 ee ec ene k ove 18.50 


Chicago 


JAN. 6.—Tin has advanced and antimony has de- 
clined, while the other metals remain unchanged. The 
market is quiet, but the metals are strong and further 
advances are looked for. Lead is particularly slow, 
but this is not surprising in view of the fact that lead 
is the highest since 1917 and lead ore is the highest on 
record. All of the old metal grades have advanced. 
We quote, in carload lots: Lake copper, 15.25c.; tin, 
60.50c.; lead, 10.25¢.; spelter, 7.90c.; in less than car- 
load lots, antimony, 17.50c. On old metals we quote 
copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 12.50c.; 
copper bottoms, 10.75c.; red brass, 9.75c.; yellow brass, 
8.50c.; lead pipe, 8.75c.; zine, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 30c.; 
tin foil, 42c.; block tin, 50c.; all buying prices for less 
than carload lots. 


Lead Mining and Smelting Gains 


Preliminary figures of the Geological Survey show 
an increase of 8 per cent in lead mining in the United 
States in 1924 and a gain of 15 per cent in smelting 
and refining. The total mine output is given as 588,- 
000 net tons, of which 276,000 tons came from mines 
in the Mississippi Valley and the Eastern States and 
312,000 tons from the Western States. The figures for 
1923 showed a total of 545,591 tons, of which 257,688 
tons were from the Mississippi Valley and Eastern 
States and 287,903 tons from the Western States. The 
Southeastern Missouri district made the largest output, 
with 192,000 tons, a gain of 15 per cent over the 167,- 
458 tons in 1923. 

Output of refined lead from domestic ores in 1924 
was about 591,000 net tons, compared with 543,841 tons 
in 1923. These totals were augmented in each year by 
lead smelted and refined from foreign ore and bullion, 
the output from this source being 119,000 tons in 
1924, compared with 74,481 tons in 1923. This makes 
the total in 1924 about 710,000 tons, compared with 
618,322 tons in 1923. 


Proposed Rates on Sewer Pipe Suspended 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended from Jan. 1 to May 1 the 
operation of tariff schedules proposing to increase the 
rates on sewer pipe in carloads from producing points 

1 Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee to South Atlantic 
ports. 

The following, stated in tents per 100 Ib., is illus- 
trative: 


——-————— From——- - — 
Campania, Ga. Birminghs am, Als a. 
- A$. rn -——~ 
To Present Proposed Present Proposed 
Charleston, S. C.... 11 15% 17 22% 
Jacksonville, Fla... 13 18% 17 22 
Savannah, Ga.... 11% 15% 17 21 


ces 








-avvesUASASOOAAAAMASRSO AANA ANNUALS ALO ASLAN AEF aN SSOOUONLE 20ND NTNG A 


Tank Plates 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill, base, per Ib.............. 2c. to 2.10c. 
ey CR, WAP oe SSeS veld cnc cotsrecsivt 2.20c, 
Structural Shapes 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, base, per Ib.................. 2.10ce. 
a eS ere eee 2.20c. 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib........... 2.10c. 
Soft steel bars f.o.b Chicago, base, per Ib.............. 2.10¢. 
Reinforcing steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib... .2.10c. 
Rails steel bars f.o.b. Chicago district mills, base, per Ib... 2c. 
ommon iron bars f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib............ 2c, 


Refined iron bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib. . 2.90c. to 3.00c. 


Common iron bars, eastern Pa. mill, base, per Ib rabeewe 2.10c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
(Pittsburgh) 
i ORNS cain cease ple ho sin ae kenge dad oear 2.50c. 
ne Te... ceweeh ieee 5 ee tkKaw be cea’ 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
Hoops and bands, narrower than 1-in., base per Ib...... 2 Ibe. 
Strips, 10 in. and wider, base, per lb. oceee ed. 20, to 3.35c. 
Strips, less than 10 in. wide to 3 in.......... 2.400. to 2.50c. 


Strips, 3 in. wide and less, base, per Ib........ 2.50c. to 2.60c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib. .2.80c. 


Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per lb. .2.80c. 
Screw stock, Worcester mills, base, per Ib.............. 3.00c. 
Screw stock, base, per lb., Cleveland.............0.005 2.85c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill, base, per Ib.............. 3.20c. 
Strips, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib.......... 4.00c. to 4.15c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills, base, per Ib.............. 4.15c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Chicago mills, base, per Ib................ 4.45c., 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills, base, per Ib.............. 4.30c. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleveland) 


TI UI ga ek hs tes aula wie eel de sere 6 a $2.85 
Galvanized nails, 1-in. and longer, base plus........... 2.25 
Galvanized nails, shorter than l-in., base plus.......... 2.50 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib.......... 2.60 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib...............05. 2.75 
Galvanized wire No. 9, base, per 100 Ib............... 3.20 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib..............0005. 3.55 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg..............-00000: 3.55 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib................. 3.30 
ees ION DOOR: DOP TOR, «onc cccccwwescvccsccase 3.30 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg.............. 2.25 


*Bale ties, carloads to jobbers....75, 15 and 5 per cent off list 
*Bale ties, carloads to retailers....75, 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Woven wire fence, base, per net ton to retailers........ 67.00 

Chicago district mill prices are $2 per ton above the fore- 
going and Chicago delivered prices are $3 per ton above the 
prices f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Birmingham mill 
prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, Mass., mills $3 a ton 
higher on production of that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mills $2 
a ton higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


*F.o.b. Cleveland. 





Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
(base) per Ib. 


Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist. mill............ 2.70c. 


Nos. 9 and 10 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mills. .2.80c. 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist. mill...... 3.60c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill......... 3.70c. 
Galvanized 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist. mill....... 4.75c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib. f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill........ 4.85c 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
No. 28 (base) per Ilb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist mill...... 3.60c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill........ 3.70c. 


Automobile Body Sheets 
Pee: Be LORD OP Tn EOD. BOs a oc oe cvs 000050 09.800% 4.75c. 


Long Ternes 
No. 28 (base) 8-lb. coating, per Ib., 


Tin Plate 


Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
Re re Ce eee ee ere $5.50 

Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Chicago district mills 5.60 

Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Elwood, Ind........ 5.60 


Terne Plate 
(F.o.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 


| eer 4.90c. 


(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 Ib. 20-lb. coating I. C. $15.50 
DD ice cwandaveee $11.20 | 25-lb. coating I. C.. 17.00 
8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.50 | 30-lb. coating I. C.. 18.35 
15-lb. Coating I. C.... 14.85 | 40-lb. coating I. C.. 20.35 





Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products ccarioad Lots) 








Rivets 
Large, f.o.b. P’gh and Cleveland mills, base, per 100 Ib. .$2.60 
Large, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per 100 Ib......... Pere me 


Small, f.o.b. P’gh and Cleveland mills 
70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Small (freight allowed within zone limits)......... 70 off list 
Rails and Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. mill) 
Raila, stamGard, Per GreGW COM. occ css ccccrccrcscecsves $43.00 
Rails, light, billet, base, per Ib............00. 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
Rails, light rail steel, base, per Ib............ 1.65c. to 1.75c. 
Spikes, %& in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... $2.90 to $3.20 
Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 lb...... 3.00 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib........ 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 lb......... 3.80 to 4.25 
Pie plated, PEF BOO TB. . eo vvccsccccesscrvvecsegcs 2.35to 2.50 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib.......eeveesveeees 2.75 
Welded Pipe 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills) 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. oe Black Galv 
Mcticanree 45 19% 4 es ads +11 +39 
SO Fhevecos 51 Bote | Te cecuscces 2 
eee se 56 Se BR oc ccals 28 11 
ee dh ocak 60 481% ee) ee 13 
Pee Siasases 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
re ee eee 55 43% arial 16 1a) ni 23 7 
Su fe... <. 59 47% ER. leh nab arn 26 11 
7 OM Baas 56 431% De Base scien 28 13 
9 and 10... 54 629% 1 2°00 Whew esas 26 11 
11 and 12... 53 40% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ee ee 41 24% © 6) Bis ctinice oR 50% 
% to %..... 47 30% es ee +11 +54 
ir. ts sta Aiba a 53 4 Seer 21 7 
Danes Sak 58 47% caste ekas ae 12 
SO Bab ci vss 60 49% , to 1%. 30 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, shite dns 
ate ba aie wk 53 42 a. oe pint enon 4 23 9 
2 65.50 OE 46 BM 00 4.000 29 15 
4 BGs xcas 56 45 a: e508 28 14 
2 Sar 52 39% ee ee 21 7 
9 and 10.... 45 321 f° . See 16 2 
11 and 12... 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased (on black) by one point, with supplementary dis- 
count of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% points, with 
supplementary discount of 5 per cent. 

Notre—The above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 
Lorain and Youngstown, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va. Chi- 
cago district mills have a base 2 points less. Chicago de- 
livered base 2% points less. 


Boiler Tubes 
(F.o.b, Pittsburgh) 


Lae, Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


he. fe ESS 27 Set ee +18 
2% to gaia 37 1% to 1% ‘in... 2222! +8 
3 i * 5 siden qumdarbtnctare 2% 214 2% - Mates: anal — : 
3% to 3 ss at die a a 4 » to ee eke een ee — 

ra Sy a Riga heanenete 46 Oe Ge OW. iceoe0s = 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 fives extra are given on 
lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 





Cold Drawn 
ee ee 55-58 Oe: Be Os ce vines 36-39 
14% and iif ‘in... 47-50 | 3% and $e in: 37-40 
SNE st 554, cise Ad Oh carceneie sees 41-44 
2 Sad "Si ates i he 22-25 1% 4 and 6 in 33-37 
D Me BE Oks veces css 32-35 
Hot Rolled 
BO Bee Mies e020 5% 38-41 ©. Dsaccnwentcveseids 43-46 
3% in. and 3% in.... 39-42 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube list 
and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Carbon under 0.30 base........cce0- 85 to 87 per cent off list 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 base............. 83 to 85 per cent off list 

Plus usual differentials and extra for cutting. Warehouse 
discounts range higher. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 


conte per Ft. Cents per Ft. 
2-in. O.D. 12 gage. 5 sin. -in. er 10 gage.. 20 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage.. cy n. 7 gage. ° 5 
2-in. O.D. 10 oe 17 1 — ‘Ox. § gage... 15 
2%-in. O.D. 12 gage. 17 5 %-in. O.D. [o:.. 55 
2i4-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 | 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 57 
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Prices of Iron and Steel Products and Raw Materials 


UIORINONOALSOU4NLUG4ENOQAGQAAS0UAUObLYUASUNN00L1N0b00ER4LU0044S004440040004CU4UEUUSSOO0SAOLGEOU4NEO0UEUOUOONRBULEEEOOUAUEUESOULSEUONESULAEULGOEUEGSTGNebONEbUraULAEULaLUALAUULENUQLAOUOULGOE.UUdznUUAgeUseeU Ogee UGUnUtaeUG A UONRUUGUUOGUAgaUUAene acne 
Larger and longer sizes........ 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Ores Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, square......... 4c. off list 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons... .4.40c. off list 
. C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped. 4.10c. off list 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron..........e+eeee- “2 Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
are a i ot cont ee pooe ce @aae ee in, and smaller, U. S. Ss beccewe 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron........-.--:: 4.75 in. and larger, U. S. S....... 75, 10 ar == fw 
Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore Small sizes, S. A. E.......... 80, 10, 10 a per cen « oo 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per S. A. E., % in. and larger....75, 10, 10 os 5 per Se os 
cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian.... 9.00c. to9.50c. Stove bolts in packages.............. 80 and 5 per cent oie 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.50c. Stove bolts in bulk........... 80 and 5 > per om = aoe 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- TE: QD axe + 64666 40a se taal Can 50, 10 anes per cent S aoe 
nese, from the Caucusus, nominal........ 42c, Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts. .50, 10 and10 per cent o 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts. ..45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
ganese from the Caucasus.............. 40c. Le Baws sive on swveiennreisle aeniite sbieo¥es - to +e. « + a 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. CK WASNCrS .- ++ sees gcccccece wrseesece ber cent 0 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 The foregoing are delivered prices for 1000 lb. or over, 
per cent concentrates... . $8.75 to$9.00 xcept on stove and tire bolts on which a full freight allow- 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr2O3, crude, , ance is made on 300 lb. or over, for shipment within estab- 
per ton, c.if., Atlantic seaboard. ; 18.50 to 24.00 lished zone limits, buyers outside of the zone paying the ad- 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, : ditional freight. Washers and lock washers are quoted f.o.b. 
per Ib. of MoS2, New York.........000+5 80c. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
—— Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 
(Prices delivered within specified territories) 
(Per Net Ton) (To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 
Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... $4.15 to $5.00 Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 
Foundry coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... 5.00 to 6.00 S.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.S.S. 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines....... 1.50to 2.10 yin ...... $0.44 $0.44 a. $2.35 $2.40 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 2.00 to 2.10 %-in _ EROS 515 515 ine... 3.60 3.60 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.......... 2.25 AM wien 62 ‘66 eR Eas 5.55 5.80 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mineS.......cccceese 1.40to 1,50 a 19 90 Oe Oe exe w 8.90 8.90 
Go Ga, SE Ws. Ele POR occ cceceeecécqcens 1.50 to 1.60 Seren 1.01 1.05 $0 @hs sca 12.60 13.10 
a errr 1.38 1.42 if = anes res 3 
My antanes 1.70 1.73 Mes ewes , . 
Ferroalloys Larger sizes—Prices on application. 
Phaseenengnness, Gomantie, 80 per cent, fur- $110.00 
nace, or seaboard, per tom..........se0. F 
Ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.o.b. Cap and Set Screws 
Atiantic port, Guty- Dads... cwcsvcscceses 110.00 (Freight allowed within zone limits) 
- ta F J : 
Catone Gira te $140.00 to 114,00 Milled cap screws. . . 80, 10 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal... 90c. to 95c, Milled standard set weno 10 cna poateess 10 per cent off list 
Ferrochromium, 4 per cent carbon and uP, Milled headless set screws, cut thread 
ee cent Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. 11.50c 80, 10 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
saa tet i at de Cs aun a een , 7 aes , 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 Upset hex. head cap screws, Co ae per cont off Mat 
a 15 to 18 _ cent, a 200.00 Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. E. thread 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated.) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 t 21 per cent...... $33.00 to $35.00 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent...... 32.00 to 34.00 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $39.50; 11 per cent, $42; 
12 per cent, $44.50; electric furnace ferrosilicon 10 to 11 
per cent, $38, furnace, with an advance of $1 per unit for 
material above 10 per cent. 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $27.00; 6 per cent, $28.00; 7 per cent, 
$29.00; 8 per cent, $30.50; 9 Pp cent, $32.50; 10 per cent, 
$34.50; 11 per cent, $37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and 
DI TORE ok id + cond gansebichoas enehedsereed $20.00 

Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois and 


err ee ee eer ere 20.00 
Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium, fluoride, not 

over 5 per cent silica, c.i.f. Philadelphia, duty paid, 

per gross ton ..... Te eeTe ee T Tre eT ee eee Pere .75 


Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 





Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
PURI os weeds cee $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 
Maryland +++ 48.00 to 50.00 43.00 to 45.00 
Saas <5 «an 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
PT Ree re 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
EP EP ee eee 45.00 to 48.00 38.00 to 43.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton... ..cccccesccce 6.50to 7.50 

Silica Brick: 

PEE 6 os 3464 ehohe USE Seba e he enee 40.00 
CR A igolt etc 0-6 o.obies ou £08 Wabln Oe oe 49.00 
pT PS Pe eee ere 54.00 
ee es OO WO. oi is anh nea ckenwan 8.00to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 

Se Gee Tee’ PUD i wach eos anos 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 

Re eS PR rer 40.00 

Chrome Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton............... 45.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


Machine bolts, small rolled threads. ..60 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled threads 


50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. .50 and 10 per cent off list 


Bagie carriage bolts. ....cccescccses 65 and 10 per cent off list 
DA I cachkn ccd aoe oe eae 60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... .50 and 10 per cent off list 

Ca GEO MOM ok 0-06 d nlt.as ucddbabaeees 20 per cent extra 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in. 
45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


ee. CE 6.000 e80e wee teots 75 and 10 to 75 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


Rolling billets, Bessemer, 4-in. and over...... $37.00 to $38.00 
Rolling billets, open-hearth, 4-in. and over.... 38.00to 38.50 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons............ 42.50 


Sheet Bare, Beemer 2. occiveusvtapaccdwed 28.00 to 40.00 
Sheet bare, open-hearth . oo cc ctssensnaceeeas 39.00 to 40.00 
SE 6 nd vecdcs Hencheebees ten eee 37.00 to 38.00 


*Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in. 48.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in....$2.50 over base 
Wire FOGR, SOTOW BOCBa occ ccccccccsus $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40 3.00 per ton over base 


Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55......... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75......... 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75........... 10.00 per ton over base 
Wee BOGE QUidecassiccccvdccaedeuunees 15.00 per ton over base 
Geen, ereawed, wer BD. vcsccc. cicsacecwedewess 06 dks ete om 
SO, SRGRTOR. DOG WD. occcacsustecacvetawenedcanees anon 
Geel, wnbverens, GF This cs 50s cctveosadunneans atsevtacens soem 





*Chicago mill base is $50. Cleveland mill base, $48. 


Alloy Steel 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or mill) 


S. A. E. 
Series 

Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100* ( Zs Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon). ..$3.00 to $3.25 
Se nn /ckn’ sawed ose ida ea eee cee 4.75 
2500 (5% PEED KU-6tbs ba tiiuvasreneaceeda eine 6.25 to 6.50 
eee. Cee CIN as ei wee cseceawwees 3.65 
Se CPeeen CRN i 6 ics s cca Vt homes weed 5.50 
ot Eee rs ae ee 7.50 to 7.75 
SESS Caeeeeees Ce Wis «onc ects da viwansdcua 6.50 to 6.75 
st Re FeO Serr or ere ert ee 3.50 
Ga Ce, OOD nn on cas acenandea anal 7.50 to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars)............. 4.25 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 4.25 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel)......... 3.50 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45 to 0.55 Carbon, 0.15 

"WEES. occ am oes 0 ten Me hail hee ee eae 4c. 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium)............... 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum)............ 4.25 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)............ 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum)....... 4.75 to 5.00 

Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, forging quality. 
The ordinary differential for cold drawn bars is ic. per 


Ib. higher. For billets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10-in. the price for 
a gross ton is the net price for bars of the same analysis. 
For billets under 4 x 4-in. down to and including 2%-in. 
squares, the price is $5 a gross ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to S.A.E. system. 
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A number of promotions and changes in the sales 
department of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, effective Jan. 1, are announced by S. E. Hackett, 
vice-president in charge of sales. C. S. Bradley, who 
has been manager of sales, hot rolled department, be- 
comes general manager of sales. R. T. Rowles, who 
has been in charge of the company’s Philadelphia office, 
goes to Pittsburgh as manager of sales, hot-rolled de- 
partment. Mr. Rowles is succeeded at Philadelphia by 
Thomas C. Ham, who has been assistant manager ex- 
port department, New York. William P. Dixon, who 
has been in the export sales department at Pittsburgh, 
goes to New York to replace Mr. Ham. Andrew W. 
Herron, who has been assistant to Mr. Hackett, has 
been appointed Cincinnati district sales manager. Ap- 
pointment also is announced of Thomas W. Bell as Los 
Angeles district sales manager and of George D. Bran- 
ston as manager of sales, railroad materials, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. Mr. Bell, before going to the 
Pacific Coast for the company about a year ago to handle 
the pipe business from the San Francisco office, was in 
the general pipe sales department at Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Branston prior to joining the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation was with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
New York. 


A. J. Besselo, formerly general agent at Detroit of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Standard Steel Car Co. He will 
make his headquarters in the company’s general offices 
in Pittsburgh. 


John Heller, for a long time a director of the Inter- 
national Oxygen Co., Newark, N. J., has been appointed 
sales manager. 


A. G. Agnew has been appointed treasurer of the 
Stewart Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Iowa, having resigned his 
position as vice-president of the Waterloo Bank & 
Trust Co. 


H. S. Tullock, president Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron 
Co., Leavenworth, Kan., will address the meeting of the 
Associated General Contractors of America at Wash- 
ington, Jan. 12, on “Curbing the Irresponsible Contrac- 
tor.” 


Peter E. Martin, who has been with the Ford Motor 
Co. for 21 years and who was one of the four men asso- 
ciated with Henry Ford in his early efforts in manu- 
facturing, recently was appointed first vice-president, 
in charge of manufacturing. 


Georges Demerbe, representing Laminoirs de Je- 
mappes, near Mons, Belgium, following a visit over the 
last two months to steel plants at Bethlehem, Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown and Chicago, returns to Europe on 
the Paris this week. 


Frank L. Brown of Pittsburgh, vice-president Colum- 
bia Steel & Shafting Co., recently was elected treasurer 
of the Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., Newark, N. J., im- 
porter of tool steels. 


George M. Brill, specializing in investigations for in- 
dustrial and financial purposes, including advice on use 
of industrial properties, improvements in plants and 
processes and production problems, has moved his con- 
sulting engineering offices to 72 Pine Street, New York. 


H. S. Molony, sales manager Foster Machine Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., has resigned. 


H. L. Sterry has been transferred from the factory 
of Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, to the Chicago district 
sales office, succeeding W. K. Bailey, recently appointed 
manager of the Cleveland sales territory. 


E. P. Essley, secretary E. L. Essley Machinery Co., 
Chicago, has assumed the duties of sales manager re- 
cently vacated by the resignation of James J. Shanahan, 
general manager. Other departments formerly handled 
by the general manager will come under the direct su- 
pervision of E. L. Essley, president. 
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G. D. Troop, northern Indiana representative of the 
Foster Machine Co., Elkhart, Ind., has resigned. 


George E. Carlin, for many years identified with the 
foundry industry in the Chicago district, and a past 
president of the Chicago Foundrymen’s Club, has been 
appointed foundry superintendent for the Globe Malle- 
able Iron & Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


D. E. Sawyer, formerly general sales manager of the 
Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Wanner Malleable Castings Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


Henry D. Scott, general superintendent of the York- 
ville, Ohio, plant, Wheeling Steel Corporation, has been 
promoted to assistant to Andrew Glass, vice-president 
in charge of operations with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s general offices in Wheeling. Thomas J. Murphy, 
who has been assistant general superintendent at York- 
ville, has been appointed general superintendent in 
succession to Mr. Scott. 


Frank A. Scott, past president of the Cleveland En- 
gineering Society, has been appointed chief of the 
Cleveland ordnance district of the U. S. Army. He 
succeeds Col. Bascom Little in this position. Mr. 
Scott’s duties will involve the coordination of industries 
in Ohio for the production of munitions for national 
defense in time of an emergency. During the first 
eight months of the war Mr. Scott was chairman of the 
General Munitions Board and the War Industries 
Board at Washington, and participated in organizing 
the entire productive facilities of the country for war. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, announce 
the following changes in the machinery department: 
Joseph Wainwright, formerly district sales manager 
at Philadelphia, is appointed eastern sales manager 
with headquarters at New York. D. M. McDowell has 
been transferred from New York to Philadelphia as 
acting district sales manager. W. A. Deems, formerly 
master mechanic, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is ap- 
pointed sales engineer to cover eastern and southeastern 
territories. J. Fontes will be in charge of the new 
sales office opened at Los Angeles. Thomas A. Rees, 
formerly with Motch & Merryweather and Treadwell 
Engineering Co., has been engaged as salesman at 
Pittsburgh. James W. Barr, formerly with American 
Tool Works and Van Dyck-Churchill Co., and Herbert 
S. Lester, formerly with Hendey Machine Co., have 
been engaged as salesmen at New York, and Henry 
I. Knickerbocker is appointed general office manager, 
machinery department, New York. 


John M. Read, formerly assistant general manager, 
has been appointed general manager of the N. & G. 
Taylor Co. works at Cumberland, Md., succeeding the 
late L. Leslie Helmer. Mr. Read has been identified 
closely with the management of the plant for the past 
15 years. 


Gould Coupler Co. Purchased by Charles J. 
Graham of Pittsburgh 


Charles J. Graham, vice-president Graham Bolt & 
Nut Co., Pittsburgh, has purchased the Gould Coupler 
Co. and Gould Storage Battery Co., Depew, N. Y. The 
Gould Coupler Co., capitalized at $5,000,000, manufac- 
tures couplers, pilot beams, steel castings, electric car 


lighting equipment and the like. The storage battery 
company, capitalized at $250,000, manufactures storage 
batteries for all purposes. It is made clear in the an- 
nouncement of the transaction that the purchase was 
made by Mr. Graham personally and that neither the 
Graham Bolt & Nut Co. nor the American Railway Ap- 
pliances Co., in which Mr. Graham is interested, is in 
any way connected. The only change in the organiza- 
tion of the Gould companies will be the retirement of 
Commodore Charles A. Gould, the president, who 
founded the coupler organization about 50 years ago. 
Commodore Gould will be succeeded as president by his 
son, W. S. Gould, who has been connected with the com- 
pany for 30 years, for the past 10 years as vice-presi- 
dent. 
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FREDERICK C, RIDDILE, general manager Edgewater 
Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa., whose death was referred to 
briefly in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 1, was born near 
Burgettstown, Pa., 59 
years ago and had been 
identified with the steel 
industry from early man- 
hood. His first connec- 
tion with the industry was 
with the Oliver Iron & 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Later he went with the 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 
at Latrobe, Pa., then be- 
coming general superin- 
tendent of the old Inter- 
Ocean Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. He had been 
general manager of the 
Edgewater Steel Co. since 
its organization in 1916. 
Shortly before his death, 
Mr. Riddile was elected 
president of the recently 
organized Allegheny Val- 
ley Trust Co. of Verona, 
Pa. He was chairman of 
the Oakmont Board of Trade, a member of the Oak- 
mont School Board, Pittsburgh Field Club and the Oak- 
mont Boat Club. Mr. Riddile always manifested a 
lively interest in the civie affairs of the cities in which 
he resided, Latrobe, Chicago Heights and Oakmont. 
Besides his wife he leaves three sons, J. Van Eman Rid- 
dile of the Hubbard Steel Foundry Co., Chicago; Harry 
Riddile of the American Steel Foundries, St. Louis, and 
George Riddile, a student at Bucknell University; and 
two daughters. 





F. C. RIDDILE 


HENRY IRWIN, JR., treasurer Shenango Furnace Co., 
Pittsburgh, and a prominent figure in Pittsburgh iron 
and steel circles for many years, died at his home in 
Shields, Pa., Jan. 2, after a brief illness of pneumonia. 
Mr. Irwin was born in Allegheny, Pa., in 1852, of Rev- 
olutionary stock. His family was one of the pioneers 
in western Pennsylvania. His father, Henry Irwin, 
at one time was mayor of Allegheny, Pa. Mr. Irwin 
was educated at Professor Wakeham’s School and the 
Western University of Pennsylvania (now University 
of Pittsburgh). After leaving school, he engaged in 
the coal business and in 1888 became associated with 
the late William P. Snyder in the pig iron and steel 
business. This was shortly after the organization of 
William P. Snyder & Co. When W. P. Snyder & Co. 
organized the Shenango Furnace Co. in 1906, Mr. Irwin 
was elected treasurer and director. He had also served 
as treasurer and a director of the other Snyder com- 
panies. Besides Mrs. Irwin, he is survived by one son, 
Charles E. Irwin, and two sisters. 


CHRISTIAN KIECHLER, founder of the Kiechler Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, died in that city, Sept. 26, aged 88 
years. Mr. Kiechler organized the company 60 years 
ago and, though he retired from the presidency three 
years ago, retained his interest in the company and 
occupied his office until within three weeks of his death. 
He was born in Germany and came to this country at 
the age of six, residing in Cincinnati since that time. 
He was recognized as an authority both here and 
abroad on methods of heat treating steel. He held a 
number of appointive public offices in Cincinnati and 
was the inventor of many types of refrigerating ma- 
chinery, some of which are in universal use. 


CHARLES O. Lucas, founder of the Lucas Pump 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, died in that city recently, aged 53 
years. He is survived by a son and two daughters. 


CHARLES H. BONBRIGHT, Flint, Mich., one time pres- 
ident of the Flint Chamber of Commerce and vice- 
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president and general manager of the Imperial Wheel 
Co., that city, died suddenly on Dec. 31, aged 60 years. 
At the time of his death he was president of the Flint 
Motor Axle Co., president of the Imperial Drop Forge 
Co., Indianapolis, and a director in the recently organ- 
ized Flint Malleable Castings Co. 


MANNING R. KELLEY, for the past 15 years field 
engineer for the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., died on 
Jan. 2, aged 66 years. He had specialized on the erec- 
tion of hydroelectric power plants and had charge of 
building some of the largest water power installations 
in the country. 


H. B. Tay wor, Jr., for the past 30 years identified 
with the foundry supply industry, died at his home in 
Chester, Pa., on Dec. 30, following an@lness of a little 
more than a year. He was associated for many years 
with Pettinos Brothers and, following the dissolution 
of that partnership, associated himself with George 
F. Pettinos, Philadelphia, maker and importer of foun- 
dry supplies. 


L. LESLIE HELMER, general manager of the Cum- 
berland, Md., works, N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of tin plate, died of typhoid fever on 
Dec. 24, aged 47 years. Born at Terre Haute, Ind., he 
received his early education at the Terre Haute High 
School and was graduated at the Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1901. After a short employment with the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories, he was engaged as 
chemist in the open-hearth department of the Taylor 
plant. In 1903 he was made superintendent of the 
black plate department and in 1916 was appointed 
general manager. He was elected to the board of 
directors of the Taylor company in 1917 and became 
assistant secretary-treasurer. He was a member of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute and was promi- 
nently identified with industrial and civic activities in 
Cumberland. 


Jonathan R. Jones 


JONATHAN READ JONES, for almost 40 years closely 
identified with the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., died 
at his home in Philadelphia, Jan. 2. He became secre- 
tary and treasurer of the 
Alan Wood company in * 
1886, continuing’in that po- 
sition until elected vice- : 
president of the company, : 
in 1911, from which posi- = 
tion he resigned last Sep- 
tember. For many years 
he was supervising head 
of the sales department. 

Mr. Jones was born 
Dec. 24, 1846, at Consho- 
hocken, Pa. He attended 
Polytechnic College of the 
State of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia, graduating 
in civil engineering in 
1865. After graduation, 
he engaged in business as 
an engineer in the con- . 
struction of bridges and 
buildings and was connected with J. H. Linville, engi- 
neer for the Pennsylvania Railroad and for the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co., during construction of its Steelton 
plant. He was also connected for a time with the 
Keystone Bridge Co. of Pittsburgh. In 1878 he engaged 
in private practice as an engineer on bridges and build- 
ings, continuing until 1886, when he became identified 
with the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. He was a mem- 
ber of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, and the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. : 

Jonathan Jones was one of a group of men of large 
caliber and high character who have honored the iron 
and steel business in eastern Pennsylvania in a pecu- 
liarly unostentatious and thorough manner and given 
it a quality which, without these leaders, it never would 
have had and a reputation which younger men are now 
being called upon to maintain. 





J.R. JONES 
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The Cook Spring Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., was recently 
organized to acquire the property and assets of the Cook 
a New York corporation, and will continue the 
manufacture of springs. A. J. Donally is president; William 
\. Schaley, vice-president, and M. E. Donally, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Watson Brothers Steel Co., 40 Hubbard Road, Youngs- 

wn, Ohio, recently was incorporated to continue the busi- 
ness which has been operating for ten years in jobbing of 
sheet steel and its products. Warehouses are located at 
Youngstown and Detroit, handling principally flat sheet 
steel. R. F. Thompson is one of the principals. 

The Dixie Metal Products Sales Co., Inc., with main office 
and factory at Birmingham, Ala., was incorporated for $50,- 
000, $25,100 being paid in, to manufacture and sell to jobbers 
the following products: radiator cabinets and shields, hot air 
register cabinets, roof flashings, door handles, etc. D. A. 
Thomas is president; D. D. Bentley, vice-president, and J. M 
Chapman, secretary. 


Spring Co., 





The Burnham Boiler Corporation of California, 1385 


Harrison Street, San Francisco, has been organized to act 
as Pacific Coast distributor for the Burnham Boiler Corpora- 
tion of New York, 


The Rainbow Appliance Corporation, with factory and 
general offices at 11-27 Hand Street, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been organized to manufacture ironing machines. Manufac- 
turing for some time will be done by another company, of 
which the Rainbow corporation is a subsidiary. A moderate 
expansion of production facilities may be considered. W. R. 
Moyes is general manager. 


The Puritan Engineering Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been organized with capital of $10,000 to manufacture 
water softeners. Factory and executive offices are located at 


Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Ind. Edward O’Rourke is 
director, 

The Maxon Premix Burner Co., Muncie, Ind., has con- 
solidated with the Maxon Furnace & Engineering Co., the 
merged company to operate as the Maxon Premix Burner 
Co. Branch offices are to be maintained in Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, and an Eastern office will be established later. 
L. P. Smith is one of the principals. 


The L. & B. Sheet Metal Works, 72 Elm Street, Providence, 
R. I., has been organized to manufacture sheet metal products 
of various kinds. Operations have been started. John 
Laronian and Arthur J. Labelle are the principals. 

The Ralph Metals Corporation, 4601 Woolworth Building, 
New York, organized with capital stock of $50,000, half of 
which has been paid in, will deal in all kinds of new and 
crap metals, and plans to manufacture metal products. 
Ralph Herschcopf is president. 

The Mitchell-Allen Machinery Co., Inc., 625 Main Avenue, 
Passaic, N. J., has been organized to manufacture machines 
f street marking purposes. The company hopes to begin 
production at an early date. William F. Mitchell is presi- 

it and general manager, and Frank R. Allen is treasurer. 
_ The Hickory Ball Bearing Works, Hickory, N. C., has 
been organized to operate a business in reconstructing single 
/w, annular ball bearings, to be furnished to the automotive 
ind industrial fields. It has secured buildings and later will 


be in the market for some machinery. F. W. McComb is 
one of the principals. 
Anti 


1e 


Stall, Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y., has been organized 
ee devices to prevent the stalling of motors. 
anufacturing will be done by contract. 
a The White Iron Castings Corporation, 159 Miller Street, 
7 — ~~ organized as a subsidiary of the Western 
~_ Bo ‘ ash Weight Co. for the purpose of producing 
on 1g in white hard iron heat-resisting castings of all 
It will occupy quarters adjacent to the south plant 
| Western foundry company. Equipment for present 
eds has been installed. The company’s foundry is located 
00 South Broadway, S Arthur H. Feuerbacher 


| St. Louis. 
esident an reasurer: F r . 
and treasurer; F. W. EF euerbacher, vice-presi- 
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Joseph P. Doerr, secretary. 
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Axle Turnings.—Heavy, short first cut turnings from 
wrought iron and steel railroad car axles or heavy forg- 
ings, and rail chips, to weigh not less than 75 Ib. per 
cu. ft., free from alloys, dirt or other foreign material of 
any kind. 


No. 1 Machine Shop Turnings.—New, clean steel or 
wrought iron turnings, free from lumps, badly tangled 
or matted material, cast iron borings, other metals, ex- 
cessive oil, dirt or foreign material of any kind. Badly 
rusted or corroded stock will not be accepted. 


No. 2 Machine Shop Turnings.—New, clean steel or 
wrought iron turnings, curly bushy stock, may contain 
tangled material, but must be free from badly rusted, 
lumpy and corroded stock. To contain no cast iron bor- 
ings, other metals, excessive oil, dirt or foreign material 
of any kind. “American Railway Association specifica- 
tions Nos. 50 and 51 will be accepted. 

Cast Iron Borings.—New, clean cast iron borings and 
drillings, free from steel turnings and from badly cor- 
roded or rusty material, lumps, oil, scale, other metals, 
dirt or foreign material of any kind. 

Hydraulically Compressed Sheets.—New, black steel 
sheet clippings, shearings, skeleton stamping scrap, side 
and end sheet and tin mill scrap, hydraulically com- 
pressed into compact rectangular packages not to exceed 
20 in. longest dimension, weighing not less than 75 Ib 
per cu. ft.; must be clean and free from rust, paint or 
protective coating of any kind. No detinned scrap, elec- 
trical sheets or material over 0.50 per cent silicon will 
be accepted. 

Baled Sheet.—New black steel sheet clippings, shear- 
ings, skeleton stamping scrap, side and end sheet and 
tin mill scrap, machine baled into rectangular packages, 
tied with wire or bands, or sufficiently compact not to 
come apart in handling with a magnet, not over 20 in 
longest dimension, weighing not than 45 Ib 
cu. ft.; must be clean and free from rust, paint or pro- 
tective coating of any kind. No detinned scrap, electrical 
sheets or material over 0.50 per cent silicon will be 
accepted. 

Hand Bundled Sheet.—New, black steel clip- 
pings, shearings, skeleton stamping scrap, side and end 
sheet and tin mill scrap, securely tied with not less than 
two wires or bands into packages not over 18 in. x 18 in. 
x 3 ft., weighing not over 125 lb., to be bundled in such 
a manner that packages will not come apart in handling 
with a magnet; must be clean and free from rust, paint 


less 


per 


sheet 
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or protective coating of any kind. No detinned scrap, 
electrical sheets or material over 0.50 per cent silicon 
will be accepted. 

Loose Sheet Clippings.—New, black steel sheet clip- 
pings, shearings and stampings, 3/16 in. and lighter, free 
from rust, paint or protective coating of any kind; to be 
not over 18 in. wide or long or if edge trimmings or 
shearings to be not over 12 in. by 6 ft. long. No detinned 
scrap, electrical sheets or material over 0.50 per cent 
silicon will be accepted. 

Galvanized or Coated Sheet—New, clean steel sheet 
scrap, composed in whole or in part of material having 
a coating of zinc, paint or protective material. Must be 
clearly specified as galvanized or coated scrap and be 
classified as above, according to the manner in which it 
is bundled. 

Detinned Sheet Secrap.—Sheet steel clippings and 
shearings, originally covered with a protective coating 
of tin or lead and tin, but from which such foreign metals 
have been removed by a standardized process. Must be 
clean, contain no material over 0.50 per cent silicon and 
be free from rusty and corroded stock. Must be clearly 
specified as detinned scrap and classified as above, ac- 
cording to the manner in which it is bundled. 

Electrical Sheet.—New, clean steel sheet scrap, com- 
posed in whole or in part of material from 0.50 per cent 
to 1 per cent silicon. Must be clearly specified as elec- 
trical sheet scrap and be classified as above, according 
to the manner in which it is bundled. 

High Silicon Sheet.—New, clean scrap, 
composed in whole or in part of material over 1 per cent 
silicon. Must be clearly specified as high silicon sheet 
scrap and be classified as above, according to the manner 
in which it is bundled. 

No. 1 Cast Iron—To contain all kinds of machinery 
and similar railroad cast iron scrap, nothing under 3 Ib. 
or over 150 Ib. in weight or over 24 in. long. To contain 
no brake shoes, cast iron soil or water pipe, stove scrap 
or burned iron of any description, and be free from steel 


steel sheet 


parts 

No. 2 Cast Iron—To contain all kinds of agricultural 
implements of cast iron, free from steel parts, nothing 
under 3 Ib. or over 150 Ib. in weight or over 24 in. long. 
To contain no stove scrap or burned iron of any descrip- 
tion. 

No. 3 Cast Iron—To consist of cast iron scrap with 
steel parts attached, nothing under 3 Ib. or over 150 Ib. 
in weight, or over 24 in. long. 

Heavy Breakable Cast.—Heavy cast iron machinery 
suitable for breaking under and with the buyer's drop. 
Pieces not to exceed 10 tons in weight. Free from anvil 
blocks, hammer bases and like material, and containing 


no burnt iron or brake shoes. 


Low-Phosphorus and Low-Sulphur Steel Scrap for Acid Open- 


Hearth Furnaces 


Billet and Bar Crops.—lIngots, billet, bloom, axle or 
bar crops, not over 0.04 per cent phosphorus and sulphur, 
not over 1 per cent silicon, free from alloys. Not less 
than 2 in. square or diameter, not over 18 in. wide and 
sheared to lengths not over 36 in., and no piece to weigh 
less than 10 Ib. or more than 350 lb. Must be new 
material and free from excessive rust 

Plate Crops.—Plate crops, or sheet bar crops, not over 
0.04 per cent phosphorus and sulphur, not over 1 per cent 
silicon, free from alloys. Not less than % in. thick, not 
over 18 in. wide and sheared to lengths not over 36 in., 
and no piece to weigh less than 10 Ib. or more than 350 
lb. To be free from needle and sliver stock Must be 
new material and free from excessive rust. 

Structural and Miscellaneous—Bar ends, forging 
crops, structural crops, couplers, knuckles, gates, heads, 
risers and plate shearings smaller and lighter than grade 
A and B, not over 0.04 per cent phosphorus and sulphur, 
not over 1 per cent silicon, free from alloys. Not less 
than % in. thick, not over 18 in. wide or 36 in. long and 
no piece to weigh less than 5 lb. To be fully described 
at time of sale and purchase. Must be new material and 
free from excessive rust. 

Tube Scrap.—Tube scrap, seamless or welded, not over 
0.04 per cent phosphorus and sulphur, free from alloys 
Not less than No. 12 gage thickness of wall; if over 4 in. 
inside diameter they must be mashed flat, and sheared to 
lengths not over 36 in. Must be only new material that 
has not been in use for any purpose and free from ex- 
cessive rust. 

Panchings.—Punchings from plate and structural steel 
scrap, not less than \% in. thick and not less than % in. 
diameter, not over 0.04 per cent phosphorus and sulphur, 
not over 1 per cent silicon, free from alloys. Must be 
free from dirt and excessive rust or corrosion. 


Car Wheels.—Solid cast steel, forged, pressed or rolled 
steel car and locomotive wheels, not over 36 in. dlameter. 
Must be free from excessive rust, dirt or grease. 

Spring Steel.—cCoil and elliptic steel springs, made of 
material not less than % in. diameter or \% in. thickness, 
not over 18 in. wide and sheared to lengths not over 36 
in. May be assembled or cut apart. Must be free from 
excessive rust, dirt or grease. 

Knuckles and Couplers.—Railroad car and locomotive 
steel couplers and knuckles stripped clean of all other 
attachments. Must be free from excessive rust, dirt or 
grease. 

Serap Tires.—-Steel tires from 
wheels, cut to not over 24 in. long. 
excessive rust, dirt or grease. 

Car Bolsters.—Railroad car steel bolsters 
frames, stripped clean of all iron attachments. 
18 in. wide and sheared to lengths not over 36 in. 
be free from excessive rust, dirt or grease. 

High Silicon.—High silicon billet, bloom, bar crops, 
plate crops or sheet bar crops, not over 0.04 per cent 
phosphorus and sulphur, not less than 2 per cent or over 
4.50 per cent silicon, free from alloys, not less than \ in. 
thick, not over 18 in. wide and 36 in. long, and no piece 
to weigh less than 10 Ib. or more than 350 Ib. To be 
free from needle and sliver stock. Must be new material 
and free from excessive rust. 

High Nickel.—Nickel steel billet, bloom, bar crops, or 
other shapes of similar section and equal grade, not 
over 0.04 per cent phosphorus and sulphur, between 3 per 
cent and 3.50 per cent nickel (lower or higher in nickel 
content to be duly considered), free from other alloy. 
Not less than 2 in. square or diameter, not ov. r 18 in. 
wide and sheared to lengths suitable for charg.ug boxes 


locomotive 
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Not less than 2 in. square or diameter, not 
in. wide and sheared to lengths suitable for 

harging boxes and no piece to weigh less than 

Must be clean material. 

Light Chrome Nickel.—Nickel or chrome nickel stee] 
the analysis and descriptions as shown except it may 
iehter and of miscellaneous shapes. To be fully de- 
ed at sale and purchase. 
Special Chrome Nickel.—Nickel or chrome nickel steel 
and descriptions as shown except the 
} »horus and sulphur may go up to, but not over, 0.05 
To be fully described at time of sale and pur- 


time of 
analysis 
er cent 


Nickel Steel Turnings.—Heavy short first cut turnings 


niekel steel forgings. Nickel and chrome content 
specified on each individual sale. To weigh not 
than 75 lb. per cu. ft To be free from dirt and 
ther foreign materials. 
‘ > . ’ . k oC 
“ae 

Serap for Use in Electric Furnaces 

it punchings, short rails and other similar ma- 


Clippings 


(,uaranteed Structural 


Lnguaranteed Structural 


Serap for 


Machinery Cupola, 


k 
, Ne. 3 


Machinery Breakable.— 


fommon Cupola 


No. 1 Common Bre nhable 


Burnt Cast 


Stove 


Agricultural 


Serap ior 


Mild Steel Converter Scrap 
7 
L0U 
™m t 
fr 
High-Carbon Steel Converter Sey uy 
Crucible Steel Serap. 
pur inder 0.04 per 
phur basi 
scr: net iny t} 
piece tl 
the « 
i 
crucib I tl gl sha I 
piece M I t 1 
‘ er i 
malleable and st ir ] 





less than \ in. thick, and not over 12 in. 

Not guaranteed under 0.04 per cent phosphorus 
1 ilphur. To be suitable for hand charging. Must 
free from galvanized and coated stock, foreign ma- 
and excessive rust or corrosion. 

Guaranteed Axle Turnings.—Heavy steel or iron axle 
or forge guaranteed and 


wide and 


t ] 
erial 


turnings, 0.04 per cent under 


in phosphorus and sulphur. To contain no foreign ma- 

: terial and must be clean and free from excessive rust 
6 ned and corrosion. 

Ba Unguaranteed Turnings.—Short, heavy, shoveling steel 

; si 1r iron turnings or rail chips, not guaranteed 0.04 per 


1t and under in phosphorus and sulphur. To contain 


no foreign material and must be free from excessive 


rust or corrosion. 


Use in Gray [ron Foundries 


Cast Iron Car Wheels.—Clean, chilled cast iron car 

heels, conforming to M. C. B. specifications. A. R. A. 
ification No. 54 will be acceptable. 

Brake Shoes.—Driving and car brake shoes of all 


t. 


ypes, except composition filled shoes, 
' , rae tion No. 19 will be acceptable. 

, No. 1 Radlator.—Broken radiator 

a teel, malleable and other parts removed. 

from scale, rust and corrosion. 

LD No. 2 Radiator —Unbroken radiator castings, with all 

saa teel, malleable, and other parts removed. Must be free 

from excessive scale, rust and corrosion. 

No. 1 Mallenble, Air Furnace Practice.—Malleable 
parts of automobiles, railroad cars and miscellaneous 
malleable castings, weighing 10 lb. and over. Must have 
indergone the Must be free from 


teel, gray and cast iron parts. A. R. A. classification 
No. 30 will be acceptable. 


No. 2 Matleable, Air 


A. R. A. classifica- 


castings, with all 
Must be free 


excessive 


annealing process 


Furnace Practice.—Malleable 
agricultural implements, and other miscellaneous 
eable castings, under 10 lb. in weight. Must have 


aergone the Must be free from 


teel and cast 





annealing process. 
iron parts 

Cupola Malleable.—Malleable parts of agricultural im- 
plements, automobiles, railroad cars and similar miscel- 
‘aneous ma leable castings, suitable for cupola charging. 


Mu have undergone the annealing process. Must be 
from steel and cast iron parts 


Lse in Bessemer Converters 


el scrap, such as rails and material of 
ir analysis No piece 


, to weigh over 150 lb. or less 
¥ ib. and must not exceed 24 in. in any one dimen- 
Must be free from excessive rust or corrosion. 

Steel Spring.—Coil and leaf springs, made from stock 


steel 


I n thickness or heavier Elliptical springs must 
‘part, and must not exceed 24 in. in length. Must 
ee from plates 


and from excessive rust or corrosion. 


Miscellaneous 


e clean, an free fr : 
a ind fr from dirt, and excessive rust or cor- 
Re. ; . 
te-Rolling Rails.- Standard section steel tee rails, 50 
per yard ana s s 
I y a 1 and heavier, five feet long and over. Suit- 
re-rolling. Free from badly bent and twisted 


frog switch and guard rails and rails with split 
and broken flanges. 


Chemical Borings.—Clean 
gs free , 


Lor 


heads 


coarse, dry cast iron bor- 


- Shall contain no lumpy 
from other metals. 


from oil and grease 
Stock, and be free 


rusty 


Be 2 


5 


be 
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TLL LL MIITINERROEHIONE MEAN 


ACTIVE YEAR EXPECTED 


Diverse Source of Orders Indicates That 
Revival Is Widespread 


Westinghouse Issues Quarterly List—Buying for 
Russian Government Continues 


HE machine-tool market is active. Inquiry continues 

good and the miscellaneous character of it is taken 
as an encouraging feature. Orders are also from di- 
verse sources, which indicates perhaps that revival of 
business is widespread. In many districts sales during 
December more than equalled the best of any previous 
month last year. It seems generally believed that the 
coming year will be an active one. 

Demand from the automotive industry has been 
light. Increased production of closed cars is looked 
upon as likely to bring increased demands on the body 
builders, with extensions of plant and equipment. 

The Nash Motors Co. purchased lathes during the 
week, and is inquiring for nine steam hammers for an 
addition to its forge shop at Kenosha, Wis. 


New York 
New York, Jan. 6 

CTIVITY in the machine-tool field shows a 
A gradual increase and inquiry is beginning to 
spread from the railroads to the larger industrial 
users. The General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., closed recently on several tools including a 
large milling machine The Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation has closed on part of its 
inquiry for machines to be used in its Buffalo 
plant, including in its purchase a large boring mill 
and boring machine. Several large tools are still 
pending. The New York Central tailroad has 
purchased part of a list of tools issued several 
weeks ago, recent awards including a 27-in. lathe 
and a 66-in. horizontal boring and drilling machine 
from an Eastern builder and a No. 3 universal 
turret lathe from a Cincinnati builder. The Essex 
County Board of Education, which recently in- 
quired for a list of small tools covering about 25 
items, for a vocational school at Irvington, N. J., 
omitted purchasing several of the tools because of 
insufficient appropriation. Additional buying is ex- 
pected soon from the 1925 appropriation. The 
Amtorg Trading Co., 136 Liberty Street, New 
York, an official purchasing agency of the Russian 
Government, continues active in the purchase of a 
wide range of equipment, including machine tools 

Among other recent purchasers of machine 
tools are the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation, two 
1500-Ib, steam hammers; the Electric Bolt Co., 
Boston, 30-in. x 20-ft. lathe and a 5-ft. radial 
drill; the Mount Vernon Car & Mfg. Co., three 
48-in. carwheel borers; the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
a 42-in. rotary planer; the American Steel & Wire 
Co.. Worcester, Mass., a 5-ft. and a 6-ft. radial 
drill: the Hanna Stoker Co., Cincinnati, a 50-ton 
bushing press. 


The Andes Copper Mining Co., 25 Broadway, New York, 
operated by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., same address, 
has plans for extensions and improvements in its properties 
in the Province of Atacama, Chile, and will use the proceeds 
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New inquiries include the quarterly list of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and one of the Patterson 
Foundry Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 

The National Tube Co. is inquiring for a few tools 
and a forging machine is one of three tools wanted by 
the International Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Several items are still pending on the list of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation for its 
Buffalo plant. Part of the list has been placed recently. 

Eleven machines were taken by the Holt Mfg. Co., 
Peoria, Ill., and milling machines, automatic lathes and 
several grinders were purchased by the Yellow Sleeve 
Valve Mfg. Co., Moline, Il. Equipment was bought by 
a Connecticut shipbuilding company, and several lathes 
by a New England paper interest. 

The General Electric Co. has completed the purchase 
of equipment for its Cincinnati service station. The 
New York Central Railroad took several lathes during 
the week. 

Machine tools and other equipment for the Russian 
Government are being purchased by the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Co., 136 Liberty Street, New York. Seven turret 
lathes for a Japanese interest were placed in Cleveland. 


of a $40,000,000 bond issue, recently seld, for such purposes 
The work will include a complete metallurgical plant, mill 
for handling oxide ores, railroad equipment, handling and 
conveying machinery and power equipment Cornelius F 
Kelley is president. 


The Chief Engineer’s Branch, New South Wales Govern- 
ment Railways and Tramways, Sydney, Australia, is asking 
bids until Jan. 28 for boiler feed pumps, both electric and 
steam-driven, for the White Bay power plant. 


The Board of Education, 500 Park Avenue, New York, is 
having plans prepared for a four-story vocational school, 
89 x 190 ft., at Wales Avenue and 147th Street, to be known 
as the Bronx Vocational School, estimated to cost $650,000 
with equipment. William H. Gompert, Flatbush Avenue 
Extension and Concord Street, Brooklyn, is architect. 


Officials of the William W. Beers Co., 15 Park Row, New 
York, manufacturer of standardized steel buildings, have 
organized Beers-Tapman, Inc., to succeed to and enlarge the 
present business. Officers of the new company are William 
W. Beers, 8S. F. Tapman and P. A. Bougerie. 


The State Legislature, Ceara, Brazi!, has authorized the 
municipal chamber of Acarahu to enter into an agreement 
with any company or individual to install an electric lighting 
plant for local service. Correspondence should be addressed 
to Illmo. Snr. Perfeito, Acarahu, Ceara, Brazil. 


The North American Co., 60 Broadway, New York, oper- 
ating electric light and power utilities, has arranged a fund 
of $41,500,000 for extensions and improvements during 1925. 
The work will include a new 400,000-hp. generating plant at 
Avon, Ohio, near Cleveland, and other expansion in this 
district to cost in all $20,000,000, under the control of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., a subsidiary; extensions 
in power plants and system in the Illinois-Missouri district, 
to cost $11,000,000; and for similar power station construc- 
tion in Wisconsin and Michigan, to cost $10,000,000. Coal 
and electric properties in Kentucky will also be extended and 
additional equipment installed at a cost of about $500,000. 
F. L. Dame is president. 


The New York Brass Turning Co., 231 Bowery, New York, 
has leased property at 568-74 Broadway for a new works and 
headquarters. 


The Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co., 126 Broad- 
way, New York, has disposed of a common stock issue of 
$5,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for exten- 
sions and improvements. 
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lhe Crane Market 
Wisconsin Steel Works, Chicago, @ 150-ton stripp: ine 
ton soaking pit crane from the Alliance Machine Co. 
‘eneral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., a 5-tor 5-ft 
verhead crane for West Philadelphia from the Whiting 
poration 
thlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., a 40-ton, 21-ft. span 
two 10-ton, 42-ft. 6-in. and 55-ft. 10-in. spans f the 


wanna works from an Ohio builder. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., three 3-ton and 
ton overhead cranes for West Philadelphia and a 1(-ton 
n and 3-ton crane for Detroit from a mid-western 


Bradford Brick & Tile Co., Bradford, Pa., four ton 
span cranes from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, In 


pa 
w Crane Works. = 
Garv Tube Co., Gary, Ind., one 25-ton, 60-ft. span over- 
ine with 5-ton auxiliary and one 15-ton, 52-ft. 6-in 
erane from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Shaw 
Y Works 


burgh Transformer Co., Pittsburgh, two 5-ton ind 
°-ton cranes from the Northern Engineering Works and 
)-ton erane with 10-ton auxiliary and a 15-ton crane trom 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
\ Pittsburgh steel fabricator, two 10-ton, 80-ft pan 


ranes for its Pacifie Coast plant, from Manning, Maxwell 

& Moore, Ine., Shaw Crane Works. 
Louisville Bridge & Iron Co., Louisville, Ky., a 20-tor 
motor, 50-ft. span; a 15-ton, 70-ft. span, 3-motor, and a 


70-ft. span, 3-motor overhead cranes from the Cleve 





nd Crane & Engineering Co. 
Industrial Steel Castings Co., Toledo, Ohio, a 15-ton, 
motor, 51-ft. span electric traveling crane from the Cleve- 
d Crane & Engineering Co. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5. 


Wi 

ae AN CONSTRUCTION and improvement budget for 1925, 
m 4 totaling about $24,000,000, is being arranged by the 
R Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia The work will include the construction of two 
inits at the proposed Richmond generating plant, each with 
Rue capacity of 50,000 kw., with automatic coal-handling equip- 
2945) ment. Additional machinery will be installed in other gen- 

f rating stations and extensions made in lines. 
The Walworth Mfg. Co., 81 Pearl Street, Boston, manu- 
.cturer of wrenches, ete., has plans for a six-story fac- 
W tory and distributing branch at Hunting Park Avenue, Phila 


1, to cost $100,000 Clarence E. Wunder, 1520 Locust 
treet, Philadelphia, is architect. Howard Coonley is pres- 


I 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ine., Tacony, Philadelphia, has 
inary plans for a six-story addition at Wissinoming 
nruh Streets, Tacony, for which it is expected to 
ds at an early date The William Steel & Sons Co 
rth Broad Street, is engineer. 


1 


Simplex Valve & Meter Co., 5722 Race Street, Phila- 
7 : Ss taken bids on revised plans for its proposed 
L¢ ry on Upland Avenue. It will be one-story, 90 * 


Edgar A. Wightman, Bankers’ Trust Building, is 


t ( 
di oe . ee 202 ‘South Hutchinson Street, 
a ufacturer of printers’ rollers and kindred 
oor — red the two-story building at 921 Locust 
: x del ft for extensions 
a I asyivania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, is planning 
a = — - Ww engine house, with repair facil- 
‘ where a tract of 90 acres recently 
tae ; _ sent engine house will be demolished 
rted 1 ive repair shop constructed. The work 
z st more than $100,000, and will begin in 
Pa om : ssn aa Philadelphia Commercial 
Vio, Calle Cole son owing inquiries: Ua 
ntact with heated warnanm, Venezuela, desiring 
i" eciaitias a . — manufacturers of stoves, 
‘ ( 31) from rere me machinery, electrical sup- 
1 the Towa Trading Co., 316 Gotenya- 


ww 
i 


ue oe to get in touch with 
for type foundry a for making printing types, 
from Hamilton @ Con en 

« Co., Broadway, Madras, India. 


ry y ¢ 
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desirous of getting in contact with American manufacturers 
of lanterns, locks, druggists’ machinery, explosives, ete. 

The National Electrical Mfg. Co., 40 North Seventh Street. 
Philadelphia, has leased a floor in the building at 17 South 
Fourth Street for extensions. 

The C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., Eighteenth and Lehigh 
Streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of condensers, vacuum 
pumps, etc., has awarded a general contract to C. F. Sim- 
mons’ Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, for a one-story addition, to 
be used primarily for the production of cooling towers and 
other plate specialties. 

Fitzgibbon & Crisp, Inc., Calhoun Street, Trenton, N. J., 
manufacturer of automobile bodies, has awarded a general 
contract to the James H. Morris Co., Trenton, for a one- 
story addition to cost about $20,000. 

Edward W. Peters, 103 Lower Mulberry Street, Danville, 
Pa., has inquiries out for a gas engine, about 150 hp. cap- 
acity, direct-connected to a 100-kw. generator, with acces- 
sory equipment. 

The Walls, Owen & Stambach Co., Eleventh and Ridge 
Streets, Philadelphia, plumbing equipment and supplies, has 
acquired 2% acres near Thirteenth Avenue, Bethlehem, Pa., 
fronting on the line of the Lehigh & New England Rail- 
road, and plans the construction of a branch and distribut- 
ing works, for which bids will be asked on general contract 
early in the spring. 

The Pennsylvania Power & Light Corporation, Allentown, 
Pa., is completing plans for the early construction of the 
initial units for its proposed electric power plant at the 
Shamokin Dam, near Sunbury, Pa., with steel tower trans- 
mission line. It is estimated to cost in excess of $5,000,000 
with machinery. The company is operated by the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., 71 Broadway, New York. 

The Reading Scale & Machine Co., Front and Chestnut 
Streets, Reading, Pa., is said to be planning for the early 
rebuilding of the portion of its plant destroyed by fire Dec. 
24 with loss estimated in excess of $75,000 with equipment. 

The City Council, Harrisburg, Pa., is arranging an ap- 
propriation for the purchase of an air compressor for pipe 
line work in connection with a 1925 budget for municipal 
improvements. The Water Department will be in charge. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., Philadelphia 
is arranging a fund of about $3,000,000 for extensions and 
betterments at Reading and vicinity during 1925, to include 
the erection of a new car shop, 335 x 880 ft.; forge, black- 
smith and machine shop, 100 x 110 ft.; office building, 40 
x 90 ft.; and new storehouse A coal dock, with handling 
and conveying equipment, will also be constructed 

The Glen Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa., has plans for 
the construction of a power house at its plant at Nanticoke, 
Pa., reported to cost in excess of $75,000. 





New England 


Boston, Jan. 5 


CONSIDERABLE amount of equipment taken 
A by a Connecticut shipbuilding firm, details of 
which are not available, several lathes and other 
shop equipment purchased by a New England pa- 
per manufacturer and a few new and used tools 
here and there constitute the machine tool business 
made public since our last report. The slump in 
sales was anticipated by machine tool houses, how 


ever, because of inventories. Renewed buying, it 


is believed, may be expected after the middle of 
this month. Machine-tool dealers have a sizable 
number of inquiries in hand, and while the bulk 
concerns single machines, the aggregate is suffi- 
ciently large to inspire more optimism in the trade 


than has been evident in months. Virtually no 


year-end price adjustments were reported by Bos- 
ton machinery dealers. 


in 


Machine and wood-working shops will be maintained 
a three-story, 40 x 168 ft. elementary school to cost $400, 
000, without equipment, to be erected in West Roxbury by 
the city of Boston, bids for which are open. Cc. Howard 
Walker & Sons are the architects. Thomas P. Glynn is 
chairman of the school commission. 

The Fuller Construction Co., 31 
has the general contract for a one-story addition to the 
plant of the Thomson Electric Welding Co., 161 Pleasant 
Street, Lynn, Mass. H. M. Haven and A. T. Hopkins, 11 
Beacon Street, Boston, are the architects. 

Conveying and other machinery is required for a 15 x 
105 ft. ice house to be erected by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road at Newport, Vt. Plans are private. 

A permit to erect a one-story, 40 x 65 ft. machine shop 


Milk Street, Boston, 
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has been granted Julius Michelson, 66 Wareham Street. 
Medford, Mass. Plans are private. 

The Strand & Sweet Mfg. Co., Winsted, Conn., manufac- 
turer of wire, is building an addition to its plant. The com- 
pany has under consideration the erection of a large plant 
in England to care for its European business. 

The plant of the Montville Tool Co., Fiskdale, Mass., re- 
cently was destroyed by fire. Reconstruction will start 
within a few weeks. Alfred H. Montville is owner. 

The Mechanics’ Iron Foundry Co., Inc., 38 Kemble 
Street, Roxbury, Boston, recently was destroyed by fire with 
loss estimated at $25,000. Plans are in progress for re- 
building. 

The William H. Haskell Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
manufacturer of expansion bolts, etc., will erect a two-story 


addition, 50 x 57 ft., estimated to cost $32,000, for which a 


general contract has been let to Willmarth-Mackillop, Inc., 
Pawtucket. 

The Lincoin Iron Works, Inc.. Rutland, Vt., is said to be 
irranging plans for rebuilding the portion of its plant re- 
cently destroyed by fire. It will cost approximately $75,000. 

The Nashua River Paper Co., Pepperell, Me., has work 
under way for an addition estimated to cost $100,000 with 
equipment. A general building contract recently was let to 
L. H. Shattuck, Inc., 208 Granite Street, Manchester, Conn. 

The Lux Clock Mfg. Co., Sperry Street, Waterbury, 
Conn., has acquired property at Sperry and Johnson Streets, 
near its present plant, for an addition for which plans will 
be drawn later. 

Present plans are that the Ford Motor Co. will construct 
open and closed bodies at a plant to be erected in Somer- 
ville, Mass., in 1925. A power plant equipped with turbo- 
generators will furnish electric energy: boilers will be 
equipped with oil burners; heat for the plant and for drying 
ovens will be supplied by exhaust steam from the turbines; 
tanks will be required for gasoline, oil and enamel; tanks 
will be piped to various points in the main plant; conveyor 
lines will operate in various parts of the plants; and the 
river is to be made navigable for large steamers. 

The Superior Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., has been 
organized with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture clutch 
facing and brake linings. It will either build a plant or 
purchase. William R. Beers is vice-president and 
treasurer. 


Pittsburgh 


Pirrssurecn, Jan, 5 

HE local machine-tool market is active in both 
ea and inquiries. Last month was the best 
December in point of sales that the trade generally 
has had in the past four years. Business for that 
month was helped by the placing of a number of 
tools for the new Pacific Coast plant of a Pitts- 
burgh steel fabricating interest. Inquiries are 
numerous and include the quarterly list ot. the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and one of the 
Patterson Foundry Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. The 
National Tube Co. is inquiring for a few tools for 
one of its local plants. The expectation is for a 
good year In tools, based on the general business 
sentiment which is more confident than in several 
years. Steel companies wiil probably do consid- 
erable buying and replacement orders from car 
builders and other metal-working industries are 
expected to reach a good volume. 


The power equipment market has shown marked activity. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., has placed a 1250-hp 
300 rpm. three-phase, 25-cycle, 6600 volt wound rotor in- 
ductive motor for its Wood works, McKeesport. Pa., to re- 
place a steam drive. The American Steel & Wire Co. has 
placed a 44 and 84 x 86-in. twin tandem Corliss engine for 
the rod mill drive at its Donora works. The Bethiehem 
Steel Co. has ordered a 2000-kws motor generator set, a 
duplicate of six sets of the same size now being built, for 
its Cambria works, Johnstown, Pa. 

The Bradford Brick & Tile Co., Odd Fellows Building, 
Bradford, Pa., has preliminary plans for new works in the 
vicinity of Brockwayville, Pa., including power house and 
machine shop, to cost more than $1,000,000, with equipment. 
W. Hanley, Jr., is president. 


The Board of Education, West View, Pa., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in the proposed two- 
story junior high school to be erected at Perrysville and 
Chalfont Avenues, estimated to cost $150,000, for which bids 
have been asked on a general contract. G. H. Schwan, Peo- 
ples’ Bank Bullding, Pittsburgh, is architect. 
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having South Winchester Avenue, Chicago, have leased for five 

existin ears a two-story factory at 1006 West Twenty-first Street, 
vil x 100 ft 

The Dartnell Corporation, publisher, 1801 Leland Ave- 

W ie has taken bids through John A. Armstrong, 127 North 

i juired a Dearborn Street, on a two-story printing plant, 52 x 150 


ft., to cost $50,000. 
The Sinko Tool & Mfg. Co., 1632 North Halsted Street, 


Chicago, has awarded contract for a one-story factory, 92 
‘ 95 ft.. on Crawford Avenue near Lake Street, to cost 
' S80.000 
' n The Advance Pattern & Foundry Co., 2214-22 West 
: f M or (hirty-sixth Place, Chicago, has awarded contract for a 
5 two-story plant, 63 x 124 ft., at 2714-22 West Thirty-sixth 
ice, to cost $25,000. 
stroyed John R. Bowes, 30 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, has 
uding warded a contract for a one-story sheet metal shop, 73 x 
88 ft., at 5005-11 West Lake Street, to cost $6000. 
au . The American Bolt Corporation, 1732 North Kolmar 
Avenue, Chicago, will occupy a two-story factory and ware- 
S house. 285 x 306 ft., at West Forty-seventh Street and 
Turner Avenue, to be built by the Central Manufacturing 
District Plans have been prepared by A. Epstein, 2001 
West Pershing Road. The building will cost $350,000. 
The Clearing Industrial District, Chicago, has awarded 
ontract for a one-story factory, containing 35,000 sq. ft 
f floor space, at Laramie Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street, 
W Chicago, to be occupied by the Bersted Mfg. Co., manufac- 
i turer of electrical household appliances, now located at 
5 lude air con 771 Mather Street. The building will cost $75,000. 
P as machi The International Harvester Co., Wisconsin Steel Works, 
106th Street and Torrence Avenue, Chicago, has awarded 
j yntract for a one-story extension to its electric station, 
* ‘e roi Oil & Gas Co., 2ol9 1 x &7 ft., to cost $30,000. 
: — The Dallas Brass & Copper Co., 820 Orleans Street, 
\ Chicago, has awarded contract for a one-story factory, 
100 x 241 ft., on Belden Avenue, to cost $7,500. 
7" sili ee Ktotnen 7 = t} The Refrigerator Car Indicator Co., 1821-23 Berteau 
r ste at Avenue, Chicago, recently incorporated, will develop and 
ae manufacture a device for installing automatic weighing 
rm scales for weighing ice in refrigerator cars. The machine 
will be fitted with an indicator which will be located on 
the outside of the car. For the present the product will 
be manufactured in the plant of the Force Pump Co. at 
Chicago the address given. Officers are B. P. Bates, president; 
~ R. H. McElroy, vice-president, and E. A. Burritt, secre- 
| tary and treasurer. 
|) I ol houses The Chicago Screw Co., 1026 South Homan Avenue, has 


taken title to its plant at that address and has also pur- 
chased from the Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill, the buildings 
1994 and on the northeast corner of Fillmore and St. Louis Streets, 
Chicago, 
of George H. Breckner, proprietor of a welding shop, Alli- 
ince, Neb., will erect a new building, 50 x 100 ft. 


Ekman, Holm & Co., architects, Minneapolis, has plans 


for a foundry, drop forge plant, rolling mill, machine shop, 
shipping room and offices for the Dirigold Corporation, to 


Holt be built in that city on a site not yet selected, at an esti- 
ft mated cost of $150,000. The company, of which Oscar 
‘wo 5 rd mult von Malmborg is president and Carl A. von Malmborg, 
J { secretary, proposes to manufacture an alloy developed in 
The Sweden whoch has the color of gold. 
pose ‘ser he Ee Co., manufacturer of wood cribs, 
aa t Nineteenth Street, Chicago, will erect a two- 
Ml \ Valvy tory plant at the corner of Twenty-sixth Street and Kost- 
rindings ner Avenue, to cost $500,000. 
ft whi jag = bas & Son, 534-46 South Franklin Street, 
S Wire ( 1s award " = ae of pipe, plumbing supplies, etc., 
le ee ee aec A general contract to the Leonard Construc- 
-_ aap : ym ( 0., 32 South Wabash Avenue, for its four-story plant, 
: ae ft , at Talman and Fulton Streets, to cost $500,- 
‘ | c | . oe ee Work will begin early in the spring. 
 — ae Company is also the architect. 
= ? Runkel, Mobridge, Ss. D., and associates, have 
a 2 yor Company to take over the power plant and 
rs fase sheets Electric Co., Lemmon, Ss. D. Plans 
\ | beens ‘ neve oe to include the installation 
LW Russell & Fr = oa generator and accessory equipment. 
Bridget : bub eines ane Lake, Iowa, have completed plans 
$40.000 power house for local commercial service, 
The Mit es — equipment. 
sions and Saaeemen sca Springfield, is planning for ex- 
K W io cont Siseaen a in its power house at De Kalb, 
ed out in conne vith equipment. The work will be 
- ; ! istetten Maan with a 1925 improvement pro- 
x &-ft : 8 aie ~ es Foundry Co., 3234 West Thirty-first Street. 
forging maching ’ ~SSY aS awarded 


Washington Street, f a to A. E. Bjork, 133 West 
Lore , The contractor ’ or a one-story addition, 40 x 200 ft. 


or is also the archite ‘ 
ar ct. ¢ Wr) < - 
nd treasurer i. Erlandson is presi 
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The Rockford Paper Box Board Co., Catherine Street. 
Rockford, Ill., has awarded a general contract to the Holm- 
Page Co., Kishwaukee Street, for a three-story addition, 
70 x 100 ft., to cost $80,000. W. L. Page, Rockford, is 
architect. 

The Russell Grader Mfg. Co., 2037 University Avenue, 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer of road machinery 
and parts, has preliminary plans for new works in the 
Northwestern Terminal District, to cost more than $450,- 
000 with equipment. E. R. Ludwig, and Sund & Dunham, 
Essex Building, are associated architects. E. E. Ellertson. 
is president. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5 


EALERS report a fair volume of sales of 
D single machines and inquiries the past week. 
Export orders included seven turret lathes placed 
by a Japanese machinery dealer with a Cleveland 
manufacturer. While it is too early to determine 
to what extent orders will come out in January, 
sentiment in the trade is optimistic. The present 
demand from the automotive industry in Michigan 
and Ohio is light, being limited mostly to single 
tools or small lots for fill-in purposes. tailroad 
inquiries include one from the Pennsylvania system 
for an internal grinding machine for its Olean, 
N. Y., shops and a portable combination internal 
and external grinder for its St. Louis shops. The 
New York Central is inquiring for a 24-in. single 
spindle motor driven drilling machine. 

The Reliance Electric Engineering Co., Ivanhoe Road 
Cleveland, has placed contract with the Austin Co. for a 
one- and two-story addition, 80 x 162 ft. 

The Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has outgrown 
its present quarters at 952 East Seventy-second Street and 
has acquired approximately six acres on St. Clair Avenue 
at 179th Street and the New York Central Railroad. The 
company plans to build on the new site shortly. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has awarded a 
contract for a roll grinding factory, one-story, 62 x 142 ft. 

The Cleveland Builders Supply & Brick Co., Leader-News 
Building, has awarded contract for a two-story machine 
shop, 40 x 46 ft. C. D. Wilson is the company’s engineer 

The Pioneer Machine & Engineering Co., 1615 Merwin 
Avenue, Cleveland, contemplates the erection of a new plant. 

The city of Cleveland has plans under way for a $3,000,- 
000 sewage disposal plant with a daily capacity of 35,000,- 
000 gal. It will include a pump and boiler house Two 
20,000,000 gal. and one 15,000,000 gal. motor-driven centrif- 
ugal pump, a gasoline locomotive and other equipment will 
be required. William S. Ferguson is director of public ser- 
vice. 

The Dennison Sewer Pipe Co., Dennison, Ohio, will short- 
ly begin the erection of extensions to its factory, requiring 
an expenditure of approximately $50,000. Lockwood-Greene 
& Co., 1566 Hanna Building, Cleveland, are the architects 

Pumping and electrical equipment will be required for a 
sewage disposal plant to be built by Akron, Ohio, plans for 
which are nearing completion. W. F. Peters is director of 
public service. 

Manual training equipment will be provided in a high 
school to be erected at Willard, Ohio. Granville E. Scott, 
Citizens National Bank Building, Norwalk, Ohio, is the 
architect. 

The Lamberton Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, has 
work under way on a new power plant to cost $40,000, for 
which considerable equipment will be required Plans are 
also under way for a three-story addition. 

Frederick Sattler, Mineral City, Ohio, and associates, 
have plans under way for brick and clay works to cost 
$100,000. A power house and machine shop will be in- 
cluded. 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 5 


HE Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, will 
pee $11,000,000 for extensions during 1925, according 
to Louis H. Egan, president. The larger items consist of 
enlargement and expansion of the current distribution sys- 
tem; further construction of the Cahokia power plant, in- 
cluding the beginning of the steel work for the third unit, 
the letting of which has been reported; remodeling of the 
Union Electric building at Twelfth Boulevard and Locust 
Street; construction of a %35-mile transmission power line 
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to Crystal City, a feature being a 300-ft. 130-ton steel tower 
for the span across the Mississippi River, and $200,000 for 
new machinery for the company’s coal mine at Dowell, Ill. 


The 1925 budget of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, 
amounting to $5,248,000, includes $107,000 to be spent for 
machine tools, according to the announcement of officials. 
The list of tools required has not yet been sent out. 


Plans are being completed by the Western Tie & Timber 
Co., Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, for a new oné- 
story plant near Edwardsvilie, Il., estimated to cost $150,000 
with machinery. Walter Poleman is president; G. C. Graeter 


is engineer. 











The St. Louis Forgings Co., St. Louis, a subsidiary of 
the Standard Forgings Co., Chicago, will take over the 
plant of the Laclede Steel Co., at East St. Louis, IL, 
recently purchased, heretofore used for steel forgings pro- 
duction. Improvements in equipment are planned. Employ- 
ment will be given to about 150 men. The acquired plant 
formerly was the property of the Valley Steel Co 


The Danville Electric Co., Danville, Ark., plans to im- 
mediately rebuild the portion of its power plant recently 
destroyed by fire. Additional.equipment will be installed. 


The Edward Beisbarth Co., 924 Tithe Guaranty Building, 
St. Louis, is planning for the installation of equipment on 
iron ore property near Williamson, Mo., totaling 1000 acres, 
to include iron ore washers, crushing machinery, jiggers, 
power equipment, etc., to develop an initial capacity of about 
150 tons per day. 


The Central Power & Light Co., Walnut Ridge, Ark., has 
preliminary plans for additional hydroelectric power devel- 
opment on the Spring River, including improvements in 
existing stations, estimated to cost $500,000. 


The Oil State Refining Co., Enid, Okla., is said to be 
arranging to rebuild the portion of its refinery recently 
destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $50,000, including 
stills and other equipment. 


The Sand Springs Railway Co., Sand Springs, Okla., has 
preliminary plans for rebuilding its car repair and machine 
shop and car barn, recently destroyed by fire. Additional 
machinery will be installed. C. O. Tingley is chief engineer. 


The Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex., has awarded a 
general contract to the Charles M. Dunning Construction 
Co., 420% North Hudson Street, Oklahoma City, Okla., for 
a one-story machine shop, 60 x 100 ft., at Twenty-first and 
Santa Fe Streets, Oklahoma City, to cost $20,000 


The Marland Refining Co., Ponea City, Okla., is said to 
be planning to rebuild the portion of its oil storage and 
distributing plant on the outskirts of the city, destroyed by 
fire Dec. 19, with loss approximating $200,000 with equip- 
ment and stock. 


The Wonder State Mfg. Co., Boyle Building, Little Rock, 
Ark., R. L. Saxon, president, recently organized with a cap- 
ital of $250,000, has acquired the plant and business of the 
Climber Motor Co., with additional land for expansion. Ex- 
tensions and improvements will be made and machinery in- 
stalled for the manufacture of automobile bodies. 





Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 5 


"ron customary holiday dullness marked the 
machine tool market the past two weeks, but 
December as a whole was a fair month. The new 
year opened auspiciously, several manufacturers 
reporting receipt of orders on the first two days. 
Inquiries are in good volume and several which 
had been pending have been closed. In Cincinnati 
and vicinity, conditions are considerably improved, 
and it is noticeable that the smaller tool ani die 
shops, which have been a negligible factor in buy- 
ing for several years, are again coming into the 
market. ‘ Dealers report conditions good, and this 
applies also to the demand for used tools. 

The Ajax and Nash interests were buyers of 
lathes during the week and the Electric Boat Cor- 
poration also was a purchaser. Railroad buying 
was rather light. The Louisville & Nashville 
bought a large planer and two lathes, and the New 
York Central closed for several lathes. According 
to reports, another large-sized order for miscel- 
laneous tools has been placed for the Russian Gov- 
ernment, part of it with local manufacturers. 
The General Electric Co. has completed purchases 
for its service station at Cincinnati, 34 items hay- 
ing been bought. 
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' 

Detroit + Oshkosh, Wis., in charge of A. W. Ryder, local manager, 

) O will increase the capacity to 10,000 kw. 

The R. B. Lang Mfg. Co., Bighteenth Street and Hol- 

' Avenue, Racine, Wis., manufacturer of hardware spe- 

j ) ities, sheet metal stampings, etc., has incorporated with 

: i ‘ pital consisting of 750 shares of common stock without 

' t r value The founder of the business, Robert B. Lang, 

: ‘ died some time ago and a reorganization is now being com- 
pleted by Peter J. Myers, J. B. Simmons and Wayne M. 


The Madison Motor Car Co., 328 West Gorham Street, 
dison, Wis., has awarded contracts for a two-story addi- 
66 x 182 ft., to its garage and service building, of 
equal size, and will remodel the original structure. The 
vork will cost about $65,000 and considerable new shop 
quipment will be installed. 
The West Bend, Wis., Construction Co. is lowest bidder 
$200,500 for the general work of erecting a new high 
ool and manual training institute at West Bend. The 
roject will not be ready for equipment until Sept. 1. The 
rehitects are Foeller, Schober & Stephenson, Green Bay, 


ee 


Ww H president The Hoppe Motor Car Co., Prospect Avenue and Kenil- 
orth Place, Milwaukee, incorporated recently with $50,000 
pital to become distributor of the Lincoln car, has let the 
neral contract to the Coddington Engineering Corporation 
10 Third Street, for erecting a two-story sales and service 

building, 60 x 155 ft. New equipment will be purchased 
bout Feb. 15 or March 1. A. Carl Hoppe is president and 
reneral manager. 

The Allen Bradley Co., 495 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of rheostats, radio parts and electric con- 



































5 : trolling devices, is erecting a two-story addition, 30 x 75 ft.. 
e : . a timated to cost about $25,000 complete. Harry L. Bradley 
oe F vice-president and treasurer. 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., 217 Syca- 
§ more Street, Milwaukee, has officially announced its 1925 
k udget, which calls for the investment of $5,400,000 in ex- 
& tensions and improvements in the electrical branch, includ- 
‘ ; ne generating stations; $1,200,000 in enlarging the gas 
properties, and $3,400,000 in extending railroad properties. 

;, i Col. S. B. Way is vice-president and general manager. 
: ' The Appleton, Wis., Common Council is asking bids for 
- B furnishing one 10-ton crawler type tractor with snow plow 
wi , ittached: two 25-hp. crawler tractors; three 1-ton dump 

Sonn v bodies and one motor-driven grading shovel. 































Buffalo 
BuFFALo, Jan. 5. 


oe are being drawn by the Delaware, Lackawanna 

& Western Railroad Co., 90 West Street, New York, 
a one-story car repair shop, 65 x 700 ft., at Sloan, near 

Milwaukee Halstead Street, East Buffalo, to cost $175,000 with equip- 

nt The engineering department of the company, Ho- 

en, N. J., is in charges 

The Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Blasdell, N. Y., has plans 
in addition primarily for the production of steel sheets 
tom bile body manufacture, estimated to cost approx- 

900,000 with machinery 
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Fire, Dec. 24, destroyed a portion of the mill of the 
rd Wall Paper Co., Schuylerville, N. Y., with loss 
000, including equipment and stock. Plans are under 
Af ration for rebuilding Headquarters are at Hudson 






































is will be asked early in the spring by the Fancher 
re Co., Salamanca, N. Y., for its four-story addition, 
{ imated to cost $100,000 with machinery. John 


th treasurer and general manager. 
Rochester Gas & FE “ ‘ ; 
r Gas & Electric Corporation, Rochester, 


me construction of a central steam-operated 
t 15-17 Lawn Street, extending to 18-20 James 
approximately $1,000,000 with equipment. 
Wire hey ee Prensa N. Y., has acquired the Dia- 
; iyde Avenue, Buffalo, and will consolidate 
organizations. It is understood that the Buffalo 
, ‘ © continued in operation. 


M ce shige ioe eho Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, operating 


on North Salina Street, Syracuse, N. ¥., in 


e W & Ire Was ; ge of BE. C. Taylor. assict: ’ 
Milw Ce icres in the town ee treasurer, has acquired 
! t t -, Oe 0 of Eastwood, nes Syr: 
vddit ey atime atiiae 2 t is planned to erect a two-st one Syracuse, upon 
for mal i eel ll ; ; ise is also und ; m. -Story factory. A power 
e railings, elevat , inder consideration. 



























































rna \ ‘ : Gustav A. Trer The Doehler Die 


general manager Y rrepte ; eee Ana e Casting Corporation, Batavia, N. Y., has 
, Sq. ft. along the Erie Railroad for exten- 


The W S | Cc . sions to its work ; 
, . Corporat . ' rks. J. J. Dimeo j 
Street, Milwaukee, has made public 1 ns { far : Electrical pumpin hi eo Is superintendent. 
Hon on: & ORE tee. Sistine S for t wetetla. . Sic auaiosaain & machinery and ot 
0-kw. turbo-gen¢ el BRN a required by the Departme her equipment will 


ver plant iy 


Prant ing, Jamestown, N. 5 a a ee Works, City Build- 


in connection with erection of a 
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sewage disposal and purification plant at Cassadaga, N. Y.. 
to cost $125,000, for which a bond issue is being arranged. 
Arthur W. Kettle is chairman of the board. 

O. L. Monroe, Morristown, N. Y., operating a blacksmith- 
ing and machine shop, is in the market for some new equip- 
ment, to replace that recently destroyed by fire 

David A. Hillstrom, president Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Co., 
Corry, Pa., and associates, have acquired property, 40 x 300 
ft.. in East Washington Street, upon which it is planned 
to erect a three-story factory for the manufacture of steel 
and metal furniture. Oliver R. Johnson, Fenton Building. 
Jamestown, N. Y., is architect and engineer, 


Detroit 
Detroit, Jan. 5. 


ONTRACT has been let by the Jewett Radio & Phono- 
C graph Co., 5680 Twelfth Street, Detroit, to M. B. Hunger- 
ford, Pontiac, Mich., for the first unit of its proposed plant 
on Orchard Lake Avenue, Pontiac, 50 x 200 ft., 
to $100,000. Fisher Brothers, 24 West Huron Street, Pontiac, 
are architects. E. H. Jewett is president. 

The Western Board & Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
work under way on extensions and improvements to 
$60,000. Additional equipment will be 
the capacity to 100 tons of paperboard per day. 

The Vincent Steel Process Co.. 3131 Bellevue 
Detroit, is said to be contemplating rebuilding the portion of 
its plant destroyed by fire Dec. 20 with loss of $150,000 in- 
cluding equipment. 

The Hurd Lumber & Woodworking Co., South Campbell 
Avenue, Detroit, is arranging for the erection of the first 
unit of a proposed plant on Monnier Road, fronting on the 
line of the Pere Marquette Railroad. Cuthbert & Cuthbert, 
327 East Huron Street, Ann Arbor, Mich., are architects. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the one and two-story plant, 180 x 190 
ft., to be erected by the Tri-State Baking Co., 1531 Lemay 
Street, Detroit, to cost $165,000. The McCormick Co., 121 
South Negley Street, Pittsburgh, is architect and engineer. 

The United Chemical Products Co., Calumet, Mich., manu- 
facturer of fertilizers, glue, etc., will rebuild the portion of 
its plant recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 
$350,000 including machinery. 


to cost close 


cost 


provided to increase 


Avenue, 


The Saniwax Paper Co., 4148 North Park Street, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., is having plans drawn for a one-story and 
basement addition, 100 x 370 ft., estimated to cost $150,000 
with equipment. LeRoy & Newlander, Pratt Building, are 
architects. George Irvine is president and general manager. 

The Jewell Mfg. Co., Mich., manufacturer of 
carbon removers, etc., is arranging a fund of $100,000 for 
expansion in 1925, to include the erection of a new works, 
for which plans will be drawn in the near future 

The Board of Education, Dearborn, Mich., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed three- 
story high school estimated to cost $400,000, for which 
foundations will be laid at once. G. D. Mason & Co., Stand- 
ard Bank Building, Detroit, are architects; McColl, Snyder 
& McLean, Penobscot Building, Detroit, are mechanical 
engineers, 

Fire, Dec. 23, destroyed the mill of the J. W 
Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich., with a reported 
$300,000. Plans for rebuilding and the installation of elec 
trically operated equipment are under way 


Lansing, 


Wells 


loss of 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 

IDS will be asked during this month by the Berryhill 
B Malleable Iron Co., 1215 Powell Street, Evansville, Ind., 
John Berryhill, president, for the erection of the initial units 
of its new plant, including a one-story foundry, 120 x 240 ft., 
estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. The company 
was formed recently by local capital of 
$150,000. 

The Wanner Malleable recently organized 
under Delaware laws with capital of $1,850,000, will take 
over and expand the plant and business of the company of 
same name at Hammond, Ind. A meeting of stockholders 
has been called on Jan. 12 to arrange plans. 

The Kitselman Brothers Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind., 
facturer of wire fencing and other wire goods, has plans 
for additions to cost approximately $100,000 with equipment 
A. L. and E. F. Kitselman head the organization. 

The City Council, East Chicago, Ind., has preliminary 
plans for the installation of a new municipal sewage pump- 
ing plant, estimated to cost $200,000. It is expected to ask 
bids in from 60 to 90 days. Pearse, Greeley & Hansen, 6 
Nortn Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are engineers. 


interests, with 


Castings Co., 


manu- 
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Harry C. Sheridan, referee in bankruptcy for the Haynes 
Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind., has authorized the sale of the 
company’s plant and property at a public auction, Jan. 22. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co., 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has tentative plans for a new 
freight terminal and shops at Evansville, Ind., consisting 
of engine house, boiler shop, machine shop, forge shop, 
planing mills and power house, with freight houses and 
trackage, estimated to cost $1,500,000. 

The National Biscuit Co., Pine and Daly Streets, Indian- 
apolis, has plans for a one-story power house, in connection 
with additions to its local factory. 

The General Sheet Metal Works, South Bend, Ind., has 
awarded a general contract to the Hay-Weaver Co., 127 
East Sample Street, for a one-story addition, 60 x 125 ft., 
to cost $25,000. C. E. Miller, J. M. S. Building, is architect. 


The plant of the Central Railway Signal Co., Hammond, 
Ind., was recently seriously damaged by fire. 

The City Council, Marion, Ind., has engaged Harry Gor- 
man, Indianapolis, consulting engineer, to prepare plans for 
a municipal light and power plant to cost $50,000 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 5. 


N injunction granted a number of months ago restrain- 

ing the City Council, Hagerstown, Md., from construct- 
ing a municipal electric light and power plant has been 
dismissed and will soon be arranged. The station is esti- 
mated to cost $250,000 with equipment. The State Legis- 
lature has authorized the city to issue bonds and erect the 
plant. 

The general purchasing officer, Panama Canal, Washing- 
ton, will receive bids until Jan. 19 for iron and steel pipe, 
tin pipe, welding rods, drill bits, hacksaw blades, files, dies, 
chain, ete., Panama circular 1648; until Jan. 12 for shop 
equipment, including bending and straightening machine, 
shaper, molder and flanging clamp, Panama circular 1647. 


The Merchants’ Cold Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C., plans 
the construction of a three-story refrigerating and cold 
storage plant at 219 South College Street, estimated to cost 
$100,000 with machinery. J. W. Stinson is secretary. 

The Georgia White Brick Co., Gordon, Ga., now being 
organized with a capital of $500,000 by W. F. Demuth, head 
of the Canton Brick & Fireproofing Co., Canton, Ohio, and 
associates, is planning the construction of works on a 300- 
acre tract at Gordon to cost about $300,000. A power house 
will be built, using oil-burning engines. Machinery will be 
installed for the development of clay property for raw ma- 
terial supply 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the proposed plant to be erected by the 
National Biscuit Atlanta, Ga., on loeal site recently 
purchased, estimated to cost $900,000. Headquarters are at 
85 Ninth Avenue, New York. 


Samuel T. Williams, 8 Bast Lexington Street, Baltimore, 
mechanical engineer, has inquiries out for a direct-connect- 
ed engine and generator, about 250 kw. capacity, direct- 
current, with steam pressure, 110 Ib.; also, for steam engine 
only, about 350 hp., with boiler pressure 110 Ib., suitable 
for direct-connection to electric generator. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take bids until Jan. 13 for 64,000 con- 
denser tubes, seamless admiralty metal, for the Norfolk, 
Va., and Puget Sound Navy Yards, schedule 3111: for rail 
and track supplies and 15 dump cars for Mare Island. 
schedule 3091; until Jan. 20 fer 1000 ft. ignition cable, 5000 
ft. lighting and power wire, and 10,000 ft. instrument wire 
for the Puget Sound Yard, schedule 3097. 


The Blue Ridge Power Co., 144 East Fair Street, Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., has plans for the construction of a hydro- 
electric generating station on the Green River, near Saluda, 
with initial capacity of 70,000 hp., estimated to cost 
$4,000,000 with steel tower transmission line. Mees & Mees, 
Kinney Building, Charlotte, N. C., are engineers. 


Cc. C. Codington, Inc., West Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C., 
has plans for a five-story automobile service, repair and 
garage building, 100 x 200 ft.. at Trade and North Graham 
Streets, to cost $150,000. Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, 
Detroit, is architect. 


The Broad River Power Co., Columbia, 8. C., has dis- 
posed of a bond issue of $1,500,000, a considerable portion 
of the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements, 
The company was formed recently to take over and con- 
solidate the Columbia Gas & Electric Co. and the Parr 
Shoals Power Co., and has construction in progress on a 
steam-operated electric power plant at Parr Shoals. The 
first unit will be completed next fall, when work will begin 
at once on another unit. A steel tower transmission line 
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nd garage building, 80 x 350 ft., to cost $70,000 wit! 
ent. Milton W. Scott, 421%4 Franklin Street, is hite 
N. Mitchell is general manager. 


The Andalusia Casket Co., Andalusia, Ala., rec 
ranized with a capital of $50,000, is said to be cons 
the erection of a plant to cost $40,000 with equipm: 
M. Robinson, Andalusia, is president. 

The Common Council, Roby, Tex., is considering the in 
tallation of pumping equipment in connection wit) 


pre 

nosed extensions and improvements in the municipal! iter 
works, estimated to cost $40,000. 

The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, manufacturer of 

ressed steel products, is contemplating the erectior fa 


1e-story factory branch and distributing plant at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to cost $25,000. 

The Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., 
idering the construction of a new gasoline refinery in the 
Wortham oilfield, near Mexia, Tex., to cost about $ 

The Solidite Products Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., U. H 
Clarke, president, has acquired about 150 acres at Lake 
Wales, Fla., and contemplates the erection of a plant for 
the manufacture of special cement and concrete products 
to cost $130,000 with machinery. 


70,000 


The New Orleans Public Belt Railway is in the market 
or one 80-in. driving wheel lathe, one 36-in. geared head 
the, one 1500-lb. steam hammer, one 28-in. geared head 
ithe and one 1%-in, bolt cutter. 


Kifuri Brothers, Eagle Pass, Tex., have preliminary 
lans for the erection of a steam power house near that 
ity, where a new industrial community is to be established 


Boilers, turbines, generators and other machinery will be 
required. 


The Thompson Ice Co., Key West, Fla., is contemplating 
improvements and enlargements to its ice manufacturing 


plant, estimated to cost $80,000. Transmission and convey- 


ing, as well as hoisting and other machinery will be re- 
quired N. Thompson is president. 





Canada 
TORONTO, Jan. 5. 


I OOKING back over business for the year which 


has just closed, Canadian machine-tool builders 


and dealers in most cases report sales somewhat 


better than those for 1923. During the past twelve 
months large lists were few and far between, but 


sales of individual tools were numerous and cov- 
ered every line of industrial activity in the Do- 
minion, Builders of equipment for electrical devel- 
opment plants had one of the best years in their 
history and it is estimated that Canada’s power 
development was augmented by some 1,000,000 hp. 
Automotive plants were 
greater part of the year, 


paper mills was in 


busy throughout the 
equipment for pulp and 
good demand, and large pur- 


chases were made for the mining industry of 


northern Ontario. For the year 1925 selling inter- 


ests are strongly of the opinion that this will be 
one of the best years in Canada’s history. 
H. B. Dawson, Port 


Arthur, Ont., is in the market for 
machines for 


metal shop, including electric motor, 


press, punch, foot squaring shears, hand 
rolls and adjustable folders. 


a sheet 
power riveter, 


The Holstein Rubber Co. 
to be 


the 


of Hartford, Conn., is reported 


contemplating the erection of a plant in Montreal, for 
manufacture of rubber flooring, etc. 
The St Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., Three Rivers, Que., 
will build an addition to cost $3,000,000. F. O. White is 
engineer 


The Ditchburn Boats, Ltd., Gravenhurst, Ont., have 
_— ed work on a boat factory at Orillia, Ont. E. Webb & 
Son, are general conractors. 
Cy "9 ( ‘ To « ; 

ntracts have been awarded in connection with a $40,- 


000 ad ol Oo ; , TP 
addition to the plant of the Dominion Glass Co., Ltd., 


Hamilto , ‘ 
. i a n, Ont W. H. « ooper has the general contract and 
1 amilton Bridge Co. will supply the structural steel. 


flour mill at London, Ont.. owned by Hunt 

nepigl Some by fire Dec. 30, with a loss of 

ee en ae ing, a machinery and equipment, 

‘ reconstruction will be undert. eé.! 
arrangements can be made 

T. W Jutten, mayor, City Hall 

receive bids until Jan 


00.000 


The six-story 


Brothers Was 


$500,000. 


as soon as 


Hamilton, Ont., will 
il. and three saan the supply and erection of one 
g a 900,000 gal. vertical centrifugal sew- 
Lz _ pumps Specifications can be obtained from W. L. 
McFaul, city : 


engineer 
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Bids will be called in the near future for the supply of 
two sewage pumps for the municipality of Riverside, Ont 
One to be 350 gal. per min. and a standby of 800 gal. per 
min. with automatic starting equipment Angus Smith is 
engineer. 

The ratepayers of Owen Sound, Ont., carried a by-law 
Jan. 1 for the construction of a 1,000.000-bu grain elevator 
to cost $450,000. 


McColl Bros., 114 Don Esplanade, Toronto, are in the 
market for boilers, stacks and 26 steel tanks for an oil re- 
finery to be built at Carlaw Avenue and Keating Street 

Western Canada 

The Capilano Timber Co., Vancouver, B. C., will start 
work soon on the first unit of a mill to cost $400000. The 
ultimate expenditure on the plant will be about $1,000,000 


The Powell River Co., Ltd., Powell River, B. C., is build 
ing a pulp grinding unit at a cost of $300,000 

It is reported that the Manitoba Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, will start work soon on a ,ulp and paper plant 
at St. Boniface, Man., to cost $5,000,000 


Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCIscCo, Dec. 31 

IDS will soon be asked by the Board of Supervisors 
B Alameda County, Oakland, Cal., for a two-story and 
basement power house at Fourteenth Avenue and East 
Twenty-seventh Street, to cost approximately $200,000 with 
equipment. H. H. Meyers, Kohl Building, San Francisco, is 
architect. 

The John A. Roeblings Sons’ Co., 646 Folsom Street, San 
Francisco, manufacturer of wire rope, cables, etc., will take 
bids at once for its two-story factory branch and distributing 
plant, 200 x 400 ft., estimated to cost $250,000 with equip- 
ment. Frederick W. Quandt, Humboldt Bank Building, is 
architect Headquarters are at Trenton, N. J 


Will Make Small Steel Castings 

The Ridge Metal Products Co. has been organized with 
$150,000 initial capitalization by A. Onorato and associates 
of Youngstown, Ohio, to manufacture a diversified line of 
small steel castings. The new company will occupy the 
building No. 2 at Mineral Ridge, in Trumbull county, of the 
old Ohio Steel Products Co., now defunct. This building is 
60 x 400 ft. The company has ordered $40,000 worth of 
equipment, and the property is being prepared for actual 
operations. Charles Zipf of Niles, Ohio, is president, while 
Mr. Onorato is vice-president and treasurer. 

Building No. 1 at the Mineral Ridge plant will be occupied 
by a Cleveland fabricating interest for the manufacture of 
small pipe specialties, including conduit elbows, couplings 
and boiler tubes. This building is 80 x 420 ft. 

The Mineral Ridge plant was acquired several months 
ago by Mr. Onorato and associates from the Austin Co 
Cleveland construction interest, which erected the buildings 
and acquired them at receiver's sale, following the failure 
of the Ohio Steel Products Co. 


Laclede Steel Co. Sells Forging Plant 


The Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Building, St. Louls, has 
sold its forging plant at East St. Louis, Ill, to a new com 
pany to be known as the St. Louis Forgings Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Forgings Co., Chicago, with the 
same general officers as the parent company, according to an 
announcement of W. W. Scott, Jr., vice-president and general 
manager of sales of the Laclede Steel Co. 

The St. Louis Forgings Co. opened an office Jan. 2 at 
Security Building, St. Louis, with James Cook, now in the 
Chicago office of the Standard, in charge. It will continue 
the production of car and locomotive axles and forgings 
It is understood that the Laclede company has made an ar- 
rangement to supply the new company with billets. 

The forgings plant was originally the Valley Steel Co 
which was acquired by the Laclede company shortly before 
the war. The plant employs about 100 men 


521 


Wage distribution by Youngstown industries of $69,900,000 
for the first 11 months of the year indicates a total payroll 
in 1924 of $76,000,000, or $2,000,000 less than last year 
The decline is attributed to the sharp depression during the 
mid-year which curtailed output and employment. The 1924 
payroll, however, compares favorably with the wage disburse- 
ment of $54,046,000 in 1922 and $33,000,000 in 1913, the peak 
pre-war year. Because of the favorable outlook, a possible 
payroll of $90,000,000 in 1925 is being predicted. 
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The Fruit Growers Association, Eugene, Ore., is planning 
the erection of a one-story machine shop, 60 x 160 ft., for 
which a local site has been purchased 


The Walla Walla Iron Works, Walia Walla, Wash., is 
considering the erection of an addition to cost $30,000 


The Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation, Los Angeles, 
is arranging an expansion and improvement program for 
1925 to cost about $12,369,000, covering extensions in electric 
and gas plants and systems 

The Pacific Electric Mfg. Co., 827 Folsom Street, San 
Francisco, manufacturer of electrical equipment, has awarded 
contracts for its one-story plant, 100 x 300 ft.. at Keith and 
Donner Streets, to cost $65,000 George H. Wiermeyer, 57 
Post Street, is architect 

Felix T. Swan, 3844 Linwood Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
secretary and manager New Yolo-Solano Reclamation Dts- 
trict, will take bids during January for the installation of an 
rrigation system on property in Yolo and Solano Counties, 
to include the installation of electric-operated pumping equip- 
ment. The entire project will cost approximately $500,000 
Fred C. Herman is chief engineer 

The E. J. Chubuck Co., Sixth and Cariton Streets, Oak- 
land, manufacturer of bakery ovens and kindred products, 
has purchased property, 180 x 200 ft.. at Emeryville, Cal., 
and contemplates the early erection of a new plant to occupy 
the entire site 

The Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
proceed with the construction of a hydroelectric generating 
plant on the Bear River, near Cutler, Utah, designed for an 
initial capacity of 42,000 hp. The entire project, with trans- 
mission system, is estimated to cost $5,000,000 The com- 
pany is operated by the Electric Bond & Share Co., 71 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore., has 
increased its capital stock to $2,500,000, the proceeds of 
which will be used to build a pulp and paper miil with a 
daily capacity of 100 tons of kraft paper H. F. MeCormick 
is one of the principals 


Industrial News Items 


The Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, has placed a con 
tract with the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio, for a 
120-ton traveling car dumper and ore handling bridge to be 
erected in connection with the company’s new blast furnace, 
contracts for which were recently placed. Both units will be 
used in handling iron ore. The bridge will have a %340-ft 
span, an 87-ft. cantilever at one end and a 33-ft. cantilever 
at the other end, making its total length 461 ft It will be 
equipped with a man trolley and 10-ton bucket 

The W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. has recently taken orders for 
tumbling mill equipment from the Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land; the Rensselaer Valve Co., Troy, N. Y.; Sprague-Selle 
Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL, and Detroit Stove Works, De- 
troit Other orders included a complete sand blast room 
including dust arrester equipment placed by the Lycoming 
Motors Corporation, Williamsport, Pa.; a tilting sand biast 
mill purchased by the American Gear & Mfg. Co., Jackson, 
Mich.; sand blast room and dust arrester equipment placed 
by the Industrial Steel Castings Co., Toledo, Ohio, and cinder 
mill equipment purchased by the Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, 
Wis 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has taken an 
order for seven 10-ft. gas producers for the Gary Tube 
Works Other recent gas producer orders taken by this 
company include three for the Federal Tube Co., Economy, 
Pa.; two for one of the Cleveland plants of the American 
Steel & Wire Co.; one for the Owens Bottle Co., and two for 
the Thatcher Mfg. Co., Streator, Il. 


The Ventura Refining Co. has sub-leased from the Pacific 
Steel & Wire Co. three acres fronting on the Inner Harbor 
at Nineteenth Avenue and Dennison Street, Oakland, Cal., and 
will erect a modern petroleum products distributing terminal 
costing approximately $250,000, which will be in operation 
early in March, 1925. This terminal will be the general and 
distributing headquarters of the Ventura Refining Co., for 
all business north of Tehachapi. Improvements to be made 
at once include: (a) Three 30,000-gal. tanks for gasoline, 
one 10,000-bbl. tank for gasoline, seven lubricating oli tanka. 
(b) One concrete warehouse and casing plant of 15,000 aq. 
ft. of floor space for barreled and cased goods 

Sale of plant and equipment of the Covert Gear Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., a branch of the National Motors Co.. Dayton, 
Ohio, has been ordered by Federal Judge John QR. Hazel 
at Buffalo, following a mortgage foreclosure by the Chicago 
Trust Co. It is subjected by liens totaling $126,006 

The Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, Ohio, has bought a 
top roll friction drive from the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. From the same company the Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
bought a flying shear for installation at Lebanon, Pa. 
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Current Metal Prices 


livered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York Gity 


On Small Lots, De 


j «, Shapes and Plates 


Merchant Steel 


sheets 


».90e 


1.09¢. 


¢ to ».45« 


Steel Wire 


c 


aied soft » 4.900 


Galvar ized anneals d . aa { + ide. 
( oppered basic a to 9.40¢e. 
Tinned soft Bessemer ec. to 5.40c, 





*Regular extras for licht 


Cc, te 6.40c. 





On a number of items the base price only is given, 
t being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
y manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
civen in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
-art of THE IRON AGE, under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 
High brass sheet.......ceeccceeesecs 19%éc. to 20%c. 
High braSS WIPE... .ccccccscccccceses 19%c. to 20%c. 
Brass rodS ....ce-« baa wwe ret. 17%c. to 18%c. 
Brass tube, brazed......... 6. cece 273%c. to 28%c. 
Brass tube, seamlessS........+0- os cta ae zo ¢. 
Copper tube, seamless ........- coeunemeee a6 26 ¢. 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%c. per lb. 
pase. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 


over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14 x a a ; 
Grade rrade *-rime Seconds 

KAA? Suge 80 Ib...$6.15 $5.90 

Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 6.30 6.05 

14x20 14x20 100 lb... 6.45 6.20 

IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC.. 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 IX.. 7.85 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX.. 9G 8.75 
Xxx ..31076 13.85 IXXX..10.35 10.10 


IXXXX.. 17.60 15.05 IXXXX. .11.35 11.10 


Terne Plates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 
100 WD... . oc s:c-sciek noe ec brace ocean $7.00 to $8.00 


IC ob cele we au ane pclvsie 6.6.0 gee inn 7.25 to 8.25 

TK wn oercvcevccsvcccceseecvveue wes SM 8.25 to 8.75 

Fire Goor Stock .....0..ssceesvsecas hae 9.00 to 10.00 

: ; rin 

Straits, Di osvkcsvewdees uae eee (semaann 62c. 

BOP oi t0:4.006ee wane cee eee 68c. to 70c. 
’ Copper 

Lake ingot ...csccccsessctecsdueeee cnn 16%¢c. 

Electrolytic .....s.cecessesssuuesee bene 16%e. 

COSTING 2. <0:s.0:0 v's 0m 0.a.b ».eroin 6 bere era 7 . C. 

Spelter and Sheet Zine 

Western i) ie eek 9c. 

Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 12c. open 12%6¢. 
Lead and Solder* 

American pig. load «ic ¢s6s<s0%0 vue eae 11% to 12%c. 

Bar BOO a. s:0-b:i00s staan wines eee = eee. 

Solder, % and % guaranteed............. wooo hbiee. 

NO. 1 SOIGOR: ..0.00s0008 06s eaanee cee wena 


Refined solder 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
composition. . 
Babbitt Metal 
Best grade, per WD... ...0ccsecnscraeteen 75e. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib.............ee0. 35¢. to 50¢c. 
Grade D, per TB... ss osccnsscee bs ce 25c. to 35c. 
: Antimony 


SIGUE... okisssvcvenwseua sean 17c. to 18c. 


Aluminum 


; aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib 
Old Metals 


” The | market continues strong and is advancing. 
Vealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Os 
Conner dialatiis -ieaieeia i er LD. 
C oan, 7 crucible ..............0550000nni 12.75 
Cop iy ae Mk) eee .12.50 
+l per, light bottoms ...... 10.50 
Brass, heavy... °° 92978 a 00 
Brass, light ee) eee “ee 6.75 
Heavy machine composition.................... 9.50 
“34 : yellow brass turnings e “scenes 8.75 
Lead, oshomae wa einniettecs turnings......... . 8.75 
Lead. ten (tt henna . 8.75 
Zine’ eee eee eres se eens ee .. 7.00 





